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PREHACE 



TO THE SEC ON » EDITION. 



Mr. Goodrich's History of the U. S 
a more extensive and useful circulation 
patriot may hail it as a rich blessing to our 
seems to be its greatest imperfection. Fol 
have attempted a remedy in the following 
constitutes more than half of this little 
efforts have been made to render this S 
useful and as interesting, as possible. • Thai 
been unsuccessful, there have been the mo: 
als from those, who have used the first 
that in connection with Mr. Goodrich's wo] 
contains a more particular and interesting 
events of our history, than any other history 

It is hoped that none will object to the smi 
as these works contain more matter than ; 
volume, at half the price. 

The following Questions were the fruit of 
first in manuscript, and afterwards printed for the 
tage of a class. From intensely studying the human 
from witnessing the improvement of the youthful 
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progress in knowledge, I have become more and more imprelfiBe^ 
with the importance of written or printed questions, for teaching ^ 
almost every branch. If any can seem to teach better without 
them, they must be such prodigious geniuses, as ordinary spirits 
cannot easily imitate. The method of teaching by permanent 
questions, is undoubtedly among the happiest improvements of 
the present age. Nor do I believe, that any person can render 
instruction so useful without them. 

Reflection and experience have also shown me, that the ques- 
tions should be numerous, and the answers short. If the answer 
is long, it is generally hard to be committed, harder to be re- 
tained, often out imperfectly comprehended, and faintly impres 
sive. In this case, the child generally learns words, rather than 
ideas. Ask a child, whether God forbids tie labor of the ox on 
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the Sabbath. Though he may have repeated the fourth com- 
mandment 100 times, he probaoly cannot tell. Ask him, if 
God forbids stealing and murder Jhe can tell at once. It is my 
fixed opinion, that five short answers containing the same 
ideas, as one long one, may be nearned and retained with half 
the effort and double the advantage ; and not only so, but that 
five, answers intimately connected in sense, may often be fixed in 
the"' mind more easily than a single isolated one of the same 
length. If answers are short Juie pupil's progress is much more 
sensible and animating to hrmself ; and in reciting, it is much 
easier for the hearer to decule, whether the answer is correctly 
given. This renders it pemiliarly convenient for pupils to recite 
their reviews to each other. 

For these reasons, it isjconfidently hoped, that these questions 
will be found essentially superior to those in common use. 
Possibly they are too /numerous. But I am inclined to think 
them too few. In reviews, the teacher may omit as many of 
them, as he pleases,fespecially those relating to numbers. An 
important general idf a may remain, though the exact number 
cannot be recollected} 

The effect of the sej questions, as already witnessed, especially 
upon the younger Bttpils, has been most pleasing. It is aston- 
ishing to find, now much is remembered for months, by Children, 
not ten years old. These children can not only answer most of 
the questions ; but tffey can talk upon the subject with the same 
clear understandin^and lively interest, as upon their own per- 
sonal concerns ; this evincing, that the matter of their lessons 
must have' been the subject of their meditations, and probably of 
their mutual converse and of their dreams. May we not hope, 
that the acquisitions thus gained, associated and pondered, will 
be retained an£ improved, till the end of life ? Such an effect, 
however, cannot be produced merely by a host of questions. 
There must be intrinsic interest in the matter, sound logic in the 
arrangement, and skilful exertion in the teacher. 

The/juestions requiring definitions, may perhaps be thought to 
Reserve still greater augmentation. A very great part of a good 
"""education consists in learning vernacular words and phrases. Foi 
us the knowledge of our own language is incomparably more im- 
portant, than that of any others. The words of our language, 
with which every one should be well acquainted, are a formida- 
ble host, not less than 20,000. Almost every one of these has 
several significations. What a task to conquer them! — a task 
most grievously neglected — a task, that should be commenced 
in infancy, and connected with every succeeding study ; and this 
not merely to learn the language, but chiefly to gain the most 
thorough, familiar and profitable acquaintance with science and 
literature. What an inestimable treasure is Dr. Webster's great 
dictionary. O that it could be an inmate of every house, espe 
etaHy of every school-house. 
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It is hoped, that the miscellaneous questions will be founa 
peculiarly valuable. Perhaps no equal portion of the pupil's 
time is so well spent, as what is {devoted to these. They test his 
fidelity in learning his previous lessons, and conduce to guard 
him against cheating himself ay neglecting a single answer. 
They directly stimulate the mind to the most vigorous exercise j 
and their effect seems to be like that of clinching a nail. The 
answer is retained with fourfold tenacity. 

A question may here arise, Would it not be a farther im- 
provement to have all the questions miscellaneous ? I think not. 
Such a plan would destroy the variety of study, to which the 
miscellaneous questions are now so happily conducive. It would 
render the exercise too difficult and irksome for many a tender 
mind. The nail should be well driven^ before it is clinched. 
The plan has been attempted in relation to a history of England ; 
but manifestly without success. By faithful study and recita- 
tion, the pupil should become familiarly acquainted with every 
fact in its proper order. Like the bricks or stones in an arch, 
they will then sustain each other. But aa single events are 
often mentioned, or alluded to, it is desirable, that the pupil 
should be able to answer questions miscellaneously ; and the 
teacher is advised to ask them occasionally in a different order, 
especially in reviews. 

Perhaps it may be useful for a class, after going once or twice 
through the whole history, to be examined in all the miscellane- 
ous questions, answering a question first from one number and 
then from another. 

If any teacher should have the goodness to favor me with 
remarks upon this work, or upon any subject relating to our 
profession, they will be most gratefully received. Printed com- 
munications will be peculiarly acceptable. 

It is hoped, that most of the notes in the following 'work will 
he found peculiarly useful as exercises in reading. Selections 
in reading-books are often read badly, because they are hot felt 
nor understood. V "n-* 

Parents may find it a task no less beneficial, than delightful, to aid ^ 
their children in learning the lessons of their country's history. 

For the convenience 01 teachers in assigning lessons, the longel 
chapters are divided by sections. 

JOSEPH EMERSON. 

Wethersfidd. &., Jan. 5, 1830. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 

TO THIS REVISED EDITION. 



The revision and/ enlargement of the History, to which 
the earlier editions of this work were adapted, occasioned, 
go many alterations, that the answers to many questions 
could not be found. This caused much embarrassment to 
both teachers and scholars, though not to such an extent as 
to destroy its usefulness. The public have continued to 
call for this system of questions till it is felt that they have 
a right to an edition free from the inconveniences above 
mentioned. Such an edition is now furnished. 

The whole work, in other respects, is substantially what 
it was before. One of the notes has been shortened, be- 
cause tne ground was so fully covered by the additions to 
the, -History. A few unimportant questions have been 
omitted. 

November, 1838. 
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QUESTIONS, &c. 



CHAPTER I.— p. 4. 

Importance of History. 

Of what does history set before 
as striking instances ? 

By what principle, does it incite 
us to copy such noble examples ? 

Against what, does history warn 
«s? — How? 

What hidden springs does it 
open? 

What blessings does it illustrate ? 

What miseries ? 

What does history conduce to 
illustrate and improve ? Every art 
and every science. 

With what science, has history 
the most important connection? 
Theology. 

What is theology? The sci- 
ence, that teaches the 'perfections 
of God, and the duties we owe to 
him. 

What history is most important ? 
Sacred history. 

What is sacred history? The 
history contained in the bible. 

How great a part of the bible is 
history T More than half. 

Mention some books of the bible, 
that are principally historical. 

Why is sacral history exceed- 
ingly nnportasB| It is full of in- 
struction itself,™ d sheds light and 
glory upon all other parts of the 
bible. 

What is that history called, 



which is not sacred ? Profane his- 
tory, or uninspired history. 

What is ecclesiastical history? 
That which relates more particu- 
larly to the church of Christ 

What is civil history? That 
which felates to other subjects, 
more especially civil government 
and civil society. 

Is sacred history ecclesiastical or 
civil? Both; but principally ec- 
clesiastical. 



CHAPTER H. 

Importance of our own History. 

What history is next in impor- 
tance to sacred, history ? That of 
our own country. 

Is our history civil or ecclesias- 
tical ? Both. 

What part of it should be re- 
garded as principally ecclesiasti- 
cal ? The history of, New-Eng- 
land. 

Why? Because a regard for 
the welfare and extension of the 
church, was the grand principle, 
that actuated the fathers of New- 
England, and because the churches 
here have bad a leading influence 
in making New-England what it is. 

Were not the fathers of New- 
England equally stimulated by a 
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regard to freedom and literature 1 
Tnev regarded these principally as 
conducive to the welfare of the 
church. 



fNoTE A. 

Importance of studying our own 
History. 

This we should study, not mere- 
ly, nor principally, because it is the 
lustory of our country f but because 
it is m itself superlatively impor- 
tant, and ought to be read by every 
eye, and live in every heart; be- 
cause it is the history of the first 
civil government, that ever any 
people deliberately formed and 
adopted for themselves; the no- 
blest political institution, that the 
world nas ever seen 5 the first gov- 
ernment, that was ever established 
upon the genuine basis of freedom. 
We should study our history, be- 
cause it is the history of Christian 
enterprise — of Christian enter- 
prise, the most magnanimous and 
beneficent, that was ever devised 
and accomplished by human virtue ; 
because it is the history of the 
wonderful works of God, in pre- 
paring for himself, a peculiar peo- 
ple, zealous of gooa works — in 
trying, proving and refining them 
in the furnace of affliction— in 
bringing them forth from the land 
of oppression —in preserving them 
from deaths oft — in sustaining-, 
comforting, guiding, planting, mul- 
tiplying, extending, strengthening 
and prospering them, when they 
were a poor, despised, persecuted 
people, regarded as the filth of the 
earth ana the offscouring of all 
things. We should study the his- 
tory of our country, because it is 
the history of faith, of patience, 
of meekness, of godliness, of broth- 
erly kindness, of charity, of self 
denial, of fortitude, of persever- 
ance-, of every Christian grace, and 
of more than heroic virtue We 



' Why is our history next in ua 
portance, to sacred history ? Be- 
cause God has not dealt so with 
any other nation, f Ps. 147. 20. 

should study the history of our 
country, because ik is the history 
of an empire, manifestly destined 
to be more extensive, more popu- 
lous, more mighty, more intelligent, 
more industrious, more enterpris- 
ing, more wealthy, more virtuous, 
ana more happy, than the sun {has 
vet beheld, or perhaps will ever 
behold, till time shall be no longer. 
We should study the history of 
our country, because it has already 

S'ven a most glorious impulse to 
eedom in distant lands, and be- 
cause it is destined to give to the 
nations, new lessons upon the sci- 
ence of civil government and social 
happiness, upon the arts, upon 
education, upon every thing, that 
exalts ana adorns humanity. We 
should study the history of our 
country, because it is the land of 
revivals, a garden that the Lord 
delights to bless, and because we 
have reason to believe, it is des- 
tined to do more than any other, 
to send the gospel through the 
world'; to enlighten, convert and 
save mankind ; to hasten the glories 
of the millennial day ; and that this 
country shall be unto the Lord for 
a name ana" an everlasting sign, 
that shall not be cut off*. 

For these and other reasons, the 
history of this most distinguished 
land, deserves attention from all the 
inhabitants of the world ; and no 
doubt it excites the admiring grati- 
tude of all the inhabitants of heaven, 
and perhaps diffuses joy through 
millions of worlds. 

It must be confessed, however, 
that the highest c^kns of our his- 
tory are upon ouAes. God for- 
bid, that we shoula regard our 
fathers with the coldness ok stran- 
gers—that we should think it a 
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What people first deliberately 
farmed and adopted a constitution 
of government for themselves f 

In what, were our forefathers 
tried and proved and refined ? 

From whom, does our history 
deserve attention ? 

In whom, does it probably excite 
admiring gratitude 7 

Upon whom, has our history the 
highest claims ? 

When should the children of our 
edtmlry begin to learn our his- 
tory ? As soon as they can be in- 
terested with its most affecting 
stories. 

When should they begin to pur- 
sue it as a regular study ? When 
they are about/7 or 8 or 10 years 
old. according to their capacities 
and attainments. 

What is chronology? Chro- 
nology is the science, that relates 
to dates, or the times when events 
took place. 

In what connection, should chro- 
nology be studied ? In connection 
with nistory. 

Why? In order, that we may 
have a clear idea of the connection 
of events, and especially of the 
causes and consequences of such, 
as are most important. 

Why do persons generally so 
soon forget the history, that they 
learn ? From neglect of geogra- 
phy and chronology. • 

Why should young children 
study our history ? To turn off 
their attention from vain and fool- 
ish tilings, and to impress upon 



matter of indifference to have been 
descended from saints and heroes, 
of whom the " Queen of the Isles " 
was not worthy — that we are reap- 
ing the luxuriant harvest in a land, 
which they found a wilderness, and 
left a fruitful 'field. God forbid, 
that we should forget, or coldly re- 
member, our revolutionary heroes, 
who bought our independence at 
the price of every thing they held 



their minds the most useftri senti. 
ments of religion, liberty and pat- 
riotism. 

How long should we continue 
to study our own history? As 
long as we live. 

Why do some think, they have 
already studied it enough ? Prob- 
ably because they never studied 
it, as they ought 



CHAPTER in.— p. 5. 

First 14 years of Columbus. 

Into how many periods, does 
Mr. Goodrich divide the history of 
the U.S.? 

Which is the longest of these f 

By-what, is the first period dis- 
tinguished ? 

in what year, did it commence f 

How long ago ? 

Length of the first period ? 

To what countries did the dis- 
coverers of the principal parts of 
America chiefly belong? Spain, 
England and France. 

Of what nation, were the leaders 
of these discoveries ? The Italian. 

To whose naval enterprises, had 
the attention of Europe been re- 
cently drawn ? The Portuguese. 

Object of the Portuguese in 
these enterprises ? (See p. 10.) 

What is meant by doubling the 
southern extremity of Africa f 



dear on earth, and sealed our lib- 
erties with their blood. It is with 
peculiar and most impressive em- 
phasis, that the voice of their toils 
and pains and sighs and tears and 
prayers and wounds and death, is 
crying to us, to learn their history, 
to embalm their memories in oar 
hearts, to emulate their virtues, and 
as far as possible, to do for posteri- 
ty, what our ancestors did tor us. 
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Who was most excited by these 
enterprises ? Columbus. 

Wnere was Columbus born 7 

In what year 7 

How long ago ? 

In what country, is Genoa ? 

About how far from Rome, ac- 
cording to the map ? 

What was the Italian name of 
Columbus ? Christoval Colon. 

What studies did he pursue in 
childhood ? Geometry, geography, 
astronomy and drawing. 

Why did he make great progress 
in these branches ? Because he 
pursued them with most vigorous 
application. 

Why did he pursue these studies 
with so much ardor ? They were 
intimately connected with his great 
object. 

What was his great object ? To 
become a skilful navigator. 

What lesson does this teach re- 
specting education ? That the at- 
tention of the young should be 
principally directed to important 
practical subjects. ■ 

What lesson of self-denial does 
this teach us? That we should 
deny ourselves the pleasures of 
useless studies and pursuits. 



CHAPTER IV —p. 9. 

Columbus, from his Jttst going to 
sea, to ike commencement of his 
Jtrst voyage to America. 

At what age, did Columbus com- 
mence the business of a seaman ? , 

Under what captain, did he serve 
for several years ? Capt. Colon. 

With whom, did Capt. Colon 
often fight? With the Venetians 
and Mahometans. 

For what, was Columbus distin- 
guished under Capt. Colon 7 Brav- 
ery and seamanship. 

now did Columbus escape to 



.land, when hit vessel caught fin 
near Portugal ? By swimming. 

How far did he swim ? Above 
two leagues. 

How many miles ? 

Where did he soon fix his rest 
dence ? At Lisbon. 

Of what country, is Lisbon th* 
capital ? 

On what river ? Which side ? 

Which way from Madrid ? 

About how far 7 300 miles. 

How does that appear from the 
map ? According to the map, the 
distance is equal to about four and 
a half degrees of latitude. 

How many English miles is a 
degree of latitude 7 Very nearly 
70 ; more exactly 69 and one fifth. 

Whose daughter did Columbus 
marry at Lisbon 7 Capt. Peres- 
trelloV 

Upon what subject, did Colum 
bus gain important instruction from 
Perestrello i Navigation. 

In what direction, did Columbus 
expect to find a passage to India 7 

What interesting discoveries had 
been made in the Atlantic ? 

To whom, did he first apply for 
patronage ? The senate of Genoa. 

Whom did Columbus consider as 
having the second claim to bis ser- 
vices 7 John II. king of Portugal. 

How did John treat the applica- 
tion of Columbus ? With the ut- 
most attention. 

Who induced John to treat Co- 
lumbus in a most base and perfid- 
ious manner? The advisers of 
John, to whom he had referred the 
subject. 

What was this treatment? A 
vessel was secretly despatched to 
make the proposed discovery. 

Why aid this vile expedition 
fail? The conductor had by no 
means the genius, skill or perse 
verance of Columbus. 

What did Columbus do, when he 
discovered this /treachery? He 
instantly quitted the kingdom. 

To what country, Ilia Columbus 
next repair ? To Spain. 
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Whom did Columbus send to 
England about the same time ? 

Who was then king of England ? 

Who were then the united sove- 
reigns of Spain ? 

How were they united? By 
marriage. 

Did they reign unitedly over the 
whole, or each over a distinct part ? 
Each over a distinct part. 

Title of Ferdinand ? The Cath- 
olic, king of Arragon. 

Title of Isabella? Queen of 
Castile, or Queen of Castile and 
Leon. 

How long did Columbus plead 
in vain with Ferdinand? Five 
years. 

Why had Columbus heard noth- 
ing from his brother, during all 
this time ? Bartholomew had fall- 
en into the hands ofpirates. # 

What court did Columbus then 
determine to visit ? The court of 
England. 

What is meant by the court of 
England ? The king of England, 
' his ministers and particular associ- 

ates. 

What is meant by the king's 
ministers? Those who transact 
his most important business. 

Why did not Columbus visit the 
court of England? Isabella con- 
cluded to employ him. 

For what purpose, did she offer 
to pledge her own jewels ? To 
defray tne expense. 

Who saved her from this morti- 
fying expedient? St. Angel. 

How? By advancing the 
* money. 

' Why would not Ferdinand take 

any part in the enterprise ? He 
had no confidence in the project of 
Columbus. 

For whom, did Isabella reserve 
all the benefits, that might result 
from the success of Columbus ? 
For the Castilians. 

Why ? Because they were her 
subjects, and would defray the 
whole expense. 



CHAPTER V. — p. 11. 

Firtt voyage of Columbut. 

With how many vessels, did Co- ' 
lumbus undertake his first voyage 
to the new world ? Names ? 

With how many men ? 

For how long, were they victual 
led ? One year. 

Whole expense? About 4000 
pounds sterling. 

Value of a pound sterling ? Four 
dollars and 44 cents. 

Value of 4000 pounds sterling ? 

In what year, was this voy- 
age ? 

Month and day ? 

Day of the week ? 

From what port, did he sail ? 

Where is Palos ? In Spain, 
very near the S. E. corner of Por- 
tugal. 

which way from Jamestown? 
Exactly east 

Where did Columbus expect to 
land ? In India. 

At what islands, did he at first 
touch ? 

Which way are the Canaries 
from Palos ? 

To which quarter of the world, 
are the Canaries nearest ? 

From which of the Canaries, did 
he take his departure ? Gomera. 

In what direction ? 

How were many of the sailors 
affected, when they lost sight of the 
Canaries ? They wept and smote 
their breasts, fearing they should 
never see land again. 

How did Columbus comfort 
them ? By the prospect of vast 
wealth. 

From whom, did Columbus con- 
ceal the progress, that he made ? 
From the sailors. 

Why ? To prevent their being 
distressed with the idea of being so 
far from home. 

With what wonderful appear- 
ance were they greatly alarmed, 
when they were 600 miles from 
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Gomera? The variation of the 
magnetic needle. 

What is meant by the variation 
of the needle? Its not pointing 
exactly north/ 

How did Columbus quiet their 
fears ? He invented a pretended 
reason. 

What new difficulty had Colum- 
bus, when they had proceeded 
about 800 leagues ? Insurrection. 

What did they wish ? To return 
to Spain. 

How did some of them propose 
to get rid of Columbus ? To throw 
him into the sea. 

How did he quell the insurrec- 
tion ? He soothed and threatened ; 
he addressed their avarice and am- 
rition. 

How long did they then proceed 
quietly ? About a week. 

What did thev then do ? They 
assembled on deck, and required 
Columbus to steer instantly for Eu- 
rope. 

What promise did he make ? 
To sail back, if thev did not dis- 
cover land in three days. 

How long was it from that time, 
before thev discovered land? 
About two days. 

On what month and day ? 

How did they then treat Colum- 
bus? They threw themselves at 
his feet, and begged his partion. 

With what ceremony, did Co- 
lumbus and his followers land ? 

To whom did they return thanks, 
and sing praise ? To God. 

Whom did the natives think the 
Spaniards to be ? 

What did they consider the 
shins ? 

What was the only valuable 
manufacture, that the natives could 
produce ? Cotton yarn. 

What did the natives call their 
boats? Canoes. 

What did the natives call this 
Island ? Guanahana. 

What did Columbus call it? 
Ban Salvador. 



What ornaments did many of 
the natives wear in their nostrils ? 
.Plates of gold. 

Where did they intimate, that 
gold abounded? 'In countries to 
the South. 

In what direction, did Columbus 
then sail from San Salvador J 
South. 

What very jpreat island did he 
soon discover f Cuba. 

How large a village did be dis- 
cover in Cuba ? It consisted of 
1000 inhabitants. 

What very important grain did 
he discover m Cuba ? Maize. 

What name do we generally 
give to this grain ? Indian corn, or 
corn. 

Why is it called Indian corn ? 
Because it was first found among 
tb# Indians. 

What great island did Columbus 
next discover? Hayti. 

What did he call it? Hispa- 
niola. 

Meaning of Hispaniola ? Little 
Spain. 

Name most generally given to 
Hayti ? St. Domingo. 

Which way is St. Domingo from 
Cuba ? — From San Salvador ? 

How were the Spaniards treated 
by the Haytians ? With very 
great kindness. 

Cause of this kindness? The 
Spaniards were considered as ce- 
lestial beings. 

At what island, did Columbus 
leave a colony of 33 men ? At 
Hayti. 

Why were the Haytians glad to 
have this colony remain ? To de* 
fend them from the Carribees. 

Where did the Carribees live? 
On the Carribean islands. 

Which way from Hayti ? 

Character of the Carribees? 
They were horrible plunderers and 
cannibals. 

Why did Columbus find it ne- 
cessary to hasten back to Spain ? 
On account of the impatience ef 
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km men, and the bad condition of 
hi« ships. 

What dreadful calamity did he 
experience on his return? A tre- 
mendous storm. 

What method did he adopt, to 
preserve a knowledge of his dis- 
coveries ? 

When did he arrive in Spain ? 

How long had he. been absent t 

How extensively did his fame 
immediately spread f Throughout 
Europe. 

What was the new world gener- 
ally thought to be ? A part of In- 
dia. 



CHAPTER VI. 

Second voyage of Columbus. 

Who patronized the second voy- 
age of Columbus? Both Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella. 

Of bow many vessels, did his 
second fleet consist ? 17. 

With how many men ? 1500. 

From whom, did Ferdinand and 
Isabella obtain a grant of the lands 
they wished to occupy ? From the 
Pope. 

Why? Because they were 
claimed by the Portuguese. 

Who was then Pope ? Alexan- 
der VI. 

What was his character? He 
was a monster of wickedness. 

What right had the Pope to make 
sueh a grant ? No right. 

Why was he supposed to have 
sueh a right ? He was considered 
as Christ's vicegerent on earth. 

Meaning of vicegerent ? 

In what /ear, did Columbus 
commence his second voyage ? In 
1403. 

Why did he sail farther to the 
south than before ? To have the 
benefit of the trade winds. 

What did ue find at Navidad, 



where he had left his colony 7 
Nothing but desolation. 

What had become of the colony 1 
Some had been slain by the na- 
tives 3 and the rest wex» drowned 
in attempting to escape. 

What city did Columbus soon 
build ? Isabella. 

Where ? On the northern cen- 
tral part of Hayti. 

First city in America, built by 
Europeans ? Isabella. 

Most important island discover- 
ed bv Columbus on his second voy- 
age 7 Jamaica. 

Which way is Jamaica from San 
Salvador ? 

What part of Cuba is between ? 

What part of the adventurers on 
this voyage died in a very few 
months ? Two thirds. 

How long was Columbus em- 
in subduing the Haytians ? 

iveral months. 

Upon what natives did Colum- 
bus impose a tax ? All above 14 
years old. 

In what, was the tax paid? 
Gold dust or cotton. 

How did the Haytians attempt 
to destroy their oppressors? By 
starvation. 

How? By leaving their own 
lands uncultivated, and destroying 
their esculent roots. 

Meaning of esculent ? 

Who were the victims of this 
plot ? The Haytians themselves. 

What part of them died ? More 
than a third. 

How were the Spaniards pie- 
served ? By supplies from Spain. 

Who persuaded the court of 
Spain to send out Aguado, to 
watch the conduct of Columbus ? 
The enemies of Columbus. 

What did Columbus do to avoid 
his inspection, and justify himself? 
He repaired to Spain. 

By what course did he return to 
Europe ? An eastern course. 

With what difficulty did he con- 
tinually struggle? The trade 
winds. 
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How long was his passage? 
Above three months. 

What measure was proposed to 
prevent starvation ? To feed up- 
on the Haytian prisoners, or to 
drown them. 

Who prevented the execution ? 
Columbus. 

How was he received and 
treated by Ferdinand and Isabella? 
With the utmost kindness. x 

How were his enemies affected ? 
Tbey were filled with confusion. 



CHAPTER. VII.— p. IS. 

Columbus, after his second voy- 
~ age. 

What measure was adopted to 

Krocure colonists for Hispaniola? 
falefactors were taken from pris- 
ons. 

Meaning of malefactors ? 

What feud did Columbus first 
discover on his third voyage ? 
Trinidad. 

Near the mouth of what vast 
river, is Trinidad ? 
' In what latitude ? 

Near what island, did Columbus 
discover the continent ? Trinidad. 

In what year ? 

How long after his first voyage ? 

How Ions ago ? 

What lea Columbus to conclude, 
that he had discovered a conti- 
nent? The greatness of the 
Oronoco. 

Who excited an insurrection 
among the Spaniards while Co- 
Wibus was absent ? Roldan. 

With what office, had Columbus 
nvested Roldan ? That of chief 
ustice. 

Whf sent to Spain, an account 
,f Roldan's insurrection ? Colum- 

jOS. 

Why was Ferdinand disposed to 
jsten to the account of Roldan, 



rather than of Columbus ? F. had 
not been remunerated for money, 
advanced to Columbus. 

Meaning of remunerate ? 

For what purpose, was Francis 
Bovadilla sent to Hispaniola ? To 
inquire into the character of Co- 
lumbus. 

How was Columbus required to 
treat Bovadilla ? To obey him. 

What was the conduct of Co- 
lumbus ? He silently submitted to 
be tried by Bovadilla. 

How did Bovadilla treat Colum- 
bus ? Caused hrm to be seized, 
fettered, and hurried on board a 
ship. 

How did Columbus bear this? 
With the greatest coolness and 
dignity. 

What did Bovadilla then do with 
Columbus and his two brothers? 
Sent them in fetters, and in differ- 
ent vessels, to Spain. 

Who offered to unbind Colum- 
bus? Vellejo. the Capt. of the 
vessel, in which he sailed. 

Why did Columbus refuse ? He 
said, his fetters had been put on by 
the king's order, and by his order 
only, should be taken off. 

How was he treated by the king 
and queen, on his arrival in Spain 7 
He was liberated, and kindly re- 
ceived. 

What was his conduct, when ad- 
mitted into their presence ? He 
threw himself at their feet, and re- 
mained speechless. 

What did he do, when a little 
recovered ? Vindicated himself in 
a long speech. 

What punishment did they in- 
flict upon Bovadilla? They de- 
graded him from his office. 

By whom, was Bovadilla super- 
seded ? Ovando. 

How did Columbus feel, when 
be found, that he was not to be re- 
stored to his office of governor ? 
He was deeply wounded. 

What did he carry with him, 
wherever he went ? His fetters. 

What did he say, should be done 
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mm tnem, at last? That they 
should be buried with him in his 
grave. 

What did Columbus demand of 
Ferdinand and Isabella? That 
he should be viceroy of the coun- 
tries he had discovered. 

Why did they decline the fulfil- 
ment of their promise? On ac- 
count of the greatness and impor- 
tance of the discoveries. 

How many voyages to America, 
did Columbus make ? Four. 

Object of the fourth ? To dis- 
cover a strait or isthmus, leading 
to the western ocean. 

Did he succeed in this ? He did 
not 

What distressing intelligence did 
be receive, when he returned from 
his fourth voyage 7 That Isabella 
was dead. 

What did Columbus demand of 
Ferdinand? The punishment of 
his oppressors, and the restitution 
of his privileges. 

Witn what, did Ferdinand amuse 
him? With fair words and un- 
meaning promises. 

What encouraged Ferdinand to 
persevere in this cruel plan ? The 
declining health of Columbus. 

Where did Columbus die ? At 
Valladolid. 

Where are now his remains ? 

In what year, did Columbus die ? 

How lone after the discovery of 
San Salvador ? 

At what age ? 



CHAPTER VHL— p. 14. 
Cahot, Amerigo and Verraxano. 

Who first discovered the conti- 
nent of America ? — In what year ? 

Of what nation, was John Cab- 
•t t He was an Italian. 

In what part of England, did be 

" i ? At London. 
2* 



What stimulated him. to seek a 
nearer passage to India? 7 The 
first voyage of Columbus. 

In what direction from England, 
did he expect to find that passage 'I 
A north-western. 

From what port, did he sail? 
Bristol. — When ? 

Which way is Bristol from Lon- 
don? 

What land did he first discover? 
Probably Newfoundland. 

What part of the continent did 
he first discover ? Probably Lab- 
rador. 

From whom, did America derive 
its name ? p. 13. 

To what city, did he belongw? 

What was he called at Florence ? 
Amerigo Vespucci. 

What was nis occupation ? He 
was a merchant 

In what year did he visit Ameri- 
ca? 

How long after the discovery of 
the continent by Columbus ? — By 
Cabot? 

Who conducted the expedition, 
■when Amerigo visited America ? 

With whom, had Ojeda before 
made a voyage to America ? 

Wny was this continent called 
for Amerigo? Because he pub- 
lished an account of his voyage, 
with an elegant chart purporting 
that he was the first discoverer of 
the continent 

Who was commissioned from 
France, to make discoveries in 
America ? 

By whom ? 

Did he make discoveries in N 
A. orS. A.? 

In what year ? 

How long after the discovery of 
San Salvador ? — of the continent ? 

Who discovered the river and 
gulf of St. Lawrence ? t 

By whom, was he commissioned ? 
How high did he ascend the St 
Lawrence in 1535 ? 

Whence had Montreal its name f 

With what success did Cartief 
attempt to settle Canada? 
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Discoverer of the Mississippi ? 
Of what, was he in search 1 
Fate of De Soto? 



CHAPTER IX. — p. 17. 

Gilbert, Raleigh and Gosnold. 

Who planted the first English 
colony in America ? Walter Ka- 
•eigh. 

Who gave Raleigh a commission 
for this f 

In what year ? 

Who had failed in attempting to 
plant an English colony, the pre- 
ceding year, at Newfoundland? 
Humphrey Gilbert. 

What relation was Gilbert to 
Raleigh ? Both had the same mo- 
ther. 

What became of Gilbert ? 

Where did Raleigh's first colony 
settle ? On an island, called Ro- 
anoke. 

In what year ? 1585. 

Where is Roanoke island ? 
Near the mouth of Albemarle 
sound. 

Where is Albemarle sound ? 

Of how many persons, did the 
first English colony consist ? 107. 

Who was their governor? 
Ralph Lane. 
• What became of that colony ? 

Where was planted Raleigh's 
second colony ? At Roanoke. 

Consisting of how many? 117. 

In what year ? 1587. 

Who was their governor ? John 
White. 

Why did Gov. White go to Eng- 
land in 1587? To procure sup- 
* plies. 

Why did he not succeed in ob- 
taining them ? England was filled 
with alarm for fear of the Spanish 
invasion. 

How long was it ; before White 



could revisit America? Tons 
years. 

In what condition, did he find his 
colony ? He could find nothing of 
them. 

What had become of them? 
They have never been heard of 
since. 

What did Elizabeth call this 
country ? 

Who discovered Cape Cod? 
When ? Why called Cape Cod ? 

In which of the United States, 
is Cape Cod ? 

Which way is Cape Cod from 
Portland ? 

What two important islands did 
Gosnold discover soon after ? 

Which is the largest ? 



CHAPTER X p. 17. 

Aborigine* of the United States. 

What was North America, at 
the arrival of the first settlers ? 

What is said of the spontaneous 
productions of the soil ? 

Meaning of spontaneous ? 

By whom, was the country in- 
habited ? 

Why called Indians ? 

How many Indians, did Dr. 
Trumbull suppose, there might 
have been within the limits of tne 
13 United States ? 

Personal appearance of the In- 
dians ? — Complexion ? — Consti* 
tution? 

For what, were, they distin- 
guished in council ? — in war ? 

How did they appear in anger ? 

What is said of their revenge ? 

What was their conduct, when 
captured ? They rarely asked life, 
or manifested fear. 

How did they appear, wnen 
tortured by enemies ? Generally 
with fortitude and exultation. 

What kind of writing had they ? 
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Meaning of hwoglypkks t 

To what, was their education 
confined] 

What is said of their language ? 

What appear to have been their 
only compositions ? 

Can you mention some of their 
manufactures ? 

Can you mention some of the 
articles, which they procured by 
cultivation ? 

What remedies were most fre- 
quently applied, to cure diseases ? 

To whom, did they apply, when 
under diseases, for which they 
knew no remedy ? 

How did he undertake a cure ? 

Employments of men?— of 
women ? 

Amusements of men?— of 
women ? — Dress in winter ? 

What were their feelings with 
regard to ornaments ? 

Object, aimed at, in painting 
themselves ? 

Sign of royalty ? — Habitations T 

Can you mention some of their 
domestic utensils? 

What was their money ? 

By what other name, is wampum 
sometimes called ? Wampumpeag 
orpeag. 

What was their favorite em- 
ployment ? 

What were their offensive weap- 
ons? 

Defensive weapons of some of 
them? 

Meaning of offensive? — of de- 
fensive? 

In what manner, did they rush 
to the attack in the open field ? 

How did they generally treat 
their captives.? 

How did they ratify their trea- 
ties? 

Meaning of ratify? 

What was their civil govern- 
ment? 

How did the sachem enable his 
council t<r remember the speeches, 
that they heard ? 

In how many principal gods, did 
they believe ? 



What did the Indians in this 
part of the country, call the good 
spirit ? Kitchan. — the evil spirit ? 
Hobbamock. 

Which of these, did they con- 
sider the greater ? 

Which did they worship ? 

Of what, did they form images 
of these ? 

What honor did they pay to 
these images ? 

What else did they worship ? 

What was their manner or wor- 
ship? 

What did they offer to their gods 
in Virginia ? 

Of what ancient events, had they 
distinct traditions ? 

What was marriage among 
them? 

What is said of polygamy among 
them? 

Meaning of polygamy ? 

How were females treated by 
the men ? 

What articles were often buried 
with the dead ? 

From what countries, did the In- 
dians originate? Probably most 
of them from the northern parts of 
Asia. 

Across what strait ? 

From what other country, might 
some of them have come ? Afri- 
ca, t 

Over what water ? 

How wide is the Atlantic be- 
tween Africa and America ? More 
than 2000 miles. 

How could they pass so far by 
water? They might be blown 
over by the trade winds. 

In what career, should we con- 
tinually press forward ? 

What should we aim to accom- 
plish for our fellow men ? 

What consideration should mod 
erate our expectation of reward on 
earth? 

With what, wi?l the name of 
Amerigo Vespucci ever 
stigmatized ? 
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f JUisceUaneous Questions. 
No. I. 

What science . teaches the per- 
fections of God ? 

"Who was Ferdinand t 

For what object, were malefac- 
tors taken from the prisons of 
Spain? 

Who was Capt. Veliejo ? 

Who was Vcrrazano 7 

Who was Ralph Lane ? 

How old was Columbus, when 
he discovered San Salvador ? 

What epithet is applied to that 
branch of history, which relates 
more particularly to the church ? 

Who was Capt. Colon ? 

Who was Isabella ? 

Who sent Columbus in chains to 
Spain? 

Who was Ovando ? 

How old was Columbus, when 
he discovered the continent ? 

Who was Humphrey Gilbert ? 

To what country, did Columbus 
send his brother Bartholomew for 
patronage ? 

For what is Palos distinguish- 
ed? 

What is the proper name of In- 
dian corn ? 

Who rendered themselves hide- 
ous, by painting' ? 

Who made Koldan chief justice 
of Hispaniola ? 

What kindness did Capt. Veliejo 
offer C^umbus ? 

How many colonies were plant- 
ed at Roanoke ? 

Which period of our history is 
distinguished for discoveries ? 

Who was St. Angel ? 

Who was considered as Christ's 
vicegerent on earth ? 

What part of the continent did 
Columbus discover ? 

Who was Rpldan ? 

Who was Walter Raleigh 7 

Who were particularly engaged 
to discover a passage to India, De- 
fore the discovery of America ? 

On' what occasion, did the sail- 



ors of Columbus weep, i 
their breasts f 

On what occasion did ( 
refuse to have bis chains taken 
off? 

Who was Amerigo Vespucci t 

Who regarded their females as 
slaves ? 

What distinguished character 
was born at Genoa ? 

Who was Perestrello ? 

What did Columbus conceal 
from his men, on bis first voyage ? 

Island, near the mouth of the 
Oronoco ? 

Who was sent to Hispaniola, to 
try Columbus ? 

What did Columbus say, should 
be buried with him in his grave ? 

Who was John Cabot ? 

Where did Gilbert attempt to 
plant a colony ? 

What became of Raleigh's colo-' 
nies? 



CHAPTER XI.— p.«7. 

Patera from James I. to the tweto 
companies. 

Which period is next in length, 
to the first? 

In what year did it commence ? 

In what year did it terminate ? 

Length of the second period ? 

Which are longest, the two first 
periods taken together, or all the 
rest ? — How much ? 

For what, is the second period 
distinguished ? 

To what two companies, were 
letters patent granted in 1606 ? 

By whom ? 

Meaning of Utters patent f 

What lands were these compa- 
nies authorized to possess ? 

What was the southern part of 
these lands called? — To whom 
granted ? 

Which was largest? Tlwywers 
nearly equal. 
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CHAPTER m—p.28. 

Location of the first permanent 
eokny in Va. t SfC. 

Who conducted the first colony, 
sent out by the London company, 
under this patent ? 

What great bay did they enter? 

Between what capes ? 

Length of the Chesapeak ? 

In what month did Newport en- 
ter this bay? — In what year? 
p. 27. 

When did the government of this 
colony commence its operation ? 
Soon after they landed at the 
month of the Chesapeak. 

Where had that government 
been constituted ? 

Of how many members, did it 



la what manner, were their 
names brought over ? 

By whom, was the president 
chosen? 

Who was the first president ? 

Conduct of Wingfield? Very 
bad. 

How long were they in selecting 
a place for settlement ? 17 days. 

What did they call the place ? 

Why ? In honor of King James. 

On what was it situated ? 

By what river, was the peninsu- 
la formed ? 

On which side of the river, was 
Jamestown ? The north. 

How far from the mouth of 
James river ? About 32 miles. 

What is the state now called, in 
which Jamestown was situated 7 

In what part of that state ? 



CHAPTER XIII. — p. 28. 

Early life and unjust treatment of 
Smith, and administration of 
Wingfield. 

Who is generally considered as 
the father of Va. ? Captain John 



At what age, did he first leave 
his native land ? — Why ? 

Under what emperor did he 
fight with the Turks? 

How many champions did he 
vanquish at the siege of Regal ? — 
Their names ? 

Fate of Smith in a subsequent 
battle ? 

How did he effect his escape ? 

What honor did the London 
company confer on Smith 1 They 
-appointed him one of the councl 
to govern the colony. 

How was he treated on the 
voyage? 

He was kept confined, as a crim- 
inal. 

How was he treated at their 
landing ? He was excluded from 
the council. 

Why was be thus treated ? 

Why did his enemies offer to ex- 
cuse him from a regular trial ? 
They pretended to pity him. 

Why was he tried ? He defied 
his accusers, and insisted upon a 
trial. 

Result of Smith's trial? He; 
was cleared; and Wins field was 
sentenced to pay him a fine of 200 
pounds. 

What did Smith do with this 
fine ? Gave it all to the colony. 

When was Smith admitted to his 
seat in the council ? In June. 

How did they express their rec- 
onciliation the next Sabbath ? By 
receiving the communion, f 

Conduct of Smith's accusers f 
They confessed, that they had 
been suborned to accuse him. 

Meaning of suborn ? 

Of what, were the colony in very 
great want, soon after Newport 
left them in June ? Of provisions. 

Of what number, did the colony 
then consist ? 104. 

How many of them died in three 
months ? Fifty. 

Who monopolized the few refresh* 
ments that remained ? Wingfield. 
Meaning of monopolize ? 
What criminal project did Wing- 
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fold entertain? To ran away with 
the pinnace, and desert the colony. 

Meaning of pinnace ? 

How did thev punish Wingfield ? 
They degraded him from his office. 

What was his office ? 



CHAPTER XIV. 

Ratctiff'g administration, and 
Smith's captivity. 

Who succeeded Wingfield ? 
John Ratcliff. 

To whom, did Ratcliff commit 
the principal management? To 
Smith. | 

t Note B. 
Capture of Okee. 

" The party, which accompanied 
Smith in this excursion, consisted 
of six men, well armed, but ill pro- 
vided with clothing and other ne- 
cessaries. 

u What was wanting in equip- 
ment, was to be supplied by resolu- 
tion and address ; and Smith's ge- 
nius was equal to the attempt. 

" They proceeded down the river 
to Kecoughtan, (Hampton,) where 
the natives, knowing the needy state 
of the*colony, treated them with 
contempt, offering an ear of corn 
in exchange for a musket, or a 
sword, and in like proportion for 
their scant and tattered garments. 
Finding, that courtesy and gentle 
treatment would not prevail, and 
that nothing' was to be expected in 
the way of barter, and moreover 
provoked by their contempt, Smith 
ordered his boat to be drawn on 
shore, and his men to fire at them. 

" The affrighted natives fled to 
the woods, while the party searched 
their houses, in which they found 
plenty of corn 5 but Smith did not 



How did . Smith procure corn 
from the natives ? By traffic, by 
threats, and by violence.! 

How many men accompanieo 
Smith in an expedition to Kecough- 

What did the Indians contempt- 
uously offer Smith for a musket or 
a sword ? 

How did Smith resent the insult T 

Name of their idol, captured by 
Smith? 

What provisions did he procure 
by means of this idol ? 

In what attempt was Smith 
taken captive ? 

Where does the Chickahoming 
empty into James river ? A few 
miles above Jamestown. 

What did he present to the In- 
dian chief? 



permit his men to touch it, expect- 
ing, that the Indians would return, 
ana attack them. They soon ap- 
peared to the number of 60 or 70, 
formed into a square, carrying their 
idol Okee, composed of skins, 
stuffed with moss, and adorned with 
chains of copper. They were arm- 
ed with clubs and targets, bows and 
arrows, and advanced singing to 
the charge. The party received 
them with a volley of shot, which 
brought several of them to the 

f-ound, and their idol among them, 
he rest fled again* to the woods, 
from whence they sent a deputation 
to offer peace and redeem their 
god. Smith having in his hands 
so valuable a* pledge, was able to 
bring them to his own terms; he 
stipulated, that six of them should 
come unarmed, and load his boat 
with corn, and on this condition, 
he would be their friend, and give 
them hatchets, beads and copper. 
These stipulations were faithfully 
performed on both sides 5 and the 
Indians in addition, presented them 
with venison, turkies and other 
birds, and continued singing and 
dancing till their departure/ 7 — 
Belknap's Biog. I. 261. 
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Name of that chief? Opekan- 
Kanough. 

Who was Opekankanough? 
Brother of Powhatan. 

To what great chief, was Smith 
■obn conducted? 

To what, was he doomed by 
Powhatan and his council ? 
Who saved the life of Smith ? 
Father of Pocahontas ? 
What did Smith agree to give 
Powhatan for his liberty and other 
favors ? Two pieces of cannon 
and a grindstone. 

Why did not Powhatan receive 
them f His twelve Indians were 
unable to carry them. 

How long had Smith been ab- 
sent from Jamestown ? 

To what number was the colony 
then reduced ? 38. 

For what, did he find them 
making preparation ? To quit the 
country. 

Who prevented ? Smith. 
What female frequently relieved 
their distresses, and saved the lives 
of several ? Pocahontas. 

How were the colony relieved 
the ensuing winter? By supplies 
from England. * 

Who brought them? Capt. 
Newport. 

How many new planters did 
Newport bring with him ? 100. 

What great calamity did the 
colony suffer about that time? 
Several houses, with much pro- 
vision and furniture, were burnt. 



t Note C. 
Pursuit of Gobi. 

"In a small stream of water, 
which issued from a bank of sand 
near Jamestown, a sediment of 
some shining mineral substance, 
which had some resemblance to 
gold, was discovered. At a time, 
when the precious metals were con- 
ceived to be the peculiar and only 
valuable productions of the New 
World, when every mountain was 
supposed to contain a treasure, and 



Why did Newport stay 14 weeks 
at Jamestown ? To load his ves- 
sel with what he supposed golden 
sands. \ 

Effects of this delusion ? Scarci- 
ty, distress and death among the 
colonists. 

What infamous character was 
sent to England with Newport in 
1608? Wmgfield. 



CHAPTER XV. — p. 32. 

Smith's administration and de 
parture. Pestilence t fyc. 

Who succeeded RatclifT as pres- 
ident of the council ? Smith. 

In what year ? In 1608. 

Character of Smith's administra- 
tion ? Most energetic and useful. 

What method did Smith adopt 
to prevent profanity ? He caused 
the number of every man's oaths 
to be noted, and at night, as many 
cans of water to be poured inside 
of his sleeve. 

What dreadful plot did Powha- 
tan form in 1609 ? 

Who averted their destruction ? 

How? 

How old was she then ? About 
14. 

In what year, was she born ? 

Who allured Pocahontas to come 

every rivulet was searched for its 
golden sands, this appearance was 
considered as ah infallible indica- 
tion of a mine. Every hand was 
eager to dig. A large quantity of 
this glittering dust was amassed. 
* There was now,' says Smith, 
'no talk, no hope, no work, but 
dig gold ; wash £o!d, refine gold.' 
With this imaginary wealth, the 
vessel was loaded, while the cul- 
ture of the land and every useful 
occupation was totally neglected." 
— Ramsay, 1, 18. * 
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onboard his vessel in 1612 ? Copt 
Argal. 

What was then her age ? 

Where did Argal carry hert 
To Jamestown. 

What did Powhatan offer to give 
for her ransom ? 500 bushels of 
corn. 

. What prevented her return to , 
her father 7 Her marriage. 

Whom did she marry 7 

What effect upon her father, had 
her marriage ? He was ever after 
a friend to the English. 

To what country did Mrs. Rolfe 
remove? 

What religion did she embrace 7 

What name was given her ? 

How was she received at the 
court of King James ? With much 
attention. 

Why was James much displeas- 
ed with Mr. Rolfe? Because he 
had presumed to marry into a royal 
family. 

By what, was she prevented 
from returning to Virginia ? By 
death. 

Where do her descendants now 
live?. 

What is their standing in socie- 
ty? ^ 

In what year, did Smith return 
to England ? In 1609. 

For what object ? To be healed 
of his wounds. 

How had he been dangerously 
wounded ? By the accidental ex- 
plosion of a bag of gunpowder. 

Number of the colony at Smith's 
departure ? 600. 

What prevailed in the colony im- 
mediately after Smith's departure ? • 
Anarchy, faction, riot, and the most 
daring crimes. 

Who took advantage of their di- 
vided and wretched state? The 
Indians. 

What calamities soon followed ? 
The most dreadful famine and pes- 
tilence. 

To what number, were the peo- 
ple reduced in six months ? p. 34. 

What was this period for many 



years denominated? The ttmv 
ing time. 

what resolution did they see* 
adopt? 

Who prevented their going to 
England, after they had embarked ? 

In what year ? 1610. 

Who then became their govern* 
or ? Lord Delaware. 

What did he soon restore to the 
colony ? Order and contentment 

What soon obliged him to resign 
the government ? Want of health. 



CHAPTER XVI. — p. 36. 

Settlement of N. Y. and naming 
df New-England. 

Who first built a fort at Albany ? 

In what year ? 

How long after the settlement of 
Jamestown ? 

On what river, is Albany ? 

Which side ? 

Which way from N. Y. city 7 

In what year, was a settlement 
commenced on Manhattan island ? 

What city is now on that island 7 

Which way is N. Y. city from 
New-Haven 7 — from Philadel- 
phia? 

From whom, was the Hudson 
named? 

What other name is often appli- 
ed to the Hudson? North river* 

In whose employ, did Hudson 
sail up that river ? 

What name was given by the 
Dutch, to the region round Hud- 
son's river ? 

What did they call N.Y.? 

In what year was the name of 
New-England given to this coun- 
try? 

By whom 7 

Who had presented him a map 
of the country ? 

Who was the father of thai 
prince? James 1. 
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CHAPTER XVII.— p. 36. 

Frwtless attempts to establish 
colonies in N. England, ape. 

Who first attempted to estab- 
lish a colony in N. E. ? Gosnold. 

In what year ? 1602. 

Where did his company build a 
fort 7 On the largest of Elizabeth 
islands. 

Where are Elizabeth islands? 
Partly in Buzzard's bay, near to 
Martha's Vineyard. 

What induced them to relinquish 
their design? The smallness of 
their company, and want of pro- 
visions. 

Who sent out the second colony 
to N. E. ? John Popham. 

From what country ? England. 

In what year ? 1&07. 

Where did they settle ? At the 
mouth of Sagadahok river. 

What is that river now called ? 
Kennebec. 

In what state is Kennebec river ? 

What are some of the towns 
upon the Kennebec ? 

What was the number of the 
colony at the mouth of the Ken- 
nebec ? 45. 

Where was another colony plant- 
ed the same year ? 

What induced the Sagadahok 
colony to return to England the 
next year ? The burning of their 
stores, and death of their leaders. 

Where met the first representa- 
tive assembly in America? — 
When? 

How many corporations were 
represented ? 

Population of the Va. colony in 
1620? 

Why were criminals sent to this 
colony ? Effect of this ? 

When was African slavery in- 
troduced into this country ? 

f Note D. 

Form of subscription in the days 
of Elizabeth. 

" Though the forms of subserip- 



CHAPTER XVIII. — p. 57. 

Tlie Puritans. 

Where commenced the first per- 
manent colony in N. E. ? 

In what year ? 

From what country, original- 
ly? 

Of what religious denomina- 
tion? 

Why were they called Puritans ? 
Because they professed to desire 
greater purity of worship, of dis- 
cipline and of morals. 

By whom was the name first 
given them ? By their oppo 
Dents. 

How did these intend the name 
should be regarded? As a term 
of reproach. 

How long had this name been in 
use ? About 60 years. 

How had they been treated, dur- 
ing that period ? They had been 
grievously persecuted. 

Who had taken the lead in these 
persecutions? Elizabeth, Parker, 
Whitgift, James I. and Bancroft. 

What was the office of Parker, 
Whitgift, and Bancroft? Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. 

What were some of the greatest 
injuries, inflicted upon the Puri- 
tans? Cruel mockings, loss of 
goods, imprisonment and death. 

For what, did they receive these 
injuries ? For preaching and hear- 
ing the gpspel, and worshipping 
God according to the dictates of 
conscience; lor not worshipping 
God in the way they thought 
wrong ; for attempting to defend 
themselves by reason and scrip- 
ture, and for not believing what 
they could not believe, or profess- 
ing to believe what they disbe- 
lieved.f 

tion," says Mr, Brook, " varied in 
different dioceses, that which was 
most commonly imposed, was the 
following. ' I acknowledge the 
tJook of Articles, agreed upon by 
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From what king, had the 
Puritans great hopes of relief? 
James I. 

Why 7 He had professed kind- 
ness to the suffering Puritans, and 
strong disapprobation of the cere- 
monies of the church of England. 

What was the result ? The Pu- 
ritans were most grievously disap- 
pointed. 

How were their ministers treat- 
ed ? They were persecuted in 
every quarter. 

In what year, commenced the 
reign of James I. ? 1603. 

Who was then Archbishop of 
Canterbury 7 Whitgift. 

Who soon succeeded Whitgift, 
in that office 7 Bancroft. 

Character of Bancroft 7 He was 
a more dreadful persecutor than 
Whitgift. 

For- what, was he a most proper 
tool 7 To execute the tyranny of 
James. 

What did James say to some of 
the Puritans, after he had pretend- 
ed to hear their defence at Hamp- 
ton Court 7 "If this be all your 
party have to say, I will make 
them conform, or I will hurry them 
out of the land, or else do worse." 

What did James do, that was 
worse ? He restrained them from 
going out of the land, that he might 
persecute them there. 

the clergy in the synod of 1563, 
and confirmed by the queen's 
majesty, to be sound, and accord- 
ing to the word of God; — that 
the queen's majesty is the chief 
governor, next under Christ, of this 
church - of England, as well in 
ecclesiastical as civil causes;—* 
that in the Book of Common 
Prayer, there is nothing evil, or re- 
pugnant to the word of God ; but 
that it may well be used in our 
Christian church of England; — 
and that, as the public preaching 
of the word in this church of Eng- 
land} is sound and sincere, so the 
public order in the ministration of 



CHAPTER XIX^-p. 97. 

The Puritans, previously to their 
anival at Cape Cod, 

What measure did many of the 
Puritans adopt, to escape the tyr- 
anny of James? To leave their 
country. 

To what country, did many of 
them flee? To Holland. 

In what part of England, did the 
Plymouth colony originate? la 
the northern part. 

In what counties ? 

What was the occasion of theii 
separating from the established 
church 7 

About what time, was that revi- 
val? 

What did the converts resolve to 
7 Liberty of conscience, 
ho was the first pastor of a 
distinguished church, formed from 
these converts ? Mr. Clifton. 

Who was their next pastor ? 
Mr. Robinson. 

Who was the .first elder of that 
church ? Mr. Brewster. 

Where did they conclude to go / 
to escape persecution 7 

What great difficulty was in the 
way of their flight 7 

What treatment was received by 
a number of Puritans, who attempt- 
ed to escape at Boston ? They 
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the sacraments is consonant to the 
word of God.' Some things in 
this form the Puritans did not be- 
lieve, and could not believe. Had 
they therefore, acknowledged these 
things to be true, they must have 
been guilty of lying to God, and 
to their own consciences. They 
shuddered at the thought of com- 
mitting such wickedness. 'Our 
bodies and goods, and all we 
have/ said they, ' are in her 
majesty's hands : only our souls toe 
reserve to our God, who alone is 
able to save us, or condemn us.' " 
— Brook's Lives of the Puritans, 
1 : 35, 39. 
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were betrayed to the officers of 
tyranny. 

In what year, did Mr. Robin- 
son's church escape to Holland? 
1608. 

On what coast, were they driven 
by a storm ? 

In what city, did they first settle 
in Holland ? 

Which way is Amsterdam from 
London ? 

How long did they continue at 
Amsterdam ? 

What was their principal motive 
for leaving Amsterdam i 

To what city, did they remove 1 

Which way is Leyden from Am- 
sterdam ? 

How many communicants had 
they at one time, at Leyden? 

What favorable testimony did 
the magistrates of Leyden give to 
the Puritans ? * 

What reasons are stated, as 
inducing the Puritans to leave 
Holland? 

To what wilderness did they re- 
solve to take their flight ? 

* The integrity and piety of the 
Puritans procured them esteem 
and confidence in a land of stran- 
gers. Though poor, they had 
credit to borrow money of the 
Dutch, whenever they wished ; for 
they were always punctual to pay. 
They were industrious and faith- 
ful ; therefore, a preference was 
given to their custom and to their 
work. 

Just before these fathers of New- 
England left the city, the Dutch 
magistrates, from the seat of jus- 
tice, gave this honorable testimony 
of their worth. In addressing the 
Walloons, who were the French 
ehurch, " These English," say 
they, " have lived among us now 
these ten years, and yet we never 
had one suit or action come 
against them ; but your strifes are 
oontinual." 



In what year ? 1617. 

How long after they removed to 
Amsterdam ? 

First measure, adopted, after 
this resolution? A meeting for 
fasting and prayer. 

Where did they decide to set- 
tle? 

What favor did they ask of 
James ? Free toleration. 

What intimation did James give 
them? 

Why did not Mr. Robinson go 
with the first planters ? It was 
judged best that he should remain 
m Holland with the majority of the 
church. 

Who was appointed to go with 
the pilgrims, as their spiritual 
teacher ? Elder Brewster 

How many vessels did they 
procure for their enterprise? — 
Names? 

Which was the largest ? 

How many times ? 

Which did they purchase ? 

Who preached to the pilgrims, 
ust before their departure from 

syden ? f 

t Note E. 

Mr. Robinson's Farewell Address, 
and Letter. 

All things being in readiness for 
their departure from Leyden, they 
kept a day of solemn humiliation 
and prayer. This was in July. 
On one part of the day, Mr. Rob- 
inson preached from Ezra 8 : 21. 
" Then I proclaimed a fast at the 
river Ahava, that we miffht afflict 
ourselves before our God, to seek 
of him a right way for us and for 
our little ones and for all our sub- 
Stance." The conclusion of this 
discourse is truly excellent It con 
tains an exhortation, which breathes 
a noble spirit of Christian liberty, 
and gives a just idea of the send 
ments of this most excellent man. 
It exhibits a spirit of charity and 
genuine liberality, which perhaps 
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What spirit does his concluding' 
exhortation breathe ? 

How, did he say, they should 
regard any new troth, that God 
should show them from his word ? 

From what, did he think, more 
truth would break forth ? 

has not been surpassed since the 
days of the apostles. This will 
appear the more remarkable and 
lovely, when we consider the gen- 
eral bigotry of the age, and the 
narrow principles of the Brown- 
ists, from which he had recently 
escaped. 

u Brethren," said he, " we are 
now quickly to part from one an- 
other, and whether I may live to see 
your face on earth any more, the 
God of heaven only knows ; but 
whether the Lord hath appointed 
that or not, I charge you before 
God and his blessed angels, that 
you follow me no farther, than you 
have seen me follow the Lord 
Jesus Christ. 

" If God reveal any thing to you 
by any other instrument of his, be 
as ready to receive it, as ever you 
were to receive any truth by my 
ministry. For I am verily per- 
suaded — I am very confident, that 
the Lord has more truth yet to 
break forth out of his hely word. 
For my part, I cannot sufficient- 
ly bewail the condition of the 
reformed churches, who are come 
to a period in religion, and will go, 
at present, no farther, than the 
instruments of their reformation. 
The Lutherans cannot be drawn 
to go beyond what Luther saw. 
Whatever part of his will our God 
revealed to Calvin, they wiJl rather, 
die. than embrace it. And the 
Calvinists, you see, stick fast, 
where they were left by that great 
man of God, who yet saw not all 
things. 

"This is a misery, much to be 
lamented; for though they were 
burning air! shining lights in their 



What, did he say ; Luther and 
Calvin would be willing to em- 
brace, if they had been living ? 

What nickname did he advise 
them to shake off? 

In what month, did they leave 
Leyden ? 

times, yet they penetrated not in- 
to the whole counsel of God : but 
were they now living, would be as 
willing to embrace farther light, 
as that which they first received. 
I beseech you, remember, it is an 
article of your church-covenant, 
'That you be ready to receive 
whatever truth shall be made 
known to you from the written 
word of God. ; Remember that, 
and every other article of your 
sacred covenant. But I must 
herewith exhort you to take heed, 
what you receive as truth. Exam- 
ine it, consider it, and compare h 
with other scriptures of truth, 
before you receive it. For it is 
not possible, that the Christian 
worla should come so lately out of 
such thick anti-christian darkness, 
and that perfection of knowledge 
should break forth at once. 

" I must also advise you to aban- 
don, avoid and shake off the name 
of Brownist. It is a mere nick- 
name, and a brand for the making 
religion and the professors of it, 
odious to the Christian world." 

Having said this, with some 
other things, relating to their pri- 
vate conduct, he devoutly commit- 
ted them to the care and protection 
of divine providence. 

While at Southampton, they re- 
ceived a most affectionate and in- 
structive letter from their beloved 
pastor. The following extracts 
may give some idea of its spirit 
ana its value. 

" Loving Christian Friends, 
" I do heartily and in the Lord, 
salute you, as being those, with 
whom 1 am present in my best 
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To what port, did they repair for 
embarkation ? 

How long had they been in 
Holland? 

To what port in England, did 
they first sail? 

What most excellent man 



affections, and most earnest long- 
ing after you, though 1 be con- 
strained for a while to be bodily 
absent from you. I say Con- 
strained, God Knowing how will- 
ingly, and much ratber than other- 
wise, I would have borne my part 
with you in this first brunt, were I 
not by strong necessity, held back 
for the present. Make account of 
me in the mean time, as a man 
divided in myself, with great pain, 
and as (natural bonds set aside) 
having my better part with you. 
And although I doubt not, in your 
godly wisdoms, you both foresee 
and resolve upon that which con- 
eerneth your present state and con- 
dition, both severally and jointly, 
yet have I thought it my duty to 
add some further spur of provoca- 
tion to them that run well already ; 
if not because vou need it, yet be- 
cause I owe it in love and duty. 

" And first, as we are daily to 
renew oar repentance with our 
God j — so doth the Lord call us 
in a particular manner, upon occa- 
sions of such difficulty and danger, 
as lieth upon you, to both a more 
narrow search and careful reforma- 
tion of your ways in his sight. — 
Sin being taken away by earnest 
repentance, and the per don thereof 
sealed up to a man's conscience by 
his Spirit, great shall be his securi- 
ty and peace in all dangers, sweet 
his comforts in all distresses, with 
happy deliverance from all evil, 
whether in life or death. 

" Next after this heavenly peace 
with God and our own consciences, 
we are carefully to provide for 
peace with all men — especially 
with our associates. For that, 
watchfulness must be had, that we 



was born at Southampton? Dr 
Watts. 

How long after the Pilgrims 
touched there ? 64 years. 

In what year, was Dr. Watts 
born? 

Whom did Dr. Watts most 

neither do give, nor easily take 
offence. -— Neither yet is it suf 
ficient, that we keep ourselves by 
the grace of God from giving of 
offence except withal we be armed 
against the taking of them, when 
they are given by Others. — In my 
own experience, few or none have 
been found, which sooner give 
offence, than such, as easily take 
it 5 neither have they proved sound 
or profitable members in societies, 
who have nourished this touchy 
humor. 

" But besides these, there are di- 
vers motives provoking you above 
others, to great care and con- 
science this way ; as first, you are 
many of you strangers as to the 
persons, so to the infirmities, one 
of another, and so to stand in need 
of more watchfulness this way— • 
which doth require at your hand, 
much wisdom and charity for the 
covering and preventing of incident 
offences that way. And lastly, 
your intended course of civil com- 
munity will minister continual oc- 
casion of offence, and will be as 
fuel for the fire, except vou dili- 
gently quench it witn brotherly 
forbearance. 

" And if taking offence cause- 
lessly, or easily, at men's doings, 
be so carefully to be avoided, how 
much more need is to be taken, 
that we take not offence at God 
himself. Which yet certainly we 
do, so oft as we do murmur at 
his providence in ouT crosses; or 
bear impatiently such afflictions, 
as wherewith he pleaseth to visit 
us. Store up, therefore, patience 
against the evil day, without which 
we take offence at the Lord him- 
self in his holy ana* just works. — — « 
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strikingly resemble in character? 
Mr. Robinson. 

Which way is Southampton from 
Winchester 7 — from Oxford ? 

Whom did they meet at South- 
ampton 7 

From whom, did they receive a 
most interesting 1 letter 7 

In what respect, did he say, he 
was present with tnem 7 

What, did he say, had held him 
back from going with them 7 

What, does he say, we must dai- 
ly renew 7 

What peace should we seek, 
next after peace with God and our 
own consciences 7 

With what persons, should we 
especially strive to be at peace 7 

What characters are generally 
most ready to give offence 7 v 

At whom, should we be more 
especially cautious not to take 
offence 7 

When may we be said to take 
offence at God 7 

What should we store up, 
against the evil day 7 

What persons, did he say, 
should be chosen for civil rulers 7 

What did he say, should be 
yielded to civil rulers 7 

What special reason did he men^ 
♦ion, why they should honor their 

" Lastly, whereas you are to be- 
come a body politic, using among 
yourselves, civil government — let 
your wisdom and godliness appear, 
not only in choosing such persons, 
as do entirely love,- and will pro- 
mote, the common good ; but also 
in yielding unto them, all due hon- 
or and obedience in their lawful 
administrations; not beholding in 
them, the ordinariness of their per- 
sons, but God's ordinance, for your 
good*, not being like the foolish 
multitude, who more honor the 
gay coat, than .either the virtuous 
mind of the man, or the glorious 
ordinance of God. But you know 
better things, and that the image of 
the Lord's power and authority, 



rulers 7 Because they would b« 
men of their own choice. 

In what month, did the Pilgrimi 
embark at Southampton 7 

Who was master of the May- 
flower 7 Capt. Jones. 

Who was master of the Speed 
well? Capt. Reynolds. 

What complaint did Reynold* 
soon make 7 That his vessel wa» 
leaky. 

At what port, did they stop, to 
make repairs 7 At Dartmouth. 

At what port, did they next 
call ? At Plymouth. 

What was there the decision re- 
specting" the Speedwell ? 

Principal cause of her condem- 
nation ? The treachery of Rey- 
nolds. 

What was done with her pas 
sengers 7 

How many passengers did the 
Mayflower then contain 7 

On what month and day, did she 
sail from Plymouth 7 

How long after Columbus first 
sailed from Gomera 7 

What kind of a voyage had the 
Pilgrims 7 Stormy, dangerous and 
dreadful. 

What land did they first dis- 
cover 7 

Present name of the place ? 

which the magistrate beareth, is 
honorable, in now mean persons 
soever. And this duty you ought 
the more conscionably to perform, 
because you are (at least for the 
present) to have them for your 
ordinary governors, which your- 
selves shall make choice of for that 
work. 

"An unfeigned well-wisher to 
your happy success in this hopeful 
voyage. 

"JOHN ROBINSON." 

This letter being read to the 
whole company at Southampton, 
was very gratefully received ; and 
afterwards produced the most hap- 
py effects. 
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On what month and day ? 
How many days after they left 
Plymouth ? 

In what part of the country, had 
the I llgrims intended to settle ? 

Why did Capt. Jones steer so 
far north ?, He had been hired by 
the Dutch, to betray the Puri- 
tans. 

Why? The Dutch wished to 
occupy the place themselves. 

Wnat prevented the Pilgrims 
from then proceeding to the mouth 
of the Hudson ? 

When did they come to anchor ? 
Where.? In Cape Cod harbor, 
near Provincetown, between Cape 
Cod and Plymouth. 

How many days did the May- 
flower continue at anchor in Cape 
Cod harbor ? 34. 

What act of devotion did they 
perform, immediately after their 
arrival ? 

What political measure did the 
Pilgrims adopt the same day ? 
They formed themselves into a 
body politic. 

Meaning of body 'politic? A 
civil society, united together, to be 
governed by certain men or cer- 
tain laws. 

What did they engage by the 
covenant, that they then fonned ? 
il To submit to such government 
and governors, laws and ordinan- 
ces, as should by general consent, 
from time to time, te made choice 
of." 
When and where, was this in- 

t Note F. 

Names of the Plymotheans, who 
subscribed the civil compact at 
Cape Cod. 

John Carver, William Bradford, 
Edward Winslow, William Brew- 
ster, Isaac Allerton, Miles Stand- 
ish, John Alden, Samuel Fuller, 
Christopher Martin, William Mul- 
lens, William White, Richard War- 
ren, John Howland, Stephen Hop- 
kins, Edward Tilly, John Tilly, 



strument dated ? At Cape Cod. 
Nov. 11, 1620. 

By how many, was this covenant 
subscribed ? 41 .f 

Whom did they then elect gov- 
ernor ? John Carver. x 



CHAPTER XX. 

Settlement at Plymouth. 

How much time did the Pilgrims 
spend in seeking and preparing for 
themselves, a habitation? Two 
months. 

On what part of Cape Cod, did 
they seriously think of settling? 

A few miles S. E. of Cape Cod 
harbor. 

Which way from Plymouth? 
Nearly east. 

On what important expedition, 
did some of them set out, Dec. 6 ? 
To go round Cape Cod bay. 

For what purpose 1 To discov- 
er the best place for a habitation. 

Where is Cape Cod bay ? Be- 
tween Cape Cod and the rest of 
Ms. 

How many set out on this im- 
portant expedition ? 14 Pilgrims 
and 4 sailors. 

Who were the principal charac- 
ters ? Carver j Bradford, Edward 
Winslow and Standish. 

How did they commence their 



Francis Cooke, Thomas Rogers, 
Thomas Tinker, John Ridgedale, 
Edward Fuller, John Turner, Fran- 
cis Eaton, James Chilton, John 
Crackston, John Billington, Moses 
Fletcher, John Goodman, Degory 
Priest, Thomas Williams, Gilbert 
Winslow, Edmund Margeson, Pe- 
ter Brown, Richard Brittcridge, 
George Soule, Richard Clarke, 
Richard Gardiner, John Allerton, 
Thomas English, Edward Dotey. 
Edward Leister. 
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expedition ? From Cape Cod har- 
bor, they proceeded towards the 
South, near the eastern shore of 
the bay. 

What was the state of the 
weather? It was so cold, that 
the salt water froze upon their 
garments. 

In what manner, did they after- 
wards travel ? Partly by sea, and 
partly by land. 

When did they have the first en- 
eounter with the Indians ? Dec. 8. 

Who made the attack? The 
Nausets. / 

What was the issue? It ap- 
pears to have been a bloodless 
skirmish. After exchanging a few 
shots, the Nausets fled. 

How did the adventurers pro- 
ceed, after the " first encounter ? " 
Thev went on board, and pro- 
ceeded a little farther along by the 
shore, and then turned, and sailed 
across the bay nearly to Plymouth. 

What disasters aid they meet 
with ? In a storm, they lost their 
rudder, mast and sails, and came 
very near losing their lives. 

Where did they keep Sabbath, 
Dec. 10 ? At Clark's island, near 
Plymouth. 

Where did they land, on Dec. 
11, after leaving Clark's island? 
At Plymouth. 

Why is this landing celebrated 
as TftE LANDING by way of 
eminence ? It was the first land- 
ing of any of the Pilgrims, at the 
oldest town in New-England. 

How many Pilgrims then land- 
ed ? Probably 14, the same who 
set out on the expedition. 

Why is Dec. 22, observed as the 
anniversary of the landing 1 Be- 

* The number that sailed from 
England, was 101. One person 
died on the passage, and one child, 
son of Stephen Hopkins, was born, 
who was called Oceanus. Four 
persons died in Cape Cod harbor. 
One of these was the wife of Mr. 
Bradford, who was soon after cho- 



cause Dec. 22, N. S. is the 

as Dec. 11, O. S. which was then 

in use. 

What judgment did thev then 
form of Plymouth ? They thought 
it was better for settlement, than 
any other they could there find. 

When did they begin to erect 
the first building at Plymouth 7 
Dec. 25. 

Why did they not begin sooner 1 
They were some days in fixing 
upon a spot, and were farther de 
tained by a storm. 

When, may we consider the set 
tlement of Plymouth as commen 
cing ? On the Sabbath, Dec. 31, 
the last day of the year 1620. 

Why may we consider it as com 
mencing then? Because some ol 
the company kept that Sabbath if 
their bouse at Plymouth. 

How many days was this, after 
they discovered Cape Cod ? 

what had been the state of the 
weather during that time? Un- 
commonly cola, stormy, and dis- 
tressing. 

What was the effect? Much 
suffering and injury to the people. 

How many of the Pilgrims died 
after their arrival, before April ? 
44.* 

How many survived ? 68. 

How many of the 41 signers of 
the compact died before April ? 21. 

How many survived ? 

How many were at some time, 
sick ? All but six or seven. 

Who was peculiarly engaged in 
rendering the sick all possible aid ? 
Gov. Carver. 

What method did the Pilgrims 
take, to prevent the Indians from 
knowing the extent of this morUl- 



sen governor. While he was ab- 
sent, she fell from the Mayflower, 
and was drowned, Dec. 7. On« 
child, Peregrine White, was born 
in Cape Cod harbor. He lived to 
be almost 84 years old. Of the 
Pilgrims, 6 died in Dec. 8 in Jan, 
17 in Feb. and 13 in March. 
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rty ? Levelled the graves and 
sowed them with grain. 

When the Plymotheans were so 
weak, why were they not destroy- 
ed by savages ? By the good 
providence of God, the savages 
were restrained from making an 
attack. 

When did the Pilgrims give the 
name Plymouth, io the place, where 
they settled ? When the settle- 
ment commenced. 

Why was it called Plymouth ? 
Partly because it had been so 
called by Capt. John Smith, and 
partly on account of the kindness 
they "had received at Plymouth in 
England. 

\yhat special preparation seems 
to have been made by Providence, 
for the settlement of Plymouth ? 
Almost all the natives on the coast 
of what is now Ms. had been cut 
off. 

How ? By war and pestilence. 

What pestuence ? Probably the 
yellow fever. 

What part of the natives had 
died 7 About nineteen twentieths. 

When had this pestilence taken 
place ? About the year 1617. 

How great were its ravages at 
Plymouth ? Every native had been 
destroyed,* except one, named 
Squanto, who was absent. 

What disaster had happened to 
a French vessel near Cape Cod, 
some years before ? 



* One remarkable circumstance, 
attending this pestilence, was not 
known till after the settlement of 
Plymouth. A French ship had 
been wrecked on Cape Cod. The 
men were saved with their goods. 
The natives kept their eye on them, 
till they found an opportunity to 
kill all but 3 or 4, ana divide the 
foods. The captives were sent 
from one tribe to another, as slaves. 
One of them learned so much of 
their language, as to tell them, that 
God was angry with them for their 
cruelty, and would destroy them, 



How were the seamen treated 
by the natives ? 

What were thev told, that God 
would do to them ior their cruelty ? 

What did they reply ? 

What did the Frenchman an- 
swer ? 

What afterwards called his 
words to their remembrance ? 

How did they feel, when the 
Pilgrims arrived at Cape Cod ? 

Which way is Plymouth from 
Hartford ? — from Boston ? 



CHAPTER XXL — p. 42. 
Samoset, Squanto and Massasoit 

Who first visited the Plymouth 
colony ? 

In what month and year ? 

Who was Samoset ? 

How far from Plymouth, was 
the country of Samoset ? Proba- 
bly about 200 miles. 

Which way? N. E. 

In which of the present states, 
must this have been ? 

How did he accost them ? 

Of whom, had he learned a little 
English? 

What, did he say, was the In- 
dian name of Plymouth ? 

How did they treat Samoset ? 



and give their country to another 
people. They answered, that they 
were too many for God to kill. 
He replied, that, if they were ever 
so many, God had many ways to 
kill them, of which they were then 
ignorant. When the pestilence 
came among them, they remem- 
bered the Frenchman's words 5 and 
when the Plymotheans arrived at 
Cape Cod, the few survivors imag- 
ined, that the other part of his 
prediction would soon be accom- 
plished. — Belknap's Biog. 2: 208 
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What disposition did Samoset 
fcberish towards the Plymotheans ? 

Whom did Samoset introduce 
at his third visit ? 

By whom, had Squanto been 
taken captive ? 

Where had Hunt sold Squanto ? 

Who had redeemed squanto 
from slavery? Probably the 
monks of Spam. 

Who was the greatest sachem 
in the region of Plymouth ? 

Who informed the Plymotheans, 
that Massasoit was approaching ? 

With what guard, was Massasoit 
attended ? 

What prevented for some time, 
any advances from either side ? 

Who was first sent to Massasoit ? 

What wish did M. express ? 

Who was sent for this purpose t 

What did Mr. Winslow carry to 
Massasoit? Two knives and a 
copper chain with a jewel in it. 

whom did Massasoit leave as a 
hostage with his men ? 

Meaning of hostage T 

f Note G. 

Treaty with Massasoit. 

Rarely has the interposition of 
Providence been more striking, or 
more worthy of devout acknowl- 
edgment, than in raising up and 
{>reserving to our fathers, such a 
riend as Massasoit. But for his 
kind influence, it seems, that the 
destruction of their little establish- 
ment must have been inevitable. 
This great and amiable prince, 
therefore, may not only be ranked 
among our benefactors, but among 
the saviors of our country. Like 
Powhatan, he seems to have been 
a kind of sachem of sachems, or 
emperor. He was not only sover- 
eign in his own Pokanoket, but 
had great influence over other do- 
minions. To gain his friendship, 
therefore, was to jjain the friend- 
ship of many a chief besides. So 
it proved b the result. It is doubt- 
ful, whether we have ever formed 



With how many men, did Mas- 
sasoit visit the Plymotheans ? SO. 

With how many men. did Stan- 
dish meet Massasoit ? o. 

For what purpose ? To escort 
him to one or the best houses. 

Meaning of escort f 

When had Standish been ap- 

inted military commander ? In 



What 'was the particular domin- 
ion of Massasoit 7 Pokanoket. 

Along what bay, did Pokanoket 
extend? Narraganset bay. 

What Indians inhabited that 
country? The Wampaneags or 
Wampanoags. 

What towns are now included in 
that country? Bristol, Warren, 
Barrington and Swanzey. 

Where were Massasoit's princi- 
pal seats ? At Mount Hope and 
Warren. 

Where was Mount Hope? In 
Bristol ? 

What treaty was formed with 
Massasoit ? t 



a treaty with any potentate, more 
important in its consequences, than 
that, which was formed with Mas- 
sasoit at Plymouth ; and no other 
surely is so worthy of the attention 
of our youth. The articles of this 
treaty j as first established, are the 
following;: 

" 1. That neither he, nor any of 
his, should injure or do hurt to any 
of theirpeopie. 

" 2. That if any of his did any 
hurt to any of theirs, he should 
send the offender, that they might 
punish him. 

" 3. That if any thing were ta* 
ken away from any of theirs, he" 
should cause it to be restored, and 
they should do the like to his. 

"4. That if any did unjustly war 
against him, they would aid him j 
and if any did war against them, 
he should aid them. 

" 5. That he should send to his 
neighbor confederates, to inform 
them of this, that they might nol 
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Why was Massasoit desirous of 
forming this treaty? That the 
Plymotheans might defend him 
against the Narragansets. 

. Who were the Narragansets ? 
A tribe of Indians, that lived on 
the west of Narraganset bay. 

In what state, is Narraganset 
bay? 

Number of the Narragansets, 
compared with other tribes ? It 
was the greatest tribe in New- 
England. 

Number of that tribe? About 
4000. 

How many warriors? About 
1000. 

How could 20 or 30 Plymothe- 
ans aid Massasoit against 1000 
Narragansets ? The fire-arms of 
the Plymotheans were terrible to 
the Indians. 

Who united with Massasoit in 
confirming the treaty of Plymouth, 
in the year 1639 ? 

wrong them, but might be likewise 
comprised in these conditions of 
peace. 

"6. That when his men come 
to them upon any occasion, they 
should leave their arms (which 
were then bows and arrows) behind 
them. 

•' 7. Lastly, That so doing, their 
sovereign Lord, King James. 
would esteem them as his friend 
and ally." 

" All which," says Morton, " he 
liked well, and withal at the same 
time, acknowledged himself con- 
tent to become the subject of our 
sovereign Lord aforesaid, his heirs 
-and successors) and gave unto 
%hem all the lands adjacent, to 
them and to theirs forever." 

Let it not be said, then, that our 
forefathers came to Plymouth, and 
robbed the Indians of their lands. 
The natives there were all dead j 
nor did a single Indian visit them, 
till Samoset bade them welcome. 

Eighteen years afterwards, Mas- 
sasoit with his eldest son Mooanam 



How long did the Mayflowei 
continue at Plymouth ? Till April 

Why did she continue so long ? 
On account of the sickness and 
mortality of the seamen. 

What part of them had died? 
About half. 

What distinguished character 
died the same April, that the May- 
flower departed ? Gov. Carver. 

For what, was he distinguished ? 
For piety, and for the sacrifices, 
which he made for the good of the 
Pilgrims. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

Gov. Bradford. 

Who soon succeeded Carver? 
William Bradford. 
At what age? 33.f 

or Alexander, came to Plymouth, 
and solemnly confirmed this treaty, 
and promised not to sell any land 
without the consent of the Plymo- 
theans. 



t Note H. 

Some account of Gov. Bradford* 

[The following sketch is taken 
principally from Allen's Biograph- 
ical and Historical Dictionary, a 
work that will be found peculiarly 
useful to the students of our histo- 

T yJL 

William Bradford, second gov- 
ernor of Plymouth colony, was 
born at Ansterfield, a village in 
the north of England, in 1588. 
His parents dylnff, when he was 
young, he was educated, first by 
his grand parents, and afterwards 
by his uncles, in the practice of 
agriculture. His paternal inherit- 
ance was considerable ; but he had 
no better education, than generally 
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In what country ; was he 
■*>rn? 

In what business, was he edu- 
cated? 

At what age, was his mind seri- 
ously impressed ? 
• By what means ? 

From what, did sickness con- 
duce to preserve him ? 

By whose ministry, were his 
good impressions confirmed ? 

Talk to the share of children of 
husbandmen. 

At the age of 12, his mind was 
seriously impressed in reading the 
scriptures j and an illness of long 
continuance conduced to preserve 
him from the follies of youth. His 
good impressions were confirmed 
by attending upon the ministry of 
Mr. Clifton. As he increased in 
years, he was enabled to vindicate 
his opinions against opposition. 
Being stigmatized as a Separatist, 
he cheerfully bore the frowns of his 
relatives and the scoffs of his neigh- 
bors. Fearless of persecution, he 
joined Mr. Clifton's church. Be- 
lieving, that many of the practices 
of the church of England were con- 
trary to the bible, he preferred the 
purity of worship to any temporal 
advantage, that might arise from 
bending nis conscience to the opin- 
ions of others. 

When about 18 years old, he was 
among those who attempted to es- 
cape to Holland; but was taken 
and imprisoned at Boston. On 
account of his youth, however, he 
was soon liberated. 

The next year, 16*08, he was 
one of those, who fled from Grims- 
by common, when part of the com- 
pany went to sea, and part were 
taken by the officers called pursui- 
vants. 

After some time, he went oyer 
to Zealand, through various diffi- 
culties. He was no sooner landed, 
than a malicious fellow passenger 
accused him before the Dutch mag- 
istrates, as a fugitive from Eng- 



Whose frowns and scoffs did he 
cheerfully bear 1 

Whose church did he join ? 

How was he punished for at- 
tempting to escape to Holland ? ^ 

What kindness did he receive 
from the Dutch magistrates, at 
Zealand ? 

Why was he not chosen govern- 
or immediately after the death of 
Carver ? 



land. But when they understood 
the cause of his emigration, they 
gave him protection, and permis- 
sion to join his brethren at Amster- 
dam. 

After a residence in Holland of 
about 10 years, he engaged with 
zeal in the plant of removing to 
America. He accordingly em- 
barked, and proceeded with the 
other Pilgrims in that most arduous 
and dangerous enterprise. While 
the Mayflower lay in Cape Cod 
harbor, he was one of the foremost 
in the several hazardous attempts 
to find a proper place for the seat 
of the colony. When returned 
from the last of these, in which his 
little company had had the happi- 
ness to discover Plymouth, he re- 
ceived the heart-rending intelli- 
gence, that during his absence, "his 
beloved wife had fallen from the 
ship, and was drowned. 

When Gov. Carver died, April 
f , Mr. Bradford was sick, and con- 
s.dered at the point of death. In 
great mercy, however, the Lord 
was pleased to raise him up, to be 
an unspeakable blessing to the in- 
fant plantation. As soon as he was 
sufficiently recovered to enter upon 
the duties of the office, he was elect- • 
ed governor. Though only about 
33 years old, he was most conspic- 
uous for wisdom, fortitude, piety 
and benevolence. The duties of 
this high office he discharged with 
the greatest faithfulness and dignity 
for 30 years, being the whole re- 
mainder of his life except five. 
Five times by his earnest request. 
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For what, was he peculiarly 
conspicuous ? 

How long was he governor 1 

What was the length of his ad- 
ministration compared with others 1 
It was the longest, that has oc- 
curred in New-England. 

What prevented his being gov- 
ernor five years more ? 

In what, did he strongly recom- 
mend rotation ? 

the honor of election was conferred 
upon another. During these years, 
however, he was first assistant and 
deputy governor. He strongly re- 
commended a rotation in the elec- 
tion of governor. " If this ap- 
pointment," said he, " is any honor 
or benefit, others should partake of 
it} if it is a burden, others should 
help bear it." 

One of the first acts of Bradford's 
administration, was to send an em- 
bassy to Massasoit. The objects 
of this were to explore the country ; 
to confirm the league ; to learn trie 
situation and strength of their new 
friend j to carry him some presents ; 
to apologize for some supposed in- 
juries ; to regulate their mutual in- 
tercourse j and to procure seed- 
corn for the next year. This most 
important business was executed 
in July, by Edward Winslow and 
Stephen Hopkins, with Squanto 
for their guide. 

It was well for the colony, that 
the friendship of Massasoit was 
thus secured. His influence was 
extensive. In consequence of his 
regard for the new settlers, nine 
sachem^ went to Plymouth in Sep- 
tember, and acknowledged them- 
"selves loyal subjects to king James. 

Having heard much of the Bay 
of Massachusetts, both from In- 
dians and from English fishermen, 
Gov. Bradford appointed ten men 
with Squanto and two other In- 
dians, to visit the place, and trade 
with the natives. On Sept. 18,, 
they sailed in their shallop, and the 
next day landed under a cliff, sup- 



Meaning of rotation f 

First memorable act of Brad- 
ford's administration ? 

For what objects ? 

Who were the ambassa 
dors? 

Who was their guide ? 

How many sachems professed 
subjection to king James in Sept. 
1621? 

What important bay did a party 

posed to be Copp's Hill, now in 
Boston, near Charlestown bridge. 
There they were kindly received 
by Obbatmua, sachem of Shaw- 
mut, one of the nine who a few 
days before, had subscribed the 
submission at Plymouth. Obba- 
tinua now renewed his submission ; 
and in return, the Plymotheans 
promised to assist him against his 
enemies the Tarrateens and the 
Squaw Sachem of Massachusetts. 
In Nov. the ship .Fortune arrived 
at Plymouth with 36 planters. 
Having been four months at sea, 
the provisions in the Fortune were 
almost wholly consumed. This 
was most unfortunate for the Plym- 
otheans, who were obliged to fur- 
nish provisions for the seamen on 
their return home. The conse- 

?uence was a grievous scarcity at 
'lymouth. All the colonists were 
immediately put upon half allow- 
ance. Before spring, the famine 
was distressing. 

In the height of this distress, a 
threatening message was received 
from Canonicus, the great sachem 
of the Narragansets. » It was in the 
style of the ancient Scythians, con- 
sisting of a bundle of arrows tied up 
with a snake skin. Squanto inter- 
preted this to be a threatening: and 
a challenge. The undaunted Brad- 
ford returned a bold reply, That 
if they loved war rither than 
peace, they might begin to hen they 
would ; that the people of Plym- 
outh had done them no wrong; 
neither did they fear them ; nor 
should the Narragansets find 
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of Ptymotheans visit the same 
month 7 

How were these received by 
Obbatinua 7 

Of what place was he sachem 7 

Present name 7 Boston. 

Against what enemies, did they 
promise to assist him 7 

What ship arrived at Plymouth 
in November, 1621 7 

How many planters came in the 
Fortune 7 

Why were they almost destitute 
of provision 7 

Consequence to the Plymothe- 
ans? 

What Indian chief sent them a 

tJtem unprepared. By another 
messenger the snake skm was sent 
back, charged with powder and 
bullets. The Indians, however, 
refused to receive it. They were 
afraid to let it continue in their 
houses j and it was brought back 
to Plymouth. Here the corre- 
spondence ended. It was judged 
prudejit, however, to fortify the 
town. This work was performed 
by the people, while they were 
pinched and pining with famine. 

In this exigency, Gov. Bradford 
found the advantage of his friendly 
intercourse with the Indians. He 
made several excursions among 
them, and procured corn end beans, 
faithfully paying for what he re- 
ceived. 

Thus serving his generation 
most faithfully and effectually ? and 
being ardently beloved and highly 
respected by all the good, he lived 
to a good old age, notwithstanding 
all his amazing nardships, toils ana 
afflictions. Having nearly reached 
the point of three score years and 
ten, he had a sweet release from 
every pang and every care. The 
night before he died, nis mind was 
so enraptured in view of religious 
truth and future blessedness, that 
he said to his friends in the morn- 
ing, " The good Spirit of God ha? 
given me a pledge of my happi- 



threatening message soon aftei ! 

In what manner 7 

Who interpreted this message ? 

What verbal reply did Bradford 
make? 

• What did he send back in the 
snake skin ? 

How did the Narragansets treat 
the powder and balls 7 

What defensive measures did the 
Plvmotheans adopt 7 

What provisions did Bradford 
procure from the Indians ? 

To what age, did Gov. Bradford 
live 7 69. 

By whom, was his death deeply 
lamented 7 

ness in another world, and the first 
fruits of eternal glory." His death , 
was deeply lamented, not only by 
the Plymotbeans, but by all the 
colonists in New England. 

Perhaps no magistrate has eve* 
more happily blended decision, en- 
ergy and faithfulness, with con- 
descension, suavity and kindness. 
Bradford would suffer no one to 
trample on the laws, or disturb the 
peace of the colony. During his 
administration, there were frequent 
accessions of new inhabitants. 
Some of them were refractory. 
But his wisdom and authority 
obliged them to respect the laws 
and customs of the country. The 
following instance may serve as a 
specimen. A company of young 
men, newly arrived, were very un- 
willing to comply with the govern- 
or's order for working on the pub- 
lic account. On a Cnristmas day, 
they excused themselves, under 
pretence, that it was against their 
conscience to work. Tne govern- 
or gave them no other answer, than, 
that he would let them alone, till 
they should be better informed. In 
thecourse of the day, he found them 
at play in the streets. Command- 
ing the instruments of their game 
,to be taken from them, he told them, 
that it would be /against -his con- 
science, to sufferthem to play, white 
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CHAPTER XXIII. — p. 36. 

Indian massacre in Va. 

On what rivers in Va. were there 
English settlements in 1622 ? f 



others were at work; and that if 
they had any religious regard to 
the day, they should show it in the 
exercise of devotion at home. This 
gentle reproof had the desired ef- 
fect; and prevented the repetition 
of such disorders. 

Was it not in special mercy to 
the Pilgrims, that their excellent 
friend and father, Gov. Carver, 
was taken from them, to rive place 
to the youthful sage and Christian 
hero, that succeeded him? But 
perhaps such questions should be 
suppressed. Had Carver lived, he 
migni have been no less illustrious 
than Bradford. It is of little im- 
portance for us to decide, which of 
these worthies was the superior. It 
rather becomes us to give thanks 
to God for the virtues and graces 
and distinguished usefulness of 
both. 



t Note I. 
Ina\ i massacre in Va. 1622. 

The i jlony had increased so fast, 
that in 'he year 1622, settlements 
were scattered, not only along the 
banks of James and York rivers, 
but began to extend to the Rappa- 
hannock, and even to the Potomac. 
f In this year, the cup of prosperity, 
of which the colonists began to 
taste, ww dashed from their lips. 

In the year 1618 ; died Powha- 
tan, who nad remained faithful to 
the English, ever since the mar- 
riage of Pocahontas to Mr. Rolfe. 
Powhatan was succeeded, not only 
in his own dominions, but in his in- 
fluence over all the neighboring 
tribes, by Opecancanough, a bold 
And cunning chief, as remarkable 
for his jealousy and hate of the 



Who succeeded Powhatan ? 
In what year 1 

Whom did he exceedingly hate ? • 
What stipulations did he renew / 
How long did he continue at 
peace with the colonists ? 

new settlers, as for his qualifica' 
tions to execute the vengeance, his 
resentments dictated. He renew- 
ed, however, the stipulations of 
Powhatan, and for about four years, 
the peace remained undisturbed. 
Rejoicing in prosperity, the colo 
nists neglected every precaution 
for safety. Unsuspicious of dan- 
ger, they paid no attention to the 
machinations of the Indians. Like 
the peaceful inhabitants of a socie- 
ty, completely established, they 
were no longer soldiers, but citi- 
zens 5 and were so intent on what 
was subservient to the comfort or 
embellishment of civil life, that 
every martial exercise began to be 
laid aside. The .Indians, whom 
they commonly employed as hunt- 
ers, were furnished with fire arms, 
and taught to use them with dex- 
terity. They were admitted at all 
times, freely into the habitations of 
the English, as harmless visitants ; 
were fed at their tables, and lodged 
in their chambers. During this 
state of free and friendly inter- 
course, the savages formed a con- 
spiracy to cut off all the colonists, 
without distinction of age, sex or 
character. All the tribes in the 
neighborhood of the English, ex- 
cept those east of the Chesapeak. 
were successively gained over, and 
united in the plot} and the means 
of perpetrating it were concerted 
with amazing secrecy. To each 
tribe a station was assigned, and a 
particular work of destruction pre- 
scribed. So deep and dark was 
their dissimulation, that they were 
accustomed to borrow boats of the 
English, to cross the river, in order 
to concert and mature their execra- 
ble designs. The 22d of March 
was designated as the day of de- 
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Why did not the colonists attend 
to the machinations of the Indians ? 

What arms were the Indians in- 
' structed to use ? 

How were they treated by the 
English 1 In the most friendly and 
hospitable manner. 

What conspiracy did the Indians 
form, during this friendly inter- 
course ? 

What day was designated for the 
perpetration of this design 1 

What did the Indians do the pre- 
ceding evening, the better to dis- 
guise their intentions ? 

How did the Indians behave on 
the morning of the massacre ? 

What is said of the suddenness 
of the execution 1 

struction to all the whites. The 
better to disguise their intentions, 
they brought on the preceding eve- 
ning, deer, turkeys and fish as pres- 
ents. Even on the morning of the^ 
massacre, they came freely among 
the whites, behaving in their usual 
friendly manner, until the very in- 
stant of commencing the carnage. 
At mid-day, finding the whites per- 
(*■'■ j secure, the savages rushed at 
oa.e upon them in their different 
settlements, and indiscriminately 
murdered men, women and chil- 
dren. So sudden was the execu- 
tion, that few perceived the weap- 
ons or the blows, that proved their 
death. Thus in one hour, and al- 
most at the same moment, fell 347 
persons, nearly a fourth part of the 
whole colony. But for two circum- 
stances, the slaughter might have 
been almost universal. An Indian, 
named Chanco, had been domesti- 
catec' ' / a Mr. Pace. He is repre- 
sentee as having been converted to 
Christianity. The nigh* preceding 
the massacre, this Indian was in- 
duced, probably by a sense of duty, 
to give information of the horrid plot, 
to Mr. Pace, who had been to him 
as a father. Mr. Pace instantly flew 
to Jamestown 5 and the alarm was 
given in season, to save that and 



How many persons were slaugh- 
tered in a single hour ? 

What part of the whole colony f 

Who had warned the people < f 
Jamestown of their danger ? 

Who had informed Mr. Pace ? 

How long beforehand ? 

What was the consequence to 
Jamestown and some of the adja 
cent settlements ? 

With what, were the survivors 
overwhelmed ? 

Where did they* assemble for 
safety ? — What ensued ? 

What was the fate of some ot 
the nearest tribes ? 

From what dread, were the col- 
ony delivered ? 



several of the adjacent settlements 
In other districts, the colonists ran 
to their arms, and with desperate 
valor, repulsed the assailants. 

Though the blow was thus pre- 
vented from descending with its full 
effect, it proved very grievous to an 
infant colony. In some settlements, 
not a single white man escaped. 
Many men of prime note, and among 
these several members of the coun- 
cil, were slain. The survivors, over- 
whelmed with grief, astonishment 
and terror, abandoned all their re- 
mote settlements, and assembled for 
safety, in Jamestown and its vicini- 
ty.^ Confined within narrow limits, 
they were less intent on schemes of 
industry, than on thoughts of re- 
venge. Every man took arms. A 
bloody war against the Indians en- 
sued 3 and neither old nor young 
were spared. They hunted the In- 
dians like wild beasts. Some of 
the nearest tribes were totally ex- 
terminated. 

These deeds of death, which 
were considered as necessary acts 
of retaliation, were followed by 
some happy effects. The colony 
were delivered so entirely from 
dread of the Indians, that the set- 
tlements began again to extern! 
and their industry to revive. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 



Winston's second visit to Mas- 
sasoit. Indian conspiracy. 

What important news respecting- 
. Massasoit, was received at Plym- 
outh in the spring of 1623 ? t 

Whom did Gov. Bradford send 
to visit him 1 

What distinguished patriot ac- 
companied him ? 

t Note J. 
Winslow' s second visit to Mas- 
sasoit. 

Edward Winslow was born in 
Worcestershire, in 1594. He was 
one of the most distinguished and 
useful of the Plymouth Pilgrims. 
He was one of the 14, who coasted 
the bay of Cape Cod, and dis- 
covered the harbor of Plymouth; 
When Massasoit visited Plymouth, 
Winslow offered himself as a hos- 
tage while a conference was held, 
and a treaty formed, with that sa- 
chem. Twice he was sent by 
Governor Bradford, to visit Massa- 
soit ; and for three years, he was 
Evernor. Probably, the most im- 
rtant business, that he ever per- 
med, was that of his second 
mission to Pokanoket. This he 
discharged in March, 1623, in com- 
pany with John Hambden, after- 
wards so illustrious by his opposi-* 
tion to the tyranny of Charles I. 
The following account is in the 
words of Winslow himself. 

" News, came to Plymouth, that 
Massasoit was like to die, and that 
at the same time, there was a 
Duich ship driven so high on the 
shore, before his dwelling, by stress 
of weather, that, till the tides in- 
creased, she could not be got off. 
N T ow, it being a commendable man- 
ner of the Indians, when any, es- 
pecially of note, are dangerously 
sick, for all that profess friendship 
to them to visit them in their ex- 
tremity 5 therefore it was thought 



Who was their guide ? 

What intelligence did they re* 
eeive in Combatant's country 7 

What is that country now called ? 
Swanzey. 

In what state ? Ms. 

Who manifested very great an- 
guish, when he heard .Massasoit 
was aead ? 

Can you mention some of the 
virtues, that Hobbamak ascribed to 
Massasoit ? 

meet, that as we had ever professed 
friendship, so we should now main- 
tain the same, by observing this 
their laudable custom; and the 
rather, because we desired to have 
some conference with the Dutch, 
not knowing, when we should have 
so fit an opportunity. 

" To that end, myself having for- 
merly been there, and understand- 
ing in some measure the Dutcji 
tongue, the governor again laid this 
service on myself, and fitted me 
with some cordials to administer to 
him 3 having one Mr. John Hamb- 
den, a gentleman of London, who 
then wintered with us, and desired 
much to see the country, for my 
consort, and Hobbamak for our 
guide. So we set forward, and 
lodged the first night at Namasket, 
where we had friendly entertain- 
ment. 

" The next day, about one of the 
clock, we came to a ferry in Con- 
batant's country, where, upon dis- 
charge of my piece, divers Indians 
came to us, from a house not far of£ 
They told us that Massasoit was 
dead, and that day buried ; and that 
the Dutch would be gone, before 
we could get thither, having hove 
off their ship already. This news 
struck us blank ; but especially 
Hobbamak, who desired me to re- 
turn with all speed. I told him, I 
would first think of it, considering 
now, that he being dead, Conba- 
tant, or Corbitant, was the most 
likely to succeed him, and that we 
were not above three miles from 
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How did they ascertain, that 
Massasoit was not dead 1 

What rendered it difficult for 
them to enter Massasoit's house, 
when they arrived ? 

For what purpose, were the In- 
dians there making- a horrible 
noise ? 

Who, did they tell him, was come 
to see him ? 

Mattapuyst, his dwelling place. 
Although he were but a hollow- 
hearted friend to us, I thought no 
time so fit as this, to enter into more 
friendly terms with him, and the 
rest of the sachems thereabouts ; 
hoping, through the blessing of God, 
it would be a means in that unset- 
tled state, to settle their affections 
towards us; and though it were 
somewhat dangerous, in respect of 
our personal safety, yet esteeming 
it the best means, leaving the event 
to God in his mercy, I resolved to 
put it in practice, if Mr. Hambden 
and Hobbamak durst attempt it 
with me, whom I found witling. 
So we went toward Mattapuyst. 

" In the way, Hobbamak mani- 
festing a troubled spirit, brake forth 
into these speeches, Neen womusu, 
Sagamus, Neen toomasu, Saga- 
mu8, &c. 'My loving Sachem! 
My loving Sachem ! many have I 
known, but never any like thee ! ' 
Then turning to me, he said, whilst 
I lived, I should never see his like 
among the Indians. He was no 
liar; he was not bloody and cruel, 
like other Indians ; in anger and 
passion, he was soon reclaimed; 
easy to be reconciled towards such 
as had offended him ; ruled by rea- 
son, in such measure, as he would 
not scorn the advice of mean men ; 
and that he governed his men bet- 
ter with few strokes, than others 
did with many, truly loving where 
he loved ; yea, he feared, we had 
not a faithful frjend left among the 
Indians, shewing how often he re- 
strained their malice. He contin- 
ued a long speech, with such signs 



In what state, did Winslow find 
him 1 Quite blind, and extremely 
sick. 

With what success, did Mr. 
Winslow use means for the resto- 
ration of Massasoit's health ? He 
was immediately better, and soon 
recovered. 

For whom else, did Mr. Wins- 
low use the same means ? 

of lamentation and unfeigned sor- 
row, as would have made the hard- 
est heart relent. 

" At length, we came to Matta- 
puyst, and went to the Sachem's 
place. Conbatant was not at home, 
[>ut at Pokanokick, five or six 
miles off. The squaw sachem gave 
us friendly entertainment. Here 
we inquired again concerning Mas- 
sasoit. They thought him dead; 
but knew no certainty. Where- 
upon, I bired one to go with all 
expedition to Pokanokick, that we 
might know the certainty thereof, 
and withal to acquaint Conbatant 
with our being there. About half 
an hour before sun-setting, the mes- 
senger returned, and told us, that 
he was not yet dead, though there 
was no hope, that we should find 
him living. Upon this, we were 
much revived, and set forward with 
all speed, though it was late within 
night, when we got thither. About 
two of the clock, that afternoon, 
the Dutchman had departed, so 
that, in -.that respect, our journey 
was frustrate. 

" When we came thither, we 
found the house so full of men, as 
we could scarce get in, though they 
used their best diligence to make 
way for us. They were in the 
onidst of their charms for him, mak- 
ing such a hellish noise, as distem 
}>ered us that were well, and there- 
ore unlike to ease him that was 
sick. About him, were six or 
eight women, who chafed his arms 
and legs, to keep heat in him. 
When they had made an end of 
their charming, one told him, that 
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By whose request ? 
- What did Massasoit say of the 
English, when he recovered ? 

What most important informa- 
tion did he communicate to them ? 
Information of an Indian conspir- 
acy. 

What Indians had formed this 
conspiracy 1 

Where did the Massachusetts 

his friends the English had come to 
see him. Having his understand- 
ing left, though his sight wholly 
gone, he asked, who was come. 
They told him Winsnow ; (for they 
cannot pronounce the letter L. ; but 
ordinarily N in place of it :) he de- 
sired to speak with me. When 1 
came to him, and they told him of 
it, be put forth his hand to me, 
which I took ; then he said twice, 
though very inwardly, ' Keen 
Winsnow? 1 ' Ant thou Wins- 
low ? ' I answered ^Ahhe* that 
is ' Yes.' Then he doubled these 
words, ' Matta neen wonckunet 
namen Winsnow!' that is to 
say, 'O Winslow, I shall never 
see thee again! 7 Then I called 
Hobbamak, and desired him to tell 
Massasoit, that the Governor, hear- 
ing of his sickness, was sorry for 
the same; and though, by reason 
of many businesses, he could not 
himself come, yet he had sent me, 
with such things for him, as he 
thought most likely to do him good 
in this extremity ; and whereof, if 
he pleased to take, I would present- 
ly give him; which he desired; 
ana having a confection of many 
comfortable conserves on the point 
of my knife, I gave him seme, 
which I could scarce get through 
his teeth. When it was dissolved 
in his mouth, he swallowed the 
juice of it, whereat those that were 
about him, were much rejoiced, 
saving, he had not swallowed any 
thing in two days before. Then I 
desired to see his mouth, which 
was exceedingly furred, and his 
tongue swellea in such a manner, 



reside ? In the region between 
Plymouth and Boston. 

Against whom, was the plot 
formed ? 

Who were Weston's colony ? 
A small colony, planted by Mr. 
Thomas Weston. 

When? In 1622. 

Where? At Wessagusset. 

Where was Wessagusset 1 Be- 



that it was not possible for him to 
eat such meat as they had. T^hen 
I washed his mouth, and scraped 
his tongue; after which, I gave 
him more of the confection, which 
he swallowed with more readiness. 
Then he desired to drink. 1 dis- 
solved some of it in water, and 
gave him thereof; and within half 
an hour, this wrought a great al- 
teration in him, and presently af- 
ter, his sight began to come to him. 
Then I gave him more, and told 
him of a mishap we had by the 
way, in breaking a bottle of drink, 
which the Governor also sent him, 
saying, if he would send any of his 
men to Plymouth, 1 would send for 
more of the same { also for chick- 
ens, to make him broth, and for 
other things, which, I knew, were 
good for him, and would stay the 
return of the messenger. This he 
took marveNous kindly, and ap- 
pointed some, who were ready to 
go, by two of the clock in the morn- 
ing; against which time, I made 
ready a letter, declaring our good 
success, and desiring such things as 
were proper. He requested me, 
that I would the next day take mj 
piece, and kill him some fowl, and 
make him such pottage, as he had 
eaten at Plymouth, which I prom- 
ised; but his stomach coming to 
him, I must needs make him some 
without fowl, before I went abroad. 
I caused a woman to bruise some 
corn, and take the flour from it, 
and set the broken corn in a pip- 
kin, (for they have earthen pots of 
all sizes.) When the clay broke, 
we went out to seek herbs, (it bn 
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iween Plymouth and Boston, a lit- 
tle nearer to Boston than to Plym- 
outh. 

Present name of Wessagusset 1 
Weymouth. 

Object of this conspiracy 1 First 
to destroy all Weston's men, and 
then all the Plymotheans. 

Why did the Massachusetts 
wish to destroy Weston's colony ? 
Some of Weston's men had great- 
ly incensed the Massachusetts by 
stealing their corn, &c. and by 
telling them, that their governor 
would come, and take away their 
corn by force. 

Why did the Massachusetts wish 

ing the middle of March) but could 
not find any but strawberry leaves, 
of which I gathered a handful, and 
put into the same, and because I 
had nothing to relish it, I went 
forth again, and pulled up a sassa- 
fras root, and sliced a piece, and 
boiled it. till it had a good relish. 
Of this broth, I gave him a pint, 
which he drank, and liked it well ; 
after this, his sight mended, and he 
took some rest. That morning he 
caused me to spend in going among 
the sick in the town, requesting me 
to wash their mouths, and give them 
some of the same I gave him. This 
pains I took willingly, though it 
were much offensive to me. 

" When the messengers were re- 
turned, finding his stomach come 
to him, he would not have the 
chickens killed, but kept them for 
„ breed. Neither durst we give him 
any physic, because he was so much 
altered, not doubting of his recove- 
ry, if he were careful. Upon his 
recovery, he brake forth into these 
speeches : ' Now I see the English 
are my friends, and love me. 
Whilst I live, I will never forget 
this kindness, they have shewed 
me.' At our coming away, he 
called Hobbamak to him, and pri- 
vately told him of a plot of the Mas- 
sachusetts *against Weston' s Colo- 
ny, and so against us. But he 



to destroy the Plymotheans 7 To 
prevent their revenging the destruc- 
tion of Weston's colony. 

How many tribes had the Mas- 
sachusetts persuaded to unite with 
them in this conspiracy? Seven. 

Where were these tribes situ- 
ated ? Most of them on Cape Cod, 
or other parts near to Plymouth. 

What method did Massasoit 
recommend to crush the conspir- 
acy ? To seize and put to death 
the chief conspirators. f 

With how many men, was Capt 
Standish sent to Weston's planta 
tion? 

For what purpose ? 



would neither join therein, nor give 
way to any of his. With this he 
charged him to acquaint me, by the 
way, that I might inform the Gov- 
ernor. Being fitted for our re- 
turn, we took leave of him, who 
returned many thanks to our Gov- 
ernor, and also to ourselves, for 
our labor and love. The like did 
all that were about him. So we 
departed." 



t Note K. 

The greatest exploit of Captain 
Standish. 
On this alarming occasion, the 
whole company offiie Plymothe- 
ans were assembled in court. Such 
was their confidence in Gov. Brad- 
ford,, that they requested him and 
Mr. Allerton his assistant, to con- 
cert the best measures for their 
safety. The result was, to strength- 
en the fortifications, to be vigilant 
at home, and to send such a force 
to the Bay of Ms. under Captain 
Standish, as he should judge suffi- 
cient to crush the conspiracy. 
Standish with 8 chosen men, and 
the faithful Hobbamak for a guide, 
went in the shallop to Weston's 
plantation, having goods, as usual, 
to trade with the Indians. Here 
he met the persons, who had been 
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What Indians there insulted and 
threatened Capt. Standish 1 

What ensued ? 

Who commenced the attack? 
Capt. Standish. 

With what, did he slay Peck- 
suot ? 

How many Indians were slain in 
the whole ? 

What was done with the head 
of Wittuwamat ? — Why ? 

What did Mj. Robinson say. 
when he heard of the death or 
these Indians 1 "Q that you had 
converted some, before you had 
killed any ! 1% 

What was the effect of this sud- 
den execution ? 

What did the sachem Ianough 
say, in the midst of these distrac- 
tions? 

Why did not the surviving con- 
spirators sue for peace ? 

What measure did Weston's 
men adopt, to avoid the evil con- 
sequences ? 

How soon was this after its com- 
mencement ? 

What method did the Plymothe- 
ans adopt, to increase their crop of 



named as conspirators, particu- 
larly Pecksuot and Wittuwamat. 
These Indians insulted and threat- 
ened Capt. Standish. A quarrel 
ensued. Standish. snatching a 
knife from the neck of Pecksuot, 
killed this proud boaster with his 
own weapon. Others killed Wit- 
tuwamat, whose head, according to 
their orders, they carried to Plym- 
outh, to terrify the rest of the con- 
' spiratoTs. Five other Indians were 
slain. This sudden execution so 
terrified and amazed the other con- 
spirators, that they forsook their- 
houses, running to and fro, like 
men distracted, living in swamps 
and deserts. In this way, many of 
them died of cold, disease and hun- 
ger. One of these poor wretches 
was Ianough, sachem of Mattachi- 
est, now part of Barnstable and 
Yarmouth. In the midst of these 



corn ? Each family had a separate 
field. 

What had been their practice the 
two first years 1 They had labored 
in common upon fields belonging 
equally to all. 

Consequence of separate fields ? 
Greater industry, and the prospect 
of much more corn. 

What great calamity were they 
soon called to endure ? Almost en- 
tire want of provision, except what 
they could procure from day to 
day. 

How lon^ were they destitute of 
bread ? Three or four months. 

Upon what, did they subsist? 
Principally upon clams, lobsters, 
fish, and occasionally, a little wild 
fowl and venison. 

What greater calamity did they 
fear ? Famine. 

From what cause 7 Drought. 

For how many weeks, had they 
no rain ? Eight or nine. 

What special means did they 
adopt to avert the evil ? p. 45. 

How long did the public religious 
exercises continue 1 Eight or nine 
hours. 



distractions, Ianough said, that the 
God of the English was offended 
with them, and would destroy them 
in his anger. 

The surviving conspirators would 
have sued for peace; but were 
afraid to go to Plymouth. Wes- 
ton's pappte were so apprehensive 
of the consequences of this affair, 
that they quitted the plantation. 

Thus ended Weston's plantation, 
within one year after it began. He 
had been one of the adventurers to 
Plymouth ; but quitted them, and 
took a separate patent; and bis 
plantation was intended to rival 
that of Plymouth. He sent his col- 
ony, without coming in person to 
America, till after the dispersion of 
his people ; some of whom, he found 
among the eastern fishermen, and 
of them he first heard of the ruin 
of his enterprise. — Belknap. 
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What was the issue 7 

How did they notice this bless- 
ing? 

When commenced the settlement 
of N. H. 7 

From what country, were the first 
settlers ? 

At the mouth of what river, did 
they commence a settlement ? 

Oldest town in N. H. ? 

Which way is Dover from Ports- 
mouth ? — from York ? 

How long did the settlement of 
Dover commence, after that of 
Plymouth ? — of Jamestown 7 

In what vear, was the London 
company dissolved? 

By what king 7 

Under what pretext 7 

Who assumed the government 
of the Va. colony, when the char- 
ter was taken away 7 

Who appointed the governor 7 

In whom, was vested the power 
of government 7 

j Note L. 

Conspiracy of Lyford and Old- 
ham. 

We have seen the little company 
of the Plymothean Pilgrims, ii the 
first place ; determining to forsake 
all for Christ. We have seen them 
persecuted, afflicted, distressed, 
though not in despair. We have 
seen them quitting their dear-loved 
homes and country, and flying to a 
neighboring community, that kind- 
ly opened her arms, to receive them. 
We have seen these devoted Pil- 
grims determining to seek a refuge 
in the new world, and then com- 
mitting themselves to the mercy of 
the winds and waves, under the 
guidance of their Almighty Friend. 
With trembling solicitude, we have 
followed them across the mountain 
waves of the angry deep, while 
there often seemea but a step be- 
tween them and death. We have 
had the satisfaction to view them 
safely anchored in their desired 
haven, secure from rocks and shoals 



How much money had the Com 
pany expended upon the colony 1 

How many persons had been 
sent over 7 

How many survived in 1624 7 

Successor of James I. 7 

In what year 7 1625. 

Condition of the colony under 
Charles I. 7 It suffered greatly. 

From what cause 7 From bis 
severe and arbitrary restraints 



CHAPTER XXV.— p. 46. 

Conspiracy of Lyford and Old* 
ham. magistrates of Plymouth, 
4-c. 

What distinguished character 
joined the Plymotheans in 1624 7 f 



and tides and storms. Having re* 
joiced with them^iere for a mo- 
ment, we have found, that this was 
not their rest. We have seen them 
enduring still greater hardships and 
exposures, and many of them sink- 
ing to their eternal rest. We have 
seen the emaciated survivors, con- 
tinued in the furnace of affliction, 
still trusting in God, patient in trib- 
ulation, rejoicing in hope. We 
have seen them increased by small 
accessions of their friends, exposed 
to death from the vengeance of sur- 
rounding natives, who had plotted 
to shea their blood. From this 
horrid conspiracy, we have seen 
them delivered by the wonder 
working providence of God, through 
the instrumentality of the faithfu. 
Massasoit, and the desperate valor 
of Blandish and his little army. 

Let us now behold them under a 
trial much more unexpected, and 
perhaps scarcely less excruciating, 
than any of the preceding. This 
was occasioned by a conspiracy 
formed among themselves, for the 
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In what employment, had Ly- 
ford been engaged I 

In what manner, did he salute 
ihe Plymotlieans ? 

How did they receive him ? 

What special mark of respect 
J id Bradford show him ? 

What special privilege did he 
desire ? 

purpose of overturning at once, 
their infant church and state. 

Early in the spring of 1624, came 
over Mr. John Lyford, sent by some 
of the adventurers in England. He 
had been a preacher. When he 
came ashore^ he saluted the Ply- 
motheans with the greatest ap- 
parent reverence and humility. 
•' And indeed" says Morton, " he 
made them ashamed, he so bowed 
*nd cringed unto them, and would 
have kissed their hands, if they 
would have suffered him. Yea, he 
wept, and shed many tears, blessing 
God, that had brought him to see 
their faces, and admiring the things 
they had done in their wants, as if 
he had been made all of love, and 
the humblest person in the world." 
They received him with the utmost 
kindness, and rave him the best 
entertainment, their poverty could 
afford. Indeed the groat Bradford 
himself was so pleased with his ap- 
parent piety, affection and intelli- 
gence, that in difficult cases, he 
would often consult Lyford, as 
though he had been another Brew- 
ster. 

At length, he expressed a desire 
to become a member of their church. 
He made a copious confession of 
his faith or religious opinions ; and 
added an acknowledgment of his 
former corruptions and vices, with 
which, he professed, that his con- 
science had been greatly burdened. 
He was accordingly received j and 
so far from making any objection, 
it is probable, that the church re- 
joiced in the acquisition of such a 
brother. 

Ere long, he formed an acquaint- 



With whom, did Lyford soon be- 
come intimately acquainted 1 

What spirit did they soon mani- 
fest? 

With what, was it suspected, 
that Lyford's letters to England 
were fraught ? 

Who ascertained this point ? 



ance with Mr. John Oldham. They 
soon became intimate, and mani- 
fested a spirit of perverseness and 
malignity. They spared no pains, 
to draw as many as possible, into 
their faction. However vile and 
profane, they were received by 
these conspirators, and encouraged 
in their wickedness, especially in 
speaking evil of the church. Pri- 
vate meetings and whisperings 
were multiplied, while they were 
feasting their imaginations in anti- 
cipation of the great things, which 
they hoped to accomplish. Not- 
withstanding all their efforts to pre- 
serve a fair appearance, their works 
of darkness could not wholly elude 
the vigilance of Bradford and 
others. 

At length, the ship, which brought 
Lyford, was about to return to Eng- 
land. It had been observed, that 
for some time,, he had been much 
engaged in writing letters ; and it 
was suspected, that theywere deep- 
ly fraught with evil. The govern- 
or and some of his friends fearing, 
that Lyford's letters might have a 
pernicious influence in England, 
thought it their duty to make dili- 
gent search, to ascertain their con- 
tents. They accordingly went to 
the ship, that lay at some distance, 
and called for all the letters, that 
had been sent there by Lyford and 
Oldham. It happened very fortu- 
nately, that Mr. Pierce, the Capt. 
of the vessel, was friendly to Brad- 
ford, and willing to afford him 
every possible aid in detecting and 
exposing the strange machinations 
of these two men. He accordindy 
produced all their letters, entrusted 
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With what, were Lyford's letters 
filled? 

Why did Bradford say nothing 
of Lyford's letters, for some weeks 7 

What officer did Oldham abuse 
with most opprobrious language ? 

What duty had Standish required 
him to perform 1 9 

Conduct of Oldham, when Brad- 

to his care. Twenty were found 
from the pen of Lyford ; many of 
them long, and most^copiously re- 
plenished with slanders and railing 
accusations against the Plymothe- 
ans, tending to the injury and ruin 
of their colony. Of most of these, 
they took copies, and sent the orig- 
inals to Engiana. Of some of the 
worst, they kept the originals, and 
sent copies to England. These 
originals they kept, to witness 
against him, and to prevent the 
possibility of his denying them to 
be his. 

The conspirators, suspecting 
what was the governor's errand 
to the ship, appeared somewhat 
abashed, when he returned. But 
the discoveries being kept a pro- 
found secret, in a few weeks, they 
appeared as brisk and cheerful as 
ever, and proceeded to the comple- 
tion of their nefarious arrange- 
ments. The design of this silence 
was to discover their accomplices. 
That they had accomplices, was 
too evident already. For besides 
the letters of Lyford and Oldham, 
i hey found one from another hand, 
stating, that these men intended to 
have a reformation in church and 
commonwealth, and that as soon 
as the ship was gone, they intended 
to join together, and have the sac- 
rament separately. Oldham's let- 
ters showed him to be as deep in 
the plot as Lyford. . 

At length, the conspirators be- 
gan more openly to attempt the 
execution of their wicked designs. 
They manifested a disposition to 
fin/1 fault and contend with one and 
another for the merest trifle. 



ford sent a messenger to quell the 
tumult 1 

What punishment was then in- 
flicted upon Oldham 1 

Who soon held a separate meet- 
ing on the Sabbath ? 
• Who were assembled, when a 
court was formed, to try the disor 
ganizers? 

As it was judged necessary to 
keep a guard, to prevent being sur- 
prised by hostile Indians, Oldham 
was called upon by Capt. Standish, 
to take his turn in the performance 
of that duty. But Oldham refused 
to obey the Captain's order, called 
him rascal, and beggarly rascal, 
and drew his knife at him, though 
Standish offered him not the least 
violence. norgave him one unpleas- 
ant wora. N Gov. Bradford hearing 
the tumult, sent a messenger to 
quell it. But Oldham, becoming 
still more outrageous, ranted with 
great fury, and called them all 
traitors. Upon this, he was appre- 
hended, and committed to prison. 
Appearing much moderated by the 
infliction of a small punishment, he 
was released upon trial. 

Shortly after, Lyford and his 
accomplices, without the least inti- 
mation to the Gov. the elder or the 
church, withdrew themselves, and 
held a separate meeting on the Sab- 
bath, witn many manifestations of 
an insolent and factious disposition. 

It was thought high time to call 
these disorganizes to account. A 
court being formed, and the whole 
company assembled, Lyford and 
Oldham were called to the bar of 
justice. They were accused of 
plotting against the colony, and 
disturbing the peace of both church 
and state. Tnese charges, drawn 
out in many particulars, they al- 
most totally denied, and boldly de- 
manded proof. Lyford pretended 
to regard many allegations with 
•astonishment. His letters were 
then produced j and he was in- 
stantly struck dumb. Not so with 
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v Of what, were Lyford and Old- 
ham accused ? 

How did they treat these char- 
ged /, 

What evidence was then pro- 
duced against Lyford ? 

How was Lyford affected 1 

How was Oldham affected ? 

Of what, did he complain 1 

Oldham. He broke out in rage 
and fury, bitterly complaining, 
that their letters were intercepted. 
Nor did he stbp here. Then, and 
there it was, that he erected the 
standard of open mutiny, and 
called his partizans to immediate 
rebellion. " My masters, " said he, 
* where are your hearts 1 Now 
show your courage. You have 
often complained to me. Now is 
the time, it you will do any thing. 
I will stand by you," &c. &c. But 
none of his party dared to speak, or 
to move, in opposition to authority. 

The Gov. then turned to Lyford, 
exhibited his letters, caused them 
to be openly read, and made such 
a striking exhibition of his hypoc- 
risy, treachery and ingratitude, as 
filled all his confederates with 
shame and confusion. 

After a while, poor Lyford re- 
covered a little courage, and at- 
tempted to palliate his crimes. He 
said, that several persons had made 
complaints to him, and stated par- 
ticulars. But this only conduced 
to plunge him deeper in the mire. 
The persons being all present, de- 
nied every word. 

They then proceeded to deal with 
I him more particularly respecting 
his dissimulation in the church, &c. 
&c. " In conclusion, he was fully 
convicted, and burst out into tears, 
and confessed, he feared he was a 
reprobate ; his sins were so great, 
that he doubted, that God woula 
not pardon them ; he was unsavo- 
ry salt, &c. and that he had so 
wronged them, as he could never 
make them amends ; confessed all 
5 



are particularly exposed ? 
r dia Lyford attempt to pal- 



To what, did he then call his 

partizans? 

How did his partizans appear 1 

With what, were Lyford's con- 
federates filled, when his conduct 
was more { 

How c 
Hate his crime's 1 

Why did he not succeed in this 1 

he had written agai«sl them, was 
false and naught, both for matter 
and manner ; and all this he did 
with as much fulness, as words and 
tears could express." 

Thus convicxed and condemned, 
Lyford and Oldham were sen- 
tenced to banishment ; Oldham, to 
depart immediately, and Lyford, 
after six months. They had some 
hope that Lyford's repentance was 
sincere, and that his conduct would 
be such, as to render it consistent 
to remit his punishment. Accord- 
ingly, the one departed, and the 
other remained. 

Lyford acknowledged, that his 
censure was far less, than he de- 
served, and afterwards confessed 
his sin to the church with more ful- 
ness and more weeping than before. 
He confessed, that if God should 
make him a vagabond in the earth, 
like Cain, it would be just. He 
confessed, that three things had ex- 
cited him to these works of ini- 
quity, pride, vain-glory and self- 
love. 

Some were so affected with the 
appearance of his deep sorrow and 
repentance, that they were willing 
to fall on their knees, and beg for 
his restoration. 

About two months after, he wrote 
a letter to the adventurers in Eng- 
land. The person, to whom the 
letter was entrusted, delivered it to 
Gov. Bradford. What must have 
been the grief, as well as amaze- 
ment of that good man, when he 
saw its contents. After all Ly- 
ford's convictions, confessions and 
public acknowledgments in the 
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How did he manifest his sorrow, 
when he was fully convicted ? 

What did he confess respecting 
what he had written against the 
people of Plymouth ? 

Yvhat sentence was pronounced 
against Lyford and Oldham ? 

Why did they give Lyford a res- 
pite of six months 1 

presence of firod and his church 
and the whole company, with so 
many tears and censures of him- 
self, he had now the hardiness and 
presumption to justify almost all 
things contained in his former let- 
ters, which he had acknowledged to 
be such egregious lies and slanders. 

Early the next year, 1626, Old- 
ham had the presumption to return 
to Plymouth, contrary to his sen- 
tence of expulsion. He now ap- 
Ssared more outrageous than ever, 
e called them all rebels and trai- 
tors. His fury was soon moder- 
ated, however, by imprisonment. 
Beihg taken out of prison, he was 
compelled to pass between a num- 
ber of soldiers, each of whom was 
ordered to five him a blow with the 
but end of his musket. He was 
then conducted to the water-side, 
and consigned to a boat, with this 
farewell, Go, and mend your man- 
ners. 

About a year afterwards, he was 
exposed to imminent danger at sea, 
on the shoals of Cape Cod. At that 
awful extremity, fearing that every 
hour would be nis last, a sense of 
his guilt rushed upon him, like a 

S'ant. He trembled ; he prayed ; 
ough perhaps he had never before 
so much as attempted to offer up a 
desire to God. To his companions 
in danger, be confessed, that he had 
exceedingly injured the church and 

nle of Plymouth 5 and that, as 
ad sought their ruin, so God 
had now met with him, and might 
destroy him. He prayed God to 
forgive him ; and maae a vow of 
reformation, if his life should be 



What did Lyford acknowledge 
respecting his sentence 1 

To whom, did he afterwards 
make more full confession ? 

How soon after, did he justify 
almost every slander, that he had 
confessed ? 

In what year, did Oldham return 
to Plymouth ? 

spared. The vow thus made in the 
deep anguish of his soul, there is 
reason to hope, he was enable^, in 
some measure, to keep. His con- 
duct toward the good people of 
Plymouth, was afterwards very 
different. 

About ten years after, be was 
murdered by the Indians, in his 
own vessel, near Block island. 
His death was one cause of the 
Pequot war the next year. 

When Lyford's six months weie 
expired, so far from reformation, he 
had doubled his crimes, and was 
only fit to be cast out, as unsavory 
salt. It appeared upon farther in 
quiry, that he had been a profligate 
character, and had caused many a 
heart to bleed in Ireland and Eng- 
land. 

Banished from Plymouth, he 
went to Nantasket, (now Hull near 
Boston) thence, to Salem 5 and 
thence, to Virginia, where he died. 

The conduct of Lyford is suited 
to teach us a most solemn, and 
awful lesson. We can hardly help 
supposing, that he was in some 
measure, insane. This is perhaps 
always the case with those, who are 
guilty of such horrible inconsisten- 
cy. But this insanity, no doubt, is 
generally produced by the indul- 
gence of pride, passion, sensuality, 
&c. By the excessive abuse of 
reason, the faculty is essentially 
impaired. Let him, that thinketn 
he standeth, take heed, lest he fall. 
Let us beware of hypocrisy in our- 
selves and others. 

But while we detest the hypo- 
crite, as the vilest of the vile, lei 
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How did he then appear f 

With what farewell, was he sent 
»ff the second time ? 

Where was he in great peril, 
about a year after f 

How was he then affected by a 
view of his conduct at Plymouth ? 

What did he confess to his ship- 
mates? 

What vow did he make ? 

What was his conduct after- 
wards? 

By whom, was he murdered in 
I 1636? 

Of what war was his murder a 
cause? 

Where did Lyford die ? 

If Lyford was in some measure 
insane, by what was his insanity 
probably produced ? 

Meaning of insane ? 

What is likely to be the effect 
upon reason, if we greatly abuse it ? 

How many magistrates had the 
Plvmotheans at first? — See p. 46. 

What were they ? 

How long were they governed 
, by two magistrates ? 

How many magistrates had they 
in 1624 ? 

What number of assistants had 
the Gov. in 1633 ? 7. 

In what year, did the towns in 
that colony begin to send deputies ? 

How long after the first repre- 
sentative assembly in Va. 1 

In what year, was Plymouth col- 
ony united with Ms. ? In 1692. 

How many vears, had it been a 
separate jurisdiction ? 

Why did not Mr. Robinson re- 
move to this country ? He died, 
. before he found it convenient to 
w come. 

In what year, did he die ? 1625. 

What effect nad his death upon 



none presume to think, that there 
is no such thing 1 as true religion. 
Christ has promised, that the gates 
of hell shall not prevail against his 
church. If religion were not a re- 
ality, and a real excellence, it would 



his church at Leyden? It wai 
soon dissolved. 

What became of the members ? 
Some went to other parts of Hoi* 
land, and some came to New- 
England. 

Who of Robinson's connections 
came to this country ? His widow 
and children. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

Mount Wollaston. Thomtu 
Morton. 

When commenced the settlement 
near Mount Wollaston ?» In 1625. 

Where is Mount Wollaston ? In 
Quincy, near the seat of Mr. John 
Adams, second president of the 
United States. 

Where is Quincy ? Eight miles 
S. of Boston. 

From whom had Mount Wollas* 
ton its name ? From Capt. Wollas* t 
ton, who was the principal man in 
forming the settlement. 

Whom did Wollaston place over 
his plantation, to govern in his ab- 
sence ? Mr. Filcner. 

Who persuaded the people to 
depose Filcher, and take himself 
for their leader ? Thomas Morton. 

Under what circumstances, did 
Morton do this ? When they were 
very merry and partly intoxicated. 

What was the character of Mor- 
ton ? He had more craft than 
honesty. 

What was the conduct of Wol- 
laston's people under Morton? 

never have counterfeits. Gold, 
silver and precious stones may be 
counterfeited by thousands, but 
who ever thought of counterfeiting 
chaff and stubble ? 
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They were extremely licentious 
and jprofane. 

What did they erect upon Mount 
Wollaston ? A May-pole. 

Meaning of may-pole ? 

What -did they then call Mount 
Wollaston ? Merry Mount. 

What forbidden articles did Mor- 
ton sell to the natives ? Fire arms 
and ammunition. 

Who had forbidden the sale of 
these articles ? The king of Eng- 
land. 

In what, did Morton instruct the 
natives ? In the use of fire arms. 

Who united together, to suppress 
the mischief at Merry Mount? 
The people of Plymouth, Naum- 
keag, Piscataqua, Dover, Nantas- 
ket, and several other individuals. 

What method did, they first adopt 
with Morton ? They seriously ad- 
monished and entreated him*to dis- 
continue his dangerous practices. 

How did he receive their admo- 
nition ? With insolence and threat- 
ening. 

Who then conducted an expedi- 
tion against Merry Mount ? Capt. 
Standish. 

With what success? He took 
Morion prisoner. 

How 7 As Standish advanced 
to Morton's house, Morton stepped 
out to shoot him: but Standish 
seized the gun, and took him pris- 
oner by mam strength. 

What was done with Morton? 
He was conducted to Plymouth,' 
and soon sent to England. 

Who cut down the May-pole at 
Merry Mount ? Mr. Endicott, af- 
terwards Gov. of Ms. 

In what year ? 1628. 

What name was then given to 
Merry Mount 1 Mount Dagon. 

When did Morton return to 
Mount Dagon ? The next year. 

How was he punished in the 
year 1631 ? His house was burnt 
down, and he was again sent a 
prisoner to England. 

Why was his house burnt ? To 



give satisfaction to the Indians, 
whom he had greatly injured ; and 
" that it might no longer be a roost 
for unclean birds." 



Miscellaneous Questions. 
flo.2. 

Of what colony was Edward 
Wingfield president ? 

How soon after the first settle- 
ment of Jamestown, were the peo- 
ple reduced from 500 to 60 ? 

In what year, did Alexander 
unite with Massasoit in confirming' 
the treaty of Plymouth ? 

Who was John Lyford ? 

What period is distinguished for 
settlements ? 

Of what colony is Capt. John 
Smith considered the father ? 

What is meant by the starving 
time? 

What magistrates gave a most 
favorable testimony to the conduct 
of the church at Leyden ? 

Principal bay in R. I. ? 

In which of the U. S. was a set- 
tlement commenced in 1623 ? 

Who formed a conspiracy, to 
new model the church and govern- 
ment of Plymouth ? 

Who was Thomas Morton ? 

In what year, were the London 
and Plymouth Companies formed ? 

Who was unjustly excluded from 
the first council at Jamestown ? 

Who offered 500 bushels of corn, 
to ransom his daughter ? 

What minister went with the 
Pilgrims from Levden to America ? 

What great tribe of Indians lived 
principally in R. I. ? 

First permanent settlement in 
North America ? 

How much older is Plymouth 
than Dover ? 

Who abused Capt. Standish witk 
most opprobrious language, at Ply 
mouth ? 
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What name did Morton give to 
Mount Wollaston 7 

Who was Christopher Newport ? 

Who was sentenced to pay Capt. 
Smith a fine of 200 pounds ? 

What Indian princess did Capt. 
Argal take, ana carry to James- 
town? 

What tribe in N. England con- 
sisted of about 4000 Indians ? 

What name was given to Merry 
Mount, when the May-pole was cut 
down? 

The mouth of what bay is be- 
tween Cape Henry and Cape 
Charles ? 

What Indian princess married 
Mr.Rolfe? 

What did Robinson say in com- 
mendation of Luther and Calvin ? 

Second governor of Plymouth ? 

After Morton had been seriously 
admonished, by whom was he 
taken prisoner 7 

How was Powhatan rendered 
friendly to the English ? 

Where did Mrs. Bradford die ? 

What Indian princess was con- 
verted, and called Rebecca ? 

Who advised the Plymotheans to 
shake off the name of Brownist ? 

Who was governor of Plymouth 
30 years? 

Whom did Standish take prison- 
er at Mount Dagon ? 

Into what bay, does the river 
James empty ? 

Who was much displeased with 
Mr. Rolfe, because he married a 
king's daughter ? 

Why did the Indians of Va. 
carry presents to the whites, March 
21.I6&? 

What was done with Morton 
after Standish had taken him 
prisoner ? 

Second Gov. of Jamestown ? 

In what country, did Pocahon- 
tas die? 

Of what ship, was Mr. Jones 
Captain? 

What do you recollect of Mr. 
Pace? 



What Gov. of Jamestown com- 
mitted the principal management to 
Smith ? 

At how many English ports did 
the Plymotheans call ? 

Who planted a little colony at 
Wessagusset ? 

Who was Okee ? 

In what part of N. Y. did the 
Dutch build a fort in 1613 ? 

At what English ports, did the 
Plymotheans call ? 

Whose house was burnt to give 
satisfaction to the injured natives ? 

Who captured Okee ? 

Who attempted to plant a colony 
on one of the Elizabeth islands ? 

First governor of Plymouth 7 

Who advised the Plymotheans to 
seize and put to death the prin- 
cipal conspirators of the Ms. In- 
dians. 

Who was Opecancanouffh ? 

What distinguished character 
was captured by Opecancanough ? 

Who was Samoset ? — Peck- 
suot? 

For what, is the year 1607 most 
distinguished ? 

Distinguished daughter of Pow- 
hatan? 

Who first hailed the Plymothe- 
ans welcome, after their arrival at 
Plymouth ? 

For what, is the year 1492 most 
distinguished 7 

What distinguished man was 

E reserved from death by Poca- 
ontas? 

What became of the Sagadahok 
colony ? 

Present name of Patuxet ? 

Who was lanough ? 

For what, is the year 1497 most 
distinguished ? 

Who introduced Squanto at Ply- 
mouth ? 

For what, is the year 1498 most 
distinguished ? 

Who formed a plot, to destroy 
the people at Jamestown in 1609 ? 

What colony commenced in 
1620? 
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Who was Sauanto ? 

How soon after the settlement of 
the colony of Jamestown, did Pow- 
hatan plot their destruction ? 

What name was given to them, 
who desired greater purity of wor- 
ship, discipline and morals, in Eng- 
land ? 

Who was Massasoit ? 

How many names have been 
given to a hill, near Mr. Adams's 
in Quincy ? 

Who was Edward Wingfield ? 

What dreadful plot did Poca- 
hontas reveal ? 

Who were the Wompaneags ? 

Who was Capt Woflaston ? 



CHAl»TER XXVII. — p. 44. 

Council of Plymouth. Patent of 
New-England. 

Who granted a patent to the 
Council of Plymouth? — In what 
year ? 

Of how many members, did the 
Council of Plymouth consist ? 40. 

Where did they reside ? In or 
near Plymouth in England. 

For what purpose, was the Coun- 
cil of Plymouth formed ? 

Between what degrees of lati- 
tude, is the territory granted by 
this patent ? 

By what, is it bounded east and 
west ? By the Atlantic and Pacific. 

About how many degrees of lon- 
gitude, in length ? 

How many degrees of latitude, 
in width ? 

How manv miles in length? 
About 2700. * 

How many in width ? 

What states and territories in 
the U. S. are now embraced within 
this grant ? 

What British dominions ? 

What great lakes ? [The three 
last questions may be answered 



with an eye upon the map, antes* 
the teacher prefers to have the an 
swers committed to memory.] 

What name was given to the 
whole territory, granted by this 
charter ? New England. 

How many times larger was this 
territory, than N. England now is ? 
Twenty times. 

How much larger than the £4 
U. S. 1 Twice as large. 

What was James to receive for 
granting this charter? One fifth 
part of the gold and silver ores, 
that should ever be found within 
the premises. 

What right had James to grant 
this territory to the Council of 
Plymouth ? No right. 

On what, did he pretend to found 
his right ? Upon the circumstance, 
that his subjects had " taken actu- 
al possession of the continent in his 
name, and to his use as sovereign 
lord " of the same. 

What indication in Providence, 
did he think, invited him to pro- 
mote settlements in this country 1 
The destruction of the natives "by 
pestilence and war. 

What blessings did James pro- 
fess a wish to confer upon the sur- 
viving natives? Civilization and 
Christianity. 

What special proviso was con- 
tained in this patent ? If any of 
the lands should be found occupied 
by the subjects of Christian prin- 
ces, such occupants should not be 
molested. 

Of what other patents, was this 
to the Council of Plymouth the 
foundation ? 



CHAPTER XXVin.— p. 47. 

Settlement of Massachusetts. 

In what year, was laid the foun 
dation of the colony of Ms. ? 
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By whom, was granted the pa- 
lent of this colony / 

To whom ? Henry Roswell and 
five others. 

What territory did it convey ? 

How far did this territory extend 
east and west ? From the Atlan- 
tic to the Pacific, about 2500 
miles. 

How many times greater was 
the length than the breadth? 
About 60 times. 

What city does Charles river 
separate from Charlestown ? 

in what state, does the Merrimac 
rise? 

What is its general direction in 
N.H.7 — in Ms.? 

Who took the lead in forming 
a settlement at Salem ? 

In what year ? 

Indian name of Salem ? 

Whom did Endicott find at 
Naumkeag? Roger Conant and 
two or three of his associates. 

Why did he not find Indians? 
Probably most of them had been 
cut off by pestilence ; and all the 
survivors had withdrawn. 

On what account? Probably 
from fear of disease. 

What most remarkable circum- 
stance was common to Patuxet and 
Naumkeag, at the arrival of our 
forefathers? Not a native was 
found at either. 

Whence had Conant come to 
Naumkeag ? Having continued 
awhile witn the Plvmotheans, he 
removed to Nantasket; thence to 
C. Ann; and thence to Naum- 
keag. 

How many vessels came to Na- 
umkeag in 1628 ? Two. 

With how many passengers? 
Probabfr about 100. 

What power did king Charles 
grant to the Ms. colony in 1629 ? 

$ Where did the people settle, 
that came over in 16z9 ? 

What was Naumkeag thence 
called 7 Salem. 

What distinguished ministers 



came over that year ? Mr. Skcl 
ton and Mr. Higginson. 

Where was established the sec- 
ond church in New England ? Al 
Salem. 

In what year ? 1629. 

Who were immediately settled 
as their ministers? Mr Skellon 
and Mr. Higginson. 

What names were applied to the 
offices which they sustained ? Mr. 
Skelton was called pastor, and Mr. 
"Higginson teacher. 

What was the difference ? It 
was considered as the duty of the 
teacher principally to instruct by 
doctrinal discussions, and of the 
pastor to make practical applica- 
tions and to exhort. But probably 
the difference was more in name, 
than in reality. 

Indian name of Charlestown ? 
Mishawam. 

What Indians did they find at 
Mishawam ? The Abergenians. 

Who was their Sachem ? John 
Sagamore. 

What special kindness did he 
show the English ? He very read- 
ily allowed them to settle there. 

How did he treat them after- 
wards ? He was always very 
friendly. 

' How much longer did he live ? 
About four years. 

Of what disease, did he die ? 
Of the small pox. 

Among whom, did the small pox 
make most dreadful ravages about 
that time ? The Indians in that 
region. 

In what hope, did Sagamore die ? 
That he should go to the English- 
man's God. 

Why was Mishawam called 
Charlestown ? In honor of Charles I. 

How many of the colony died iu 
that year ? About 80. 

$ What most distinguished char- 
acter came over" in 1630? Jomi 
Winthrop. 

To what office, had he been ap 
pointed ? 
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Who had been chosen deputy 
governor ? 

Where did Gov. Winthrop first 
and ? At Salem. 

In what month ? 

To what place, did he remove in 
Juh' ? Charlestown. 

How many settlers arrived at 
Charlestown nearly at the same 
time? 1500. 

What distinguished ministers 
were among these settlers? Mr. 
Wilson and Mr. Phillips. 

By what magistrates, was the 
colony governed ? By a governor, 
deputy governor, and several as- 
sistants. 

By whom, were these chosen at 
first? By the patentees in Eng- 
land. 

By whom, were they chosen af- 
ter their arrival? The assistants 
were chosen by the people; the 
governor and deputy governor, 
sometimes by the assistants, and 
sometimes by the people. 

How often ? Once a year. 

What was the first question de- 
rided by the court, after their ar- 
rival ? How the minister should 
oe maintained. 

What provision did they make 
lor Mr. Phillips ? To build him a 
house, and give him 30 pounds a 
year. 

How many dollars are 30 pounds 
:>ierli»g ? 

How much better was money 
irien, than now ? About three 

Where was Mr. Phillips settled ? 
A*. Watertown. 

What provision did they make 
for Mr. Wilson ? To build him a 
I'ouse, nnd give him 20 pounds a 
vrar, till the arrival of his wife. 

Where was Mr. Wilson settled ? 
At Charlestown. 

To what place, did he very soon 
remove ? To Shawmut. 

§ How many colonists came over 
lo "Ms. in the year 1630 ? About 
1700. 



In how many vessels 1 17. 

In what town in Ms. were settle* 
meats commenced in 1630 ? Dor- 
chester, Watertown, Boston and 
Roxbury. 

In what town, did great sickness 
and mortality prevail that sumiher t 
At Charlestown. 

What cause was assigned for iu 
being more sickly there than else- 
where ? The badness of the water, 
as they could then find none but 
what was brackish. 

To what place, did the Gov. and 
the principal part of the people of 
Charlestown soon remove ) To 
Shawmut. 

On what account? Principally 
for the sake of an excellent spring 
of water there. 

Who informed them of that 
spring, and invited them over ? 
Mr. William Blackstone. 

How long had Mr. Blackstone 
resided in Shawmut ? Probably 
several years. 

What name was first given to 
Shawmut, by the English ? Tri- 
mountain. 

Why? On account of three 
large hills in Shawmut. 

What Hills ? Copt's Hill, Bea- 
con Hill, and Fort Hill. 

What was Trimountain soon 
called ? Boston. 

Why ? Principally from respect 
to Mr. Cotton, a most distinguished 
minister from Boston in England. 

What town immediately became 
the metropolis of Ms. ? Boston. 

Where is Copt's Hill ? At the 
north end of Boston, near Charles- 
*town bridge. 

Where is Fort Hill? In the 
eastern central part of the city, 
near the principal wharves. 

Where was Beacon Hill ? In 
the western part of the city, N. E. 
of the state house. 

What has become of Beacon 
Hill ? A few years ago, it was 
ducr down, to furnish situations for 
buildings. 
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$How many of Ms. colony died 
n the year 1630 7 About 200. 

How many returned to Eng- 
land 7 About 100. 

Why did they return 7 Partly 
from fear of famine, and partly from 
dislike to the civil government. 

Why did they dislike the govern- 
ment f They thought it too strict 
in restraining and punishing their 



What did Gov. Dudley say of 
their departure 7 " Glad were we 
so to be rid of them." 

By what, were the people great- 
.y distressed the ensuing winter? 
Scarcity. 

What appointment was made on 
account or this scarcity 7 

Upon what, were many families 
obliged to subsist 7 

What was substituted for the in- 
tended fast ?— Why ? 

$ What number came over from 
England in 1631 1 About 90. 

How many in 1632 f Nearly 250. 

What greatly discouraged many 
people in England from coming 
over in those years 7 The calami- 
ties of those who came over before ; 
the actual return of so many to 
England 5 false representations of 
this country; and above all the 
wicked machinations of the ene- 
mies of Ms. 

What conduced to promote emi- 
grations in these /years, notwith- 
standing these obstacles 7 Oppres- 
sions in England. 

What two causes most conduced 
to increase these oppressions ? The 
rising power of the queen, and the 
persecuting spirit of Bishop Laud.f 

Why did the power of the queen 
have this effect 7 She was a zeal- 
ous, active Papist, and her husband 
was extremely fond of her. 

Who was her husband 7 Charles 
1. 

Who probably conduced more 
than any other man, to promote 
the settlement of Ms. 7 Archbishop 
Laud. 



How t By his extreme supersti- 
tion, outrageous conduct and horri- 
ble persecutions, he drove away 
thousands from England, who found 
an asylum here. 

When did Laud become arch- 
bishop of Canterbury 7 In 1633. 

How long after that, did the 
tide of emigration continue to flow 
abundantly from England 7 For 7 
years 

Why did it almost entirely cease 
in 16407 Because the Puritans 
ceased to be persecuted. 

Why did the Puritans then cease 
to be persecuted 7 The power of 
Charles and Laud was broken. 

How 7 By the spirit of liberty. 

What became of Laud and 
Charles I. 7 They were put to 



How many emigrants had then 
arrived in New England in the 
whole 7 About 20,0CK). 

In how many ships 7 About 
300. 

At what expense? 200,000 
pounds sterling. 

How many dollars 7 

Equal to how many dollars 
now* 

In what part of New-England, 
had these emigrants landed? Al- 
most all of them in Ms. 

Have more emigrated to New- 
England, or from it, since the year 
16407 From it. 



CHAPTER XXIX. — p. 40. 
Settlement of Maryland. % 

Who commenced the first settle- 
ment in Md. 7 William Clayborne. 

In what year 7 1631. 

How long after the arrival of 
Wmthrop in Ms. 7 

Where did Clayborne settle 7 
On Kent island. 
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Where is Kent island? Near 
the east side of Chesapeak bay, 
opposite to Annapolis. 

What authority had Clayborne 
to form a settlement there ? He 
bad had permission from the king 
to traffic in those parts. 

What was the effect of this set- 
tlement afterwards ? It produced 
great contention and difficulties. 

What king granted a patent of 
Md. ? — To whom? 

In what year ? 

Proper name of Lord Balti- 
more? 

Where is Baltimore, of which 
Calvert was Baron ? In Ireland. 

For whom was Md. called ? 

Who was her father ? 

Her husband ? * Charles I. 

Religion of Lord Baltimore? 
Roman Catholic. 

Meaning of Roman Catholic ? 

Whom did Lord Baltimore make 
governor of hi9 colony ? 

In what year, did Gov. Calvert 
begin a settlement in Md. ? 

With how many planters ? 

Where? At St. Mary. 

Where was SL Mary ? On the 
north side of the Potomac, very 
near the mouth. 

By what bay, is Md. divided 7 

On what river, is Baltimore ? 

Into what, does the Petapsco 
empty ? 

Why did emigrants flock to Md. ? 
The greatest religious freedom was 
there enjoyed. 

What renders this religious free- 
dom peculiarly remarkable ? The 
proprietor, governor and people 
were Papists. 

What may in some measure 
< S i miuish our wonder at this ? The 
Oalverts were subjects of a prince 
professedly Protestant, had re- 
ceived very great favors from him, 
and might hope to gain some favor 
for their fellow Catholics in Eng- 
land. Besides, the Calverts were 
unquestionably among the most 
liberal Catholics, that ever lived. 



CHAPTER XXX.- p. BO. 

Settlement of Connecticut. 

What Sachem visited Boston and 
Plymouth in 1631? Wahquimi- 
cut. 

For what purpose ? To entreat 
the English to settle in his domin- 
ions on Ct. river. 

What induced him to do this ? 
Fear of the Pequot Indians. 

Character of the Pequots ? 
They were the most fierce and 
dreadful tribe in New England. 

Why did not Gov. Winthrop at- 
tempt to comply with the request 
of Wahquimicut ? The colony of 
Ms. had been settled so recently, 
that it was not practicable. 

How far was the request regard- 
ed by the government of Plymouth ? 
The next year, they sent men to Ct. 
river to make observations. 

In what year, was the first framed 
house erected in Ct. ? 

By whom ? The Plymotheans. 

For what purpose ? 

On which siae of Ct. river, is 
Windsor 7 

Which way from East Windsor ? 

What river empties into the Ct. 
at Windsor ? Farmington river. 

How was the English trading 
house situated in relation to Far- 
mington river ? A little below the 
mouth. 

Who forbade the Plymotheans to 
proceed up the Ct. ? 

Where were the Dutch, when 
they made this prohibition ? 

What did the Dutch threaten to 
#lo, if the Plymotheans did not in- 
stantly stop ? Fire upon them. 

How was this threat treated ? 

Conduct of the Dutch ? They 
did not presume to fire. 

Where did the Dutch erect a 
trading-house very soon after ? At 
Hartford. 

$To whom, was first given a 
patent of Ct.? Robert Earl of 
Warwick. • 
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By whom? The council of 
Plymouth. 

In what year ? 1630. 

What relation did he sustain to 
that council ? He was president. 

To whom, did Warwick transfer 
his patent ? To Lord Say and 
Seal, Lord Brook, Richard Sal- 
tonstall, John Hambden and seven 
others. 

In what year? 1631. 

What is the eastern boundary of 
the land, granted by this patent ? 
Narraganset bay and Narraganset 
river. 

What is Narraganset river more 
generally called ? Pawtucket river. 

What is it called in Ms. ? Black- 
stone river. 

Northern boundary ? A line ex- 
tending west from the head of 
Blackstone river, to the Pacific 
ocean. 

Southern boundary ? A line ex- 
tending from the mouth of Narra- 
ganset baqy along the sea coast 120 
miles, and thence west to the Pa- 
cific. 

Western boundary? The Pa- 
cific. 

Of what states and territories , 
does it embrace a part ? 

What great lakes ? 

How many times greater is the 
territory granted by that patent, 
than the state of Ct. ? Fifty times. 

$ Whence came the first settlers 
of Ct. ? From Ms. 

From what towns ? Dorchester, 
Newtown »and Watertown. 

How long had they resided 
there? Most of them, from one, 
to four years. 

Why did they wish to remove ? 
Principally for the sake of more 
and better land. 

To whom, did some of them pe- 
tition for leave to remove? To 
Aft general court of Ms. 
•in what year? 1634. 

With what success*? They were 
permitted to remove to some other 
parts of Ms. but not to Ct. 



What was their conduct upon 
this refusal ? Most of them acqui- 
esced ; but a very few removed the 
same year to Ct. 

Where did these few settle ? A* 
Pyquaug. 

Present name of Pyquaug" 
Wethersfield. 

On which side of the Ct. is it ? 

How is W. situated in relation 
to the rest of Ct. 7 1^ is the cen- 
tral town. • 

In what year, were the petition- 
ers allowed to remove to Ct. ? In 
1635. 

In what towns, in Ct. did a con- 
siderable number settle iu 1635? 
Wethersfield, Hartford and Wind- 
sor. 

What arrangements were made 
for settlements in these towns I A 
number of men were sent on to 
build loff houses, &c. 

How large was the company of 
men, women and children, that re- 
moved to Ct. in Oct. 1635 ? About 
60. 

How long were they in perform- 
ing the journey ? A fortnight. 

What is about the distance from 
Cambridge to Hartford ? 

What number removed to Ct. 
that year 7 Probably about 200. 

Where settled the emigrants 
from Dorchester ? At Windsor. 

those from Newtown 7 At 

Hartford. 

— — those from Watertown ? At 
Wethersfield. 

How did they attempt to trans- 
port their furniture and provisions ? 

What became of these ? 

How could the Ct. settlers live 
without them ? They were reduced 
to extreme distress. 

How many returned to Ms. in the 
beginning of winter? Nearly 100. 

How ? Some by land through 
the wilderness ; but the greater part 
having walked to the mouth of Ct. 
river, sailed to Boston. 

What was the condition of those, 
who kept their stations on the river 1 
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On what, did they principally 
subsist 7 

What became of the cattle, Uiat 
could not be got over the river 7 

Were not these fathers of Ct. 
very imprudent to attempt a settle- 
ment there, so late in the season ? 
Perhaps not. Had their goods ar- 
rived according to their expecta- 
tion, and had the season been as 
mild as usual, they might have 
been carried through tlje whiter, 
without any trials deserving the 
historian's notice. 

& Who arrived at Boston in 
1635, with a commission as gov- 
ernor of Ct. 7 

Who gave him bis commission 7 

For wnat purpose, did he send 
SO men to the mouth of Ct. river ? 

On which side of the river, did 
they build the fort 7 The west side. 

What did they call it 7 

Why? In honor of the two 
lords, that commissioned him. 

Who appeared soon after, to take 
possession of the river 7 

Who prevented the landing of 
the Dutch 7 

§ In what year, did Messrs. 
Hooker and Stone remove to Ct. 7 

Where did they settle ? 

How many settlers came with 
them ? A hundred. 

How long were they in coming 7 

What was their guide 7 

On what, did they subsist 7 

How many inhabitants were 
there then in the three towns of 
Ct? About 800. 

t Note M. 

Sentence of banishment. 

i( Whereas Mr. Roger Williams, 
one of the elders of the church of 
Salem, hath broached and divulged 
diverse new opinions, against the 
authority of magistrates ; as also 
writ letters of defamation, both of 
the magistrates and churches here, 
and that before anv conviction, 
and yet maintaineth the same with- 



CHAPTER XXXI. — p. 61 

Settlement of Rhode-Island. 

Who commenced the settlement 
of Providence 7 

In what year 7 

How long after the settlement of 
Hartford and Windsor 7 of Bos- 
ton? of Plymouth 7 — of James- 
town? 

Where had Mr. Wi.'*ams been 
a minister 7 In England, in New- 
Plymouth and in Salem. 

Where was he, when sentenced 
to banishment 7 In Salem. 

In what year, was his sentence ? 
1636. 

With what crimes, was he 
charged? Broaching and di- 
vulging new and dangerous opin- 
ions against the authority of magis 
trates, and writing letters of def 
amation both of magistrates and 
cburches.f 

Was not this banishment perse- 
cution 7 If it was inflicted in any 
degree for mere opinion, it was per- 
secution ; if for misconduct, it might 
have been just. - 

What was the fact 7 He seems 
to have been banished for declar- 
ing and propagating opinions, and 
for defamation. 

Meaning of defamation ? 

What was the conduct of Mr. 
Williams in relation to Ms. after 
his settlement at Providence? 
Uniformly kind. 

What great benefit did Mr. Wil- 

out anv retraction : it is therefore 
ordered, that the said Mr. Williams 
shall depart out of this jurisdiction 
within six weeks, now next ensu- 
ing ; which, if he neglect to per- 
form, it shall be lawful for the gov- 
ernor and two of the magistrates to 
send him to some place out of ttjjfc 
jurisdiction, not to return anymore, 
without license from the court." 
See Winthrop's Hist, of N. E. ed- 
ited by Savage j Vol. I. p, 161. 
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hams confer upon New-England ? 
He, was probably the means of 
saving- the colonies from destruction 
by the Indians. 

How? By conciliating some 
Indians, and giving information of 
the hostile intentions of others. 

How many removed with Cod- 
dinglon to Aquetneck 7 — When ? 

What was Aquetneck after- 
wards called ?— Why ? 

Where is Rhodes 7 

What two circumstances pro- 
moted the settlement of R. I. 7 

In what year, were Providence 
and R. I. incorporated by a char- 
ter? In 1644. 

Who obtained that charter ? 

Where ? In England. 

Of whom ? 



CHAPTER XXXIL— p. 65. 
Pequot War. 

In what year, was the Pequot 
war? 

How long after the settlement 
of Wether^field? — of Hartford 
and Windsor ? 

Where was the principal resi- 
dence of the Pequots ? 

What other regions did they oc- 
cupy 7 The regions that are now 
New- London and Stonington. 

In what part of Ct. are New- 
London, Groton and Stonington? 

Which of these towns is between 
the other two 7 Groton. 

Near the mouth of what river, is 
New-London 7 

Indian name of the Thames ? 
Pequot river. 

Where was Pequot harbor ? At 
the mouth of the Thames. # 

What tribe of Indians was tho 
most warlike and terrific in New- 
England ? The Pequots. 



Where had they previously 
lived? In the interior. 

How had they gained possession 
of the coast ? By conquest. 

Where was their principal fort ? 
In Groton, a few miles from New 
London. • 

Where had they another fort? 
On Mystic river, near the border of 
Stonington, 6 or 7 miles from their 
principal fort. 

What was their smaller fort 
called ? Fort Mystic. 

$ How many warriors had the 
Pequots ? About 700. 

Their principal sachem ? Sassa- 
cus. 

What was his character? He 
was a most mighty and terrible 
warrior. 

How many sachems had he un- 
der him ? Twenty-six. 

Who was the principal of these? 
Mononotto. 

What was the only tribe in 
their vicinity, that the Pequots 
had not conquered t The Narra- 
gansets. 

Which way from the residence 
of the Pequots, was the country of 
the Narragansets? 

$ Whom did the confederates 
of the Pequots muAler in 1634? 
Capt. Stone, Capt. Norton and 
eigm others. 

Where were these murders per- 
petrated? On Ct. river, a few 
miles from the mouth. 

Why were the Pecraots chargea- 
ble with the guilt of tnis massacre ? 
Sassacus was knowing to it, shared 
the plunder, and had probably con- 
trived it. 

$ When did the Pequots make 
a treaty of peace with the English 
at Ms.? In 1634, soon after the 
murder of Stone, &c. 

Why did the Peauots wish to be 
at peace with the English ? Tne 
Dutch and the Narragansets were 
making war upon them. 

Between whom, did the Pequots 
wish the English to act as media* 
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tors ? Themselves and the Narra- 
gansets. 

Conduct of the Pequots after that 
treaty? They were more hostile 
and bloody than before. 

How did they regard the Eng- 
lish ? As strangers and intruders. 

What resolution did the Pequots 
then form, respecting the English 
in this country? To exterminate 
them. Meaning of exterminate ? 

$ How did the Pequots think 
they could exterminate the Eng- 
'ish? By uniting all the Indians 
against them. 

With what tribe, did the Pe- 
ouols make the greatest efforts for 
this purpose ? The Narra^ansets. 

Principal argument, which the 
Pequots urged with the Narragan- 
sets ? That the English, if suffered 
to continue, would exterminate the 
Indians. 

Influence of this argument? 
The Narragansets were almost 



t Note N. 

Murder of Mr. John Oldham, 
avenged by John Gallop. 

In August, 1636, was murdered 
by the Indians, Mr. John Oldham, 
who had been expelled from Plym- 
outh. There is reason to- hope, 
that after his wonderful preserva- 
tion on the shoals of Cape Cod ; 
he did really mend his manners. 
Having resided a while at Nan- 
tasket, Cape Ann and perhaps at 
Salem or Charlestown, he was 
among the first planters of Water- 
town. There he was not only a 
respectable citizen, but had the 
honor to be one of 24 freemen, who 
in 1634, represented the eight towns 
in Ms. and constituted the first gen- 
eral court of delegates in that col- 
ony. 

The leading circumstances of his 
death, are the following. 

As Mr. John Gallop was sailing 
near Block island, he saw a small 
vessel, which he took to be Mr. 



persuaded to combine against the 
English. 

What prevented? Their thirst 
for revenge. 

Who had probably made upon 
them, an impression favorable to 
the English ? Roger Williams. 

What method aid the governor 
of Ms. adopt, to prevent the union ? 
Sent for Miantonimo, and made a • 
treaty with him. 

Inwhatvear? 1636. 

Name of that governor of Ms. ? 
Henry Vane. 

Who was Miantonimo ? Nephew 
to Canonicus, and next to him in 
authority. 

Principal articles of that treaty ? 
To maintain a firm peace together j 
to unite in war against the Pe- 
quots ; to maintain Tree trade, and 
to have the treaty extend to pos- 
terity. 

$ In what vear was John Old- 
ham murdered ? t — Where ? 

Oldham's, and accordingly hailed 
him ; but received no answer. As 
he saw the deck full of Indians, 
and a canoe, just gone from Old- 
ham's vessel, filled with goods and 
Indians, he suspected, that Oldham 
had been murdered. 

He had with him only one man 
and two small boys. "He and his 
little party were armed with two 
guns and two pistols. The Indians 
were 14 or 15 in number, armed 
with gunSg pikes and swords. Not- 
withstanding the extreme disparity 
of forces, Gallop being a most cour- 
ageous and resolute man, dared to 
attack the savages. As he had no 
bullets, the two guns and two pis- 
tols were loaded with large snot, 
and at once discharged at the In- 
dians ; who were so frightened, 
that they instantly skulked beneath 
the deck. There for a while, they 
felt secure. But Gallop getting to 
the windward of them, with a brisk 
gale, drove against their vessel with 
such violence, as almost to overset 
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Which way is Block island from 
R. I. — from Fairfield 7 

From what place, had he been 
expelled for bad conduct ? 

What was the occasion of his 
reformation ? 

From what town, was be sent to 
the general court of delegates in 
Ms. f S 

By whom, was he murdered ? 

What Indians ? Principally, 
Block-Islanders and Narragansets. 

Who avenged the death of O. ? 

Who assisted Gallop ? 

By whom, were several of the 
surviving murderers protected ? 
The Pequots. 

§ What fort did the Pequots be- 
siege, towards the close of 1636 ? 
Fort Saybrook. 



them. Six of the affrightened sav- 
ages leaped into the sea, and were 
drowned. Standing off again, and 
fanning down upon her a second 
time, he bored her with his anchor ; 
and the two vessels being thus fast- 
ened to each other, he attempted to 
shoot the Indians in their lurking 
places, through the side of their 
vessel. At length getting loose, he 
drove down upon them the 'third 
time, and caused 4 or 5 more to 
jump overboard. There being but 
four left, he ventured to go aboard of 
their vessel. He immediately took 
and bound two of them. Two 
others, armed with swords in a lit- 
tle room below, could not be driven 
from their retreat. — Mr. Oldham's 
corpse was found on board, the 
head split, and the body horribly 
mangled, and not yet cold. 



t Note O. 

txtreme trial* of the Ct. planters 
in the sprung of 1637. 

The affairs of Ct. at this time, 
wore a most gloomy aspect. They 
had sustained great losses in cattle 



How long did the siege continue t 
Till the next spring. 

By whom, was the siege raised 
in March 1 Capt. Mason and 20 
men. 

What kept the people of Ct. in 
continual alarm in the spring of 
1637 ? The incursions of the Pe- 
quots. 

How many men did the Pequots 
murder, that year, at Wethersfield 1 

How many women ? 

How many young females did 
they carry into captivity ? 

What were then the condition 
and prospects of the people of Ct 7 
Most distressing. 

In what, had they sustained very 
great losses in the two preceding 
years 1 f 

and goods in the preceding years, 
and even this year, they were un- 
fortunate with respect to their cat- 
tle. They had no hay, but what 
they cut from the spontaneous pro- 
ductions of an uncultivated country. 
To make good English meadow, 
was a work of time. The wild, 
coarse grass, which the people cut, 
was often mowed too late, and but 
poorly made. They did not al- 
ways cut a sufficient quantity even 
of this* poor hay. They had no 
corn, or provender, with which 
they could feed them : and amidst 
the multiplicity of affairs, which 
at their first settlement, demanded 
their attention, they could not pro- 
vide such shelters for them, as were 
necessary during the long and se- 
vere winters, of this northern cli- 
mate. From a union of these 
circumstances, some of their cattle 
were lost, and those, which lived 
through the winter, were commonly 
poor. Notwithstanding all the ex- 
ertions, the people had made the 
preceding summer, they had not 
been able, in the multiplicity of 
their affairs, and under their incon- 
veniences, to raise a sufficiency of 
provisions. Their provisions were 
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What is said of their provis- 
ions? 

Instrument principally used in 
cultivating the earth ? • 

Price of a good cow ? 

How many dollars ? 

Why did tney want all their men 
at home ? 

• To what danger, were they ex- 
posed, when hunting, fishing, or 
cultivating their fields ? 

not only very coarse, but very dear 
and scanty. The people were not 
only inexperienced in the husbandry 
of the country, but they had but 
few oxen or ploughs. They per- 
formed almost theywhole culture 
the earth with hoes. This ren- 
dered it both exceedingly slow and 
laborious. 

Every article bore a high price. 
Valuable as money was at that 
day, a good cow could not be pur- 
chased under thirty pounds. In- 
dian corn was about five shillings 
a bushel } and labor and other ar- 
ticles bore a proportionable price. 
m In addition to all these difficul- 
ties, a most insidious and dreadful 
enemy were now destroying the 
lives and property of the colonists, 
attempting to raise the numerous 
Indian tribes of the country against 
them, and threatened the utter ruin 
of the whole colony. The inhabit- 
ants were in a feeble state, and few 
in number. They wanted all their 
men at home, to prosecute the ne- 
cessary business of the plantations. 
They had not a sufficiency of pro- 
visions for themselves, there would 
therefore be the greatest difficulty 
in furnishing a small army with 
provisions abroad. — They could 
neither hunt, fish, nor cultivate 
their fields, nor travel at home, or 
abroad, but at the peril of their 
lives. They were obliged to keep 
a constant watch by night and day ; 
to go armed to their daily labors, 
and to the public worship. — They 
were obliged to keep a constant 



When were they obliged to 
watch against the Pequots f 

Where did they go armed ? 

$ Where did the general court 
meet at this awful crisis ? 

What did they consider in the ut- 
most danger? The existence of 
the colony and the lives of all the 
people. 

How many had been murdered 
by the Pequots ? 



watch and guard at their houses of 
worship on the Lord's day, and 
whenever they convened for the 
public worship. They lay down 
and rose up in fear and danger. If 
they should raise a party of men,' 
and send them to fight the enemy 
on their own ground, it would ren- 
der the settlements proportionably 
weak at home, in case of an as- 
sault from the enemy. Every thing 
indeed appeared dark and threat- 
ening. But nothing could discour- 
age men, who had an unshaken 
confidence in the divine govern- 
ment, and were determined to sac- 
rifice every other consideration, 
for the enjoyment of the uncorrupt- 
ed gospel, and the propagation of 
religion and liberty in America. 

"In this important crisis, a 
court was summoned at Hartford, 
on Monday, the first of May. As 
they were to deliberate on matters, 
in which the lives of the subjects, 
and the very existence of the col- 
ony were concerned, the towns for 
the first time sent, committees. 

" The court on mature delibera- 
tion, considering that the Pequots 
had killed nearly thirty of the Eng- 
lish ; that they had tortured, and 
insulted their captives in a most 
horrible manner; that they were 
attempting to engage all the In- 
dians, to unite for the purpose of 
extirpating the English ; and the 
danger the whole colony was in, 
unless some capital blow could be 
immediately given their enemies, 
determined, that an offensive wa? 
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What most important determina- 
tion was formed by the court ? 

How many men did they vote to 
raise ? 

How many from Hartford ? 

How many from Windsor 1 

How many from Wethersfield ? 

How many men did Ms. deter- 
mine to send against the Pequots ? 
200. 



should be carried on against them, 
by the three towns of Windsor, 
Hartford and Wethersfield. They 
voted, that 90 men should be raised 
forthwith; 42 from Hartford, 30 
from Windsor, and 18 from Weth- 
ersfield. Notwithstanding the ne- 
tessities and poverty of the people, 
all necessary supplies were voted 
for this little army. No sooner 
was this resolution adopted, than 
ihe people prosecuted the most 
vigorous measures, to carry it in- 
to immediate and effectual execu- 
tion." 



t Note P. 

Address of the Rev. Thomas 
Hooker to Capt. Mason and his 
little army at Hartford, when 
about to march against the Pe- 
quots. 

" Fellow Soldiers, Countrymen 
and Companions, you are this day 
assembled by the special provi- 
dence of Goa. You are not col- 
lected by wild fancy, nor ferocious 
passions. It is not a tumultuous as- 
;embly whose actions are abortive, 
ir if successful, produce only theft, 
apine, rape and murder ; crimes 
iconsistent with nature's light, in- 
. onsistent with a soldier's valor. 
Vou, my dear Hearts, were select- 
ed from your neighbors, by the 
fodly fathers of the land, for your 
nown courage, to execute such a 
work. Your cause is the cause of 
Heaven. The enemy have blas- 
phemed your God, and slain his 
6 



How many did Plymouth ? 50. 

Chaplain of the Ct. men ? Mr. 
Stone, of Hartford. 

Commander? Capt. John Ma- 
son. 

Where had he been trained to 
arms ? In the Netherlands. 

$ Who delivered to the Ct. men, 
a most affecting address, just be- 
fore they started ? t 

servants. You are only the minis- 
ters of his justice. I do not pre- 
tend, that your enemies are care- 
less, or indifferent. No; their 
hatred is inflamed ; their lips thirst 
for blood ; they would devour you, 
and all the people of God. But 
my brave soldiers, their guilt has 
reached the clouds ; they are ripe 
for destruction ; their cruelty is no- 
torious ; and cruelty and cowardice 
are always united. — There is noth- 
ing, therefore, to prevent your cer- 
tain victory, but their nimble feet, 
their impenetrable swamps and 
woods ; from these your small num- 
bers will entice them, dr your cour- 
age drive them. I now put the 
question, Who would not fight in 
such a cause ? fight with undaunted 
boldness ? Do you wish for more 
encouragement ? More I give you. 
Riches waken the soldiers sword ; 
and though you will not obtain 
silver andgold on the field of vic- 
tory, you wfll secure what is infi- 
nitely more precious ; you will se- 
cure the liberties, the privileges and 
the lives of Christ's church in this 
new world. . You will procure 
safety for your affectionate wives, 
safety for your prattling, harmless, 
smiling babes. You will secure all 
the blessings, enjoyed by the people 
of God in the ordinances of the 
gospel. Distinguished was the 
honor conferred upon David, for 
fighting the battles of the Lord. 
This honor, O ye courageous sol- 
diers of God, is now prepared for 
you. You will now execute his 
vengeance on the heathen; you 
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By what, did be say they were 
assembled ? 

What did he say of the guilt of 
the Pequots ? 

With what, did he say, cruelty 
is always united ? 

If any Christian soldier should 
•be slain, what did Mr. Hooker say, 
would be the reason ? 

In whose strength, did he exhort 
Ihem to march ? 

$ How many Mohegan Indians 
went with Mason, against the Pe- 
quots 1 70. 

By whom, commanded ? Uncas. 

Where did the Mohegans live ? 
North of the Pequots. 

Where was the residence of Un- 
cas ? In what is now called Nor- 
wich. 

What most appalling difficulty 
did they meet with at Saybrook ? 
A division in opinion between Capt. 
Mason and his officers. 

What measures did the officers 
wish to pursue ? To sail immedi- 
ately to Pequot harbor, and attack 
both the Pequot forts, as soon as 
possible. 

Why ? Such were their orders 
from the general court, and they 
wished to finish the campaign, as 
soon as possible. 

Why did Mason object to this ? 
He had just received new informa- 
tion respecting the (orce and con- 
dition of the Pequots. He con- 
cluded that in sailing into Pequot 
harbor, he should certainly be dis- 
covered ; that he should be at- 
tacked at landing, and either driven 
back, or prevented from destroying 

will bind their kings in chains, and 
their nobles in fetters of iron. But 
perhaps some one may fear, that a 
fatal arrow may deprive him of 
this honor. Let every faithful sol- 
dier of Jesus Christ be assured, 
that if any servant be taken away, 
it is merel}' because the honors or 
this world are too narrow for his 
reward An everlasting crown is 



any considerable number of the 
swift-footed Pequots. 

J From whom, had Mason re- 
ceived new information respecting 
the Pequots ? Probably from the 
two females, that had been cap- 
tured at Wethersfield. 

Who had showed them special 
kindness? The wife of Mono- 
notto. 

Who was Mononotto ? The chief 
next in authority under Sassacos. 

By whom had these females been 
redeemed ? By the Dutch. 

Where did the Dutch deliver 
their redeemed captives to the 
English ? At Saybrook. 

Name of one of these captives ? 
Probably Swain. 

Why may these females be con- 
sidered as probably the saviors of 
the colony) There is reason to 
believe, that the information, which 
they communicated, was the means 
of inducing Mason to adopt the 
plan he dial 

& What was Mason's plan T To 
sail to the mouth of the Narraganset 
bay, and thence to march to the 
forts, and take the Pequots by sur- 
prise. 

What method was proposed to 
bring Mason and his officers to 
agreement? Mr. Stone was re- 
quested most importunately to pray 
for them. 

How did his prayer seem to be 
answered? Mason's plan was 
most cordially adopted. 

What other new arrangement 
did they make at Saybrook? 
They sent 20 men back, to defend 



set upon his head, because the re 
wards of this life are insufficient. 
March then, with Christian courage, 
in the strength of the Lord. March 
with faith in his divine promises : 
and soon ^our swords shall find 
your enemies ; soon they shall fall, 
ike leaves of the forest, under you. 
feet." 
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Ct. and took 20 of the garrison to 
supply ttieir places. 

Distinguished officer among the 
latier t Capt. Underhill. 

§ When aid they sail from Say- 
brook 1 Friday, May 19. 

When did they arrive at the port 
in Narraganset bay ? Next day. 

Which way is the mouth of N. 
bay from Pequot harbor ? 
About how far ? 
Whom did Mason and Underhill 
visit on Monday ? Canonicus. 

For whom, did Canonicus imme- 
diately send ? Miantonimo. 

Request, made to thej^ sachems ? 
That Mason and his army might 
pass to the Peauot forts. 

Reply of Miantonimo? That 
he highly approved of the expedi- 
tion and that he would send men 
with them. 

Remark of Miantonimo respect- 
ing the force of the English ? That 
it was tob small to fight the mighty 
Pequots. 

$ With how many forces, did 
Mason march on Wednesday ? 77 
English, 60 Mohegans, and 200 
Narragansets. 

How many in the whole ? 
Where were the other 13 Eng- 
lish and 10 Mohegans ? Probably 
in the ships. 

How far were they then from the 
Pequots ? Nearly 40 miles. 

By whom, was Mason reinforced 
Thursday morning ? Several Nar- 
raganset Indians. 

Number of Indians then under 
Mason ? Nearly 500. 
i What inquiry did the Indians 

i make at Pawcatuck river ? What 
was Mason's- intention. 

What did he assure them ? That 
he intended to attack the Pequots 
in their forts. 

How were the Indians affected ? 
They were filled with terror ; and 
many of them deserted. 

How far from fort Mystic did 
they encamp Thursday night? 
About two miles. 



What did the sentinels hear 
during a considerable part of the 
night t The singing and yelling 
of the Pequots. 

Why were the Pequots rejoi- 
cing ? They had seen the English 
pass in their vessels, and supposed 
they durst not attack them. Be-, 
sides, 150 warriors had been sent 
to the fort that evening, who the 
next morning, were to march out 
in pursuit of the English. 

$ When did Mason attack fort 
Mystic? Friday morning, May 
26. 

Why did Mason conclude nc/t to 
attack both forts at the same time ? 
His men were much worn down 
with heat and fatigue, and the In- 
dians with him were exceedingly 
terrified. 

Who was their chief guide? 
Wequosh, a revolted Pequot. 

What did Wequosh and Uncas 
then say of the friend-Indians? 
That they were much afraid. 

What "word did Mason send 
them ? By no means to fly ; but 
to take their stations at any dis- 
tance, and see, if the English would 
fight. 

Where was fort Mystic situated ? 
On the top of a hill, about six miles 
distant from Pequot harbor. 

How was the fort formed ? By 
long sticks of wood, set in the 
ground close together. 

What name is given to sticks of 
wood, thus placed in the ground ? 
Pales or palisadoes. 

At what time, in the day was 
the attack made ? Just before the 
dawn. 

How near did Mason come to 
the fort, before he was discovered ? 
Within a rod or two. 

How was the alarm first given ? 
By the barking of a dog. 

How communicated ? A Pequot 
roared out, Owawnux! Otoaio* 
mix! 

Meaning? ? p. 55. 

Where did some of Mason's mea 
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some of UnderhilPs ? Near 
the centre of the fort. 

$ What did Mason say, when 
victory was doubtful 7 
" What did he then do ? 

What was the effect ? 

When the sun rose, what did it 
show? 

How many wigwams were 
burnt? 

How many Indians were kill- 
ed? 

How long was the action ? 
About an hour. 

How was Mason's life wonder- 
fully preserved from an Indian ar- 
row ? A man cut the bow-string, 
when the Indian was in the very 
act of shooting him. 

How many Pequots escaped? 
7. 

How many were taken prison- 
ers? 7. 

How many English were killed ? 
wounded f 

Where were their surgeon, med- 
icines and provisions ? 

How long did the officers con- 
sult on the hill after the battle? 
About an hour. 

What most joyful sight did they 
see, while thus consulting ? 

What other discovery did they 
make immediately after? About 
300 Pequots from the other fort. 

Who attacked them ? Mason 
with a chosen party. 

With what success 7 He put 
them to a stand. 

For what place, did the English 
then march ? Pequot harbor. 

Where did the 300 Pequots then 
go ? To the ruined fort. 

How were they affected ? They 
were filled with vengeance, rage 
and madness. 

What did they do? Rushed 
down the hill, and most furiously 
pursued the English. 

Who repelled them? Capt. Un- 
derbill. 

Why did the friendly Indians 
(ken keep very close to the Eng- 



lish ? They were probably afraid 
to leave them. 

How far did the Pequots follow 
the English? Nearly to Pequot 
harbor. 

With what effect 7 Many of the 
Pequots were slain ; but no injury 
was done to the English. 

$ When the party of Pequots 
returned to their fort, to what, did 
they charge all their misfortunes ! 
To the misconduct and haughtiness 
of Sassacus. 

With what, did they threaten 
him ? Immediate death. 

What induced them to spare 
him? The%nlreaties of his friends. 

What did the Pequots then do ? 
Destroyed their fort, and fled in 
various directions. 

In what direction, did most of 
them flee ? West. 

§ How soon did the men from 
Ms. arrive at Pequot harbor ? In 
about a month. 

How many 7 120. 

Under whom? Capt. Stough- 
ton. 

Why did they not send the 200 
voted? They judged, that the 
Pequots had received a capital 
blow. 

How many Pequots did the Ms. 
men and the Narraganset Indians 
soon capture ? 80. 

What did they do with the 30 
warriors, that were among the 80 7 
Slew all but two. 

Why did they not slay those 
two? They were sachems, and 
promised to lead them to Sassa- 
cus. 

How many more men did the 
court of Ct. raise, to prosecute the 
war with the Pequots ? 40. 

Under whose command ? Ma- 
son's. 

Where did Mason meet Stougb- 
ton ? Near the Pequot harbor. 

Which way did they conclude 
to follow the Pequots? To the 
west. 

Where did they find a conside - 
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able number? In a swamp in 
Fairfield. 

Issue of the battle of Fairfield 
swamp? The Pequots were de- 
feated, and their power destroyed. 

What became of Sassacus ? He 
fled to the Mohawks. 

How many fled with him? 
About 20. 

What did the Mohawks do with 
them ? Slew all but Mononotto. 

Where did the Mohawks live ? 
Near Albany. 

What became of Mononotto' s 
wife and children ? They were 
captured, and most kindly treated 
by the English. 

How many Pequot warriors 
were still living ? About 200. 

In what condition ? In a very 
feeble, scattered state. 

What offer did their chiefs make 
to the English at Hartford ? To 
become their servants. 

Upon what condition? That 
their lives should be spared. 

To whom, did the English then 
give 100 Pequots ? To Uncas. 

To whom did they give 80 ? To 
Miantonimo. 

To whom, 20 ? To Ninnigret. 

Who was Ninnigret ? A Narra- 
ganset or rather Nihantic sachem, 
in alliance with the Nanagansets. 

How were these Pequots to be 
regarded and treated 7 As Narra- 
gansets and Mohegans. 

To whom, were the Pequots to 
pay tribute f To the English at 
Ct. 

How was the Peauot nation 

nominally extinguished! ? It was 

\ agreed, that the Pequots should 

thenceforward be called Mohegans 

and Narragansets. 

Did the Pequot nation then 
cease according to this agreement ? 
By no means. 

What effect had the conquest of 
the Pequots upon the Indians of 
N. E. generally ? They were filled 
with terror and dread of the Eng- 
lish displeasure 



How long after, did peace con* 
tinue with the Indians, with little 
interruption ? Nearly 40 years. 

How was the conquest of the 
Pequots celebrated through N. E. t 



CHAPTER XXXin. — p. 56. 

Settlement of New Haven. 

Which way is New Haver from 
West Point ? — from New York 
city? 

Indian name of New Haven? 
Quinnipiac. 

What led the English to become 
acquainted with Quinnipiac ? 

In what year, did the settlement 
of Quinnipiac commence ? 

Most distinguished clerical foun- 
der? 5 

Meaning of clerical ? 

Where nad Mr. Davenport been 
a celebrated minister ? 

Most distinguished lay founder ? 

Meaning of lay ? 

Where did Mr. Edward Hopkins 
settle ? At Hartford. 
- For what, had Mr. Eaton been 
distinguished in London ? Ability, 
industry and wealth. 

In what business, had he there 
been engaged ? In trade. 

In what year, had Davenport 
and Eaton come from London to 
Boston ? 1637. 

Where were they greatly lrged 
to settle ? In Ms. 

Why did they decline? They 
wished to avoia the commotions 
occasioned by Mrs. Hutchinson. 
Besides, they chose to be in a ju- 
risdiction by themselves. 

Whv? They thought, they 
could have a church, formed more 
according to the perfect scripture 
rule. 

How long was New Haven set 
tied after Hartford ? — after Bos 
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ton ? — after ^the Pequot war ? 

Of whom did Eaton and his as- 
sociates purchase the land? Mo- 
mauguin,,.sachem of the country. 
»$ When did the three towns of 
Ct. become a distinct common- 
wealth, and adopt a constitution ? 

Names of those towns ? 

How Ion ff did that constitution 
continue with little alteration ? 

What were the officers of the 
government ? 

By whom elected ? 

Who were to send deputies to 
the general assembly ? 

First governor ? 

Who succeeded Gov. Haynes in 
1640 ? Edward Hopkins. 

Whywas not Haynes re-elect- 
ed ? The constitution did not al- 
low the same man to be governor 
for two years together. 

Who succeeded Hopkins in 
1641? Haynes. 

How long did Haynes and Hop- 
kins continue thus to - succeed each 
other? Till the year 1664, with 
the exception of one year. 

} What other colony formed a 
constitution in 1639 ? 

First governor of New Haven ? 

In what year, was the charter 
of Maine granted ? 

To whom ? — From whom ? 

Limits of the territory, granted 
by that charter ? 

What part of the present state 
of Maine 7 About a quarter. 

When was Maine taken under 
the jurisdiction of Ms. ? 

By whose request ? 



CHAPTER XXXIV.— p. 58. 

Union of the colonies of N. E. 

In what year, was consummated 
the union of the colonies of N. 
ELI 



How long had the articles of 
confederation been agitated ? 

How many colonies were uni- 
'ted ? — What colonies T 

Under what denomination ? 

What dangers urged to this 
union ? Dangers' from the Indians 
and from the Dutch. 

What particularly increased their 
danger from the Indians ? 

What did each colony retain ty 
these articles ? 

What was necessary, in order to 
receive any other colony into the 
confederacy ? 

Meaning of confederacy ? 

How many commissioners did 
each elect ? 

How often did they meet ? 

At what places ? At Boston, 
Plymouth, Hartford and New Ha- 
ven. 

How often did they meet at Bos- 
ton ? Twice in five years. 

How often at each of the other 
places ? Once in five years. 

Why did they meet twice as of- 
ten at Boston, as at each of the 
other places ? Ms. contained more 
people than the other three to- 
gether. 

What had greatly retarded the 
union ? The great superiority of 
Ms. 

How? Ms. was unwilling to 
unite upon equal terms; and the 
rest were unwilling to unite upon 
those that were not equal. 

What affairs were the commis- 
sioners to determine ? 

In case one colony should be at* 
tacked, what duty did it devolve 
upon the rest ? 

How many men was each colo- 
ny to send in such cases ? Ms. 100 
and each of the rest 45. 

How long did this union con* 
tinue with little interruption ? 

By what was it dissolved ? 

tWhat other colony petitioned 
e admitted into the union ? 
Why? To defend them from 
the Narragansets, from whom they 
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bad received very great injuries. 

In what year, was this request 
made? ♦ 

On what condition, might R. I. 
have been received ? 

Why did the other colonies re- 
quire this condition ? They con- 
sidered R. I. as being within the 
patent of Plymouth. 

What was the result ? 

Effects of this union ? 

Conduct of several chiefs on its 
completion ? 

To whom else did the colonies 
become more formidable ? 

To whose civil and religious im- 
provement, was it made subservi- 
ent t 



CHAPTER XXXV.— p. 59. 

Conversion of 'the Indians. 

Greatest object of our forefath- 
ers, in relation to the natives of this 
country? To convert them to 
Christianity. 

What aid Mr. Robinson say. 
when he heard of the death or 
Pecksuot and others ? 

Most distinguished missionary 
to the Indians in this country? 
John Eliot. 

What honorable title is often 

S'ven him ? Apostle to the In- 
cuts. 

In what country was he born ? 
In England. 

In what year ? 1604. 

Where was he educated? At 
tie university of Cambridge in 
England. 

Which way is Cambridge from 
London ? 

Whom did he regard, as the 
means of his conversion? Mr. 
Thomas Hooker. 

What had before prevented the 
fathers of N. E. from making any 
considerable efforts for the conver- 
sion of the natives ? The peculiar 



cares, hardships and difficulties of 
their situation in a new country. 

Did these things excuse their 
negiectj Not altogether. 

What might have been the con* 
sequence, if they had exerted them- 
selves to the utmost, to convert the 
Indians ? Indian wars and the de- 
struction of the Indians might have 
been in a great measure, prevented. 

What act did the general court 
of Ms. pass, relating to this subject 
in 1646 ? "An act for the encour* 
agement of attempts to win over 
the natives to the faith of Christ" 

In what year, did Eliot com* 
mence his missionary labors? 
1646. 

Where? In Newton, within a 
few miles of bis house at Roxbury. 

How old was he then ? 

In what manner, did Eliot com- 
mence his instructions to the In- 
dians ? After a short prayer, he 
explained the commandments, de- 
scribed the character and sufferings 
of Christ, the judgment day and its 
consequences, and exhorted them 
to receive Christ, and pray to God. 
He then desired them to ask any 
question that occurred, and con- 
versed with them in a familiar 



$ By whom, was Eliot violently 
opposed ? The sachems and po- 

Why were they peculiarly op- 
posed to the gospel ? Because it 
opposed the tyranny and oppres- 
sion, which they exercised over 
their men. 

With what did they threaten 
him, if he should continue to preach 
among them? Every evil, that 
they could inflict 

What did he reply? "I am 
about the work of the Great God, 
and my God is with me, so that I 
neither fear you, nor all tke sachems 
in the country. I will go on, and 
do you touch me. if you dare." 

How often did he make a mis- 
sionary tour? Once a fortnight 

How old was he in 1666 ? 
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What event most interesting to 
him, took place in (hat year ? The 
first Indian church was established 
in this country. 

* Where ? At Natic. 

Name, riven to Indian converts ? 
Praying Indians. 

How many villages of praying 
Indians was he enabled to estab- 
lish within 14 years after the for- 
mation of Natic church ? 14. 

How many Indian preachers 
did he live to see ? 24. 

What most important book did 
Eliot translate into Indian? The 
bible. 

In what language, was the bible 
first printed in America? In the 
Indian. 

In what year? 1664. 

How old was Eliot then ? 

Who commenced his missionary 
labors among the Indians, on the 
same year with Eliot ? Thomas 
Mayhew, jun. 

At what age ? 26. 

In what year, was he born ? 

Where did he labor? Chiefly 
on Martha's Vineyard. 

How many hopeful Indian con- 
verts did Mayhew live to see? 
Two or three hundred. 

At what age, did Mayhew die ? 
ST. — In what year ? 

Where ? On a voyage to Eng- 
land. 

For what purpose ? To procure 
aid in evangelizing the Indians. 

From whom ? The Society in 
England for propagating the Gos- 
pel among the Indians in Amer- 
ica. 

What occasioned the formation 
of that society ? p. 39. 

Who was a great benefactor, 
aid for many years president of 
that society ? Robert Boyle. 

What was the character of 
Boyle ? He was peculiarly distin- 
guished as a Christian, and as a 
philosopher. 

Who succeeded Mr. Mayhew as 
minister ? His own father. 

At what age ? 70. 



What is he generally called? 
Gov. Mayhew. 

Why ? He was governor of M.'s 
V. ana the neighboring islands. 

How far did he sometimes walk, 
to preach to the Indians ? Nearly 
20 miles. 

How long continued the ministry 
of Gov. Mayhew ? 23 years. 

At what age, did Gov. Mayhew 
close his ministry and his life ? 

Number of Indian converts in 
M.'s V. and Nantucket in the year 
1696? 



Miscellaneous Questions 
No. 3. 

To whom, did James I. grant a 
patent of New England in 1620 ? 

In what year was Boston set- 
tled? 

In what year did emigration to 
N. England almost entirely cease? 

Where did Endicott settle ? 

In what year, did nearly 100 
of the planters of Ct. return to 
Ms.? 

Who had resided some time in 
Shawmut, before Gov. Winthrop 
&c. settled there ? 

Who sent 20 men, to build a fort 
at the mouth of Ct. river ? 

In what town, did the Indians 
murder nine persons in 1637 ? 

Who was John Eliot ? 

In what year, was Salem setded 
by Mr. Endicott ? 

What colony was settled mostly 
by Roman Catholics ? 

Previous name of Trimountain ? 

In what year, did persecution 
cease in England ? 

What became of John Oldham ? 

Who was John Gallop ? 

Of what most important expe- 
dition, was John Mason the com- 
mander ? 

Who was Capt. Underhill ? 

What colony was refused admit* 
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tance into the N. E. confederacy 
in 1648? 

Who was John Sagamore ? 

Who was Leonard Calvert 7 

Give some account of Black- 
stone river. 

Succeeding name of Trimoun- 
Uun? 

Who was Sassacus 7 

What Indians besieged Fort 
Savbrook in 1636 ? 

Who was Uncas ? 

Who was Miantonimo ? 

Who led the attack against Fort 
Mystic? 

Who was John Davenport ? — 
Theophilus Eaton ? — Edward 
Hopkins ? — John Haynes ? 

For what, has Natic been most 
distinguished ? 

Where did William Clayborne 
commence a settlement ? 

Who began a settlement at St. 
Mary? 

How long was Hartford settled 
after Boston ? 

What most distinguished minis- 
ter came from Boston in England, 
to Boston, Ms. ? 

What sachem had 26 sachems 
under him ? 

' What high office did Henry 
Vane hold in Ms. ? 

Who was John Cotton ? 

What patent granted a territory 
60 times a* long as it was wide ? 

Where did the Plymotheans 
erect a trading house in 1633 ? 

Who commenced the settlement 
on Kent island in Md. ? 

Where did Roger Williams 
commence a settlement in 1636 ? 

What Indian war distinguished 
theyear 1637 ? 

To what Indians belonged Fort 
Mystic ? 

Whose life was saved by cutting 
a bowstring ? 

Of what colony, did Charles I. 
grant a patent to "Lord Baltimore ? 

ffhere did the Dutch threaten 
re upon the Plymotheans in 
1633? 



From what town in Ms. came 
the first settlers of Windsor ? 

Who was Wahquimicut ? 

What minister was bauished 
from Salem in 1635 ? 

Who were the Mohawks ? 

Other names of Trimountain ? 

What was the title of Cecil Cal 
vert? 

From what town in Ms. 
the first settlers of Hartford ? 

Indian name of R. I. ? 

City near the mouth of the 
Thames in Ct. ? 

Who was William Coddington ? 

Who became archbishop of Can 
terburyinl633? 

What colony was named for the 
wife of Charles I. ? 

What patent was granted to 
Lord Say and Seal, &c. in 1631 ? 

From what town in Ms. came 
the first settlers of Wethersfield ? 

What commission did J. Win- 
throp, jun. receive in England? 

In what bay, is the island, that 
was named for Rhodes ? 

What Indians had their princi- 
pal fort in Groton, Ct. ? 



CHAPTER XXXVI.— p. 59. 

Second charter of Ct. Conten- 
tion!* with the Dutch. Settle, 
tnent of New Jersey and Del- 
aware. Commissioners of ap- 
peals. 

Who granted the second charter 
of Ct.? 

In what year ? 

Who petitioned for the second 
charter? 

In what respect, did the second 
charter coincide with the first? 
They both confirmed the same ter- 
ritory. 

In what respect, did the second 
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exceed the first? It constituted 
the colony a body politic. 

What colony did it include with, 
Ct.? 

In what year, did New Haven 
actually unite with Ct. ? 

Till what year, did the govern- 
ment, formed under the charters, 
continue essentially the same ? 

To whom, did Charles grant 
New York, N. J. end Del. in 1664 ? 
How could Charles give away 
what belonged to the Dutch ? He 
considered all the country as be- 
longing to him, by right of prior 
discovery and occupancy. 

Who was sent against the Dutch 
at N. Y. ? 
Who was then the Dutch Gov. ? 
Why did Stuyvesant yield? 
What were the two Dutch settle- 
ments then called ? 
In honor of whom ? 
& What territory did the Duke 
of York convey to Lord Berkley 
and Sir George CarteTet ? 
Why called New Jersey ? 
By whom, was the first settle- 
ment made in N. J. ? 

How soon after the settlement 
of Plymouth ? 

By whom, was Delaware first 
settled ? 

Was it before or after the settle- 
ment of N. J. ? 

Under whose authority, was Del- 
aware, when given to the Duke of 
York? * 

Success of Robert Can against 
the Dutch of Delaware ? 

Under what authority, was Del. 
then placed ? 

$ To what office in N. E. were 
Nichols, Carr, Cartwright and Mav- 
erick appointed ? They were made 
Commissioners of Appeals. 
Conduct of these commissioners ? 
From whom, did they receive 
complaints against the colonies? 
Against whose consent, did they 
constitute persons freemen ? 

To whom, did they wrongfully 
give protection ? 



How wese they m 
ruining the country ? 



CHAPTE& XXXVU p. 6* 

Settlement of Carolima. 

When commenced the first set- 
tlement at Roanoke?— the sec- 
ond? 
Under whose patronage f 
What became of these colonies f 
How long after the first settle- 
ment in Carolina, was begun the 
first permanent settlement ? 
Where? 

Where is Albemarle? Albemarle 
county is in Va. but the Albemarle 
here meant, lies round Albemarle 
Sound. 

Which way is Albemarle Sound 
from Pamlico Sound ? — from 
Chesapeak Bay?— from Knox- 
ville? 

By whom, was commenced the 
settlement at Albemarle ? 
Under whose superintendence? 
§ To whom, was granted the pa- 
tent of Carolina ? — By whom ? 

Northern boundary of this terri- 
tory? 

Southern boundary? The 31st 
degree of N. latitude. 

East and West boundaries? The 
Atlantic and Pacific. 
How many degrees wide ? 
Why was this territory called 
Carolina? 

How long before, had it been 
discovered under his patronage ? 
Where was commenced the see 
ond permanent settlement in Caro 
lina ? — When ? 

How long after Albemarle? — 
after Boston ?— after N. Haven ? 
In what part of Carolina, was a 
settlement commenced in 1670 ? 

Give some account of Port Bey- 
al in Carolina. It is an island near 
the mouth of Coosawhatchy rives. 
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Principal place in this island? 
Beaufort. 

Which way from Savannah 1 

Who was appointed governor of 
Port Royal ? 

How many distinct governments 
were formed in Carolina ? 

To what place, did Gov. Sayle 
remove in ld71 ? 

Of what town, was here laid the 
foundation ? 

To what point did the inhabitants 
remove, nine years after ? 

Of what city, did they then lay 
the foundation ? 

Of what state, is Charleston now 
the capital ? 

At tne junction of what rivers, is 
Charleston ? 

Which way is Charleston from 
Pittsburgh ? — from Cape Fear ? 

In what year, was the settlement 
of Charleston? 

How Ion? after that of Albe- 
marle ? — of Jamestown ? 

To what number, were the three 
governments in Carolina reduced, 
after the death of Gov. Sayle ? 

§ What distinguished philosopher 
prepared a constitution for Caro- 

For what term, was the presi- 
dent to be chosen ? 

What kind of a nobility was to 
be established ? 

What was occasioned in Albe- 
marle, by an attempt to enforce this 
constitution 1 

What was the fate of this im- 
practicable constitution ? 

What government was then re- 
stored ? 

To whom ; did the proprietors 
surrender their title and interest in 
1729? 

Into what colonies, was Carolina 
then divided ? ' 

t Note Q. 

King Philips confession and 

renewal of covenant. 

Taunton, Ap. 10, 1671. 
** Whcgeas my father, my brother 



Who appointed their governors 
and councils % 



CHAPTER XXXVJH. — p. 64. 

King Philip's war, 

By what Indian war, was the ex- 
istence of the colonies seriously en* 
dangered ? 

In what year, did it commence t 

How long after the Pequot wart 
•—after the treaty with Massasoit? 
— after the death of Wittuwamat t 

How had the Indians regarded 
the English, for several years ? 

What had excited the jealousy 
of the Indians ? 

Principal exciter to that war ? 

Of what tribe, was Philip the 
sachem ? 

His Indian name? Metacom 
or Metacomet. 

What relation was Philip to 
Massasoit ? His son. 

Who succeeded Massasoit ? 

His son Alexander. 

In what year ? About 1656. 

How long did Alexander reign ? 
About six years. 

Who succeeded Alexander ? 
His brother Philip. 

Where did Philip reside ? 

When did Philip first renew the 
treaty, that his father and brother 
had made? In 1662, very soon 
after his accession. 

How long after its first forma- 
tion at Plymouth ? 

For how long, after his accession, 
did Philip appear very friendly to 
the English f Seven years. 

In what year, did he make a 
confession for violating this treaty ?f 



and myself have formerly submit* 
ted ourselves and our people unto 
the King's Majesty of England, and 
to this colony of New Plymouth, by 
some solemn covenant under our 
hand j but I having of late, through 
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At what place ? 

What did he engage to resign 
op into the hands of the English, as 
a pledge of his faithfulness ? 

§ Immediate cause of Philip's 
k waV? 

Whom had they murdered ? 

By whom, had they been excited 
to this murder ? 

By whom, had Sausaman been 
instructed from his childhood? 
Mr. Eliot. 

In what business, had Eliot em- 
ployed Sausaman ? In teaching a 
school at Natic. 

Why did Sausaman flee to Phil- 
ip? In consequence of his own 
misconduct. 

In what office, did Philip employ 
Sausaman? As secretary and 
chief counsellor. 

What induced Sausaman to quit 
the service of Philip ? Probably a 
sense of guilt, in view of his con- 
duct at Natic. 

What did he publicly manifest, 
when he returned to Natic ? Re- 
pentance. 

Of what, did he then make a pro- 
fession ? The Christian religion. 

In what, was he afterwards em- 
ployed ? In preaching to the In- 
dians. 

Character as a preacher? He 

my indiscretion and the naughtiness 
of my heart, violated and broken 
this my covenant with my friends, 
by taking arms with evil intent a- 

Fiinst them, and that groundlessly ; 
being now deeply sensible of my 
unfaithfulness and folly, do desire 
at this time, solemnly to renew my 
covenant with my ancient friends, 
and my father's friends, above men- 
tioned, and to desire this may tes- 
tify to the world against me, if ev- 
er I shall fail in my faithfulness 
towards them (whom I have now 
and at all times, found kind to me) 
or any other of the English colo- 
nies } and as a real pledge of my 
true intentions, for the future, to be 
faithful and friendly, I do freely 



appeared more gifted, than ant 
other Indian. 

What important discovery did 
he make in his intercourse with the 
Indians ? That they were plotting 
against the English. 

To whom, did he communicate 
this ? To the English. 

What did he say, when he made 
the communication ? That the In- 
dians would murder him, if they 
knew it. 

Where was Sausaman murdered 
soon after? On Assawampset 
pond. 

Where is Assawampset pond? 
In Middleborough, about half way 
between Plymouth and Warren. 

What did they do with the body ? 
Put it under the ice. 

How were they proved jguilty of 
the murder? By an Indian, who 
from a distant hill, had witnessed 
the awful scene. 

$ Where did Philip first attack 
the English ? 

Within the limits of what colo- 
ny ? Month and day ? 

On what occasion ? 

Under what apprehension ? 

How many persons were killed ? 

Who flew to the defence ol 
Swanzey ? 

Within how many days, did 110 



engage to resign up unto the gov 
ernment of New Plymouth, all my 
English arms, to be kept by them 
for their security, so long as they 
shall see reason. For true perfor- 
mance of the premises, I have here- 
unto set . my hand, together with 
the rest of my council. 

The mark P. of Philip, chief 

sachem of Pokanoket, 
The mark Y. of Tavoser. 
The mark M. of Capt. Wispoke 
The mark T. of Wookaponchant, 
The mark 8. of Nim^od. ,, 
In presence of 
William Davis, 
William Hudson, 
Thomas Brattle. 
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volunteers from Boston arrive at 
Swanzey ? 

How soon was a vigorous attack 
made upon Philip's men ? 

From what place, was Philip con- 
strained to flee, the same night ? 

With what did he mark his route ? 

$ Whose cause did the Narra- 
gansets favor ? 

What evidence was there of 
that? 

With what success, did Captain 
Hutchinson negotiate with the Nar- 
ragansets? 

What were some of the most 
important articles of this treaty? 
That there should be perpetual 
peace between the Narragansets 
and English, and that the Narra- 
gansets should unite in the war 
against Philip. 

How many hostages did the Nar- 
ragansets deliver to the English ? 
Four. 

Meaning of hostages? 

What were (he Narragansets to 
receive, if they should deliver to 
the English, the body of Philip 
either dead or alive ? Forty cloth 
coats. 

$ Where was Philip found about 
the 17th of July? 

How many days was that, after 
the attack of Swanzey ? 

Present name of Pocasset ? 

Which way was Pocasset from 
Mount Hope ? 

What separated Pocasset from 
Mount Hope ? Mt Hope bay. 

In what state is Tiverton? 
R. I. 

With what success, did the Eng- 
lish attack the Indians in Pocas- 
set swamp ? 

^ By what method, did the Eng- 
lish then attempt to subdue the 
Indians. 

How did Philip then avoid star- 
ration ? 

To whom, did Philip then flee ? 

Where were the Nipmucks ? 

Which way from Boston ? 

(Object of sending Captains 



Wheeler and Hutchinson to the 
Nipmucks ? 

How were they treated by the 
Nipmucks ? Capt. H. and several 
of their men were killed. 

To wJiat place, did the remain 
der flee ? ' 

English name of Quaboag ? 

Which way is Brookfield from 
Worcester ? 

By what special providence, 
were they preserved from being 
burnt by the Indians ? 

Who raised the siege ? 

What towns on Ct. river, did 
the Indians attack in Sept. ? 

Which of these towns, is most 
northerly ? 

§ What captain was sent to 
Deerfield in Sept. with 80 men ? 

From what county ? 

For what purpose 7 

In what part of Ms. is Essex 
county ? The N. E. 

How many of Capt. Lathrop's 
men were slain by the Indians ? 

At what place ? 

What was it then called? Bloody 
Brook. 

Who soon slew 96 Indians ? 

What other important town did 
the Indians partly burn in Oct. ? 

On what river, is Springfield ? 

On which side ? 

Whence came the troops, that 
prevented the total destruction of 
Springfield ? 

Which way is Westfield from S. ? 
' § What eastern Indians began 
their depredations soon after the 
attack at Swanzey ? 

In what colonies ? 

WhA injury had the English 
done to Squando ? 

Who was Squando ? 

What other injury had been done 
to the eastern Indians, about that 
time? 

Effects of these wrongs ? 

$ Of what perfidy, were the 
Narragansets guilty, about that 
time? 

Who led an army against them f 
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What was the given name of 
this Winslow ? Josiah. 

What relation was J. W. to Ed- 
ward W. who twice visited Massa- 
goit ? Son. 

How large was W.'s* army ? 
About 1150. 

At what season of the year? 
The latter part of December. 

Where were the Indians, they 
were going to attack ? In a great 
fort, sometimes, called Narragan- 
set Fort 

Where was Narraganset Fort? 
On an elevation in a great swamp 
in what is now called Charlestown. 

In what part of R. I. is C. ? In 
the south part, east of Westerly. 

Where is Westerly ? In the S. 
W. corner of R. I. 

How thick was the hedge, that 
surrounded the fort f 

At what time in the day, did the 
English arrive ? 

Success of the English, when 
they first entered the fort? They 
were repulsed. 

How did some Ct. men turn the 
battle? By unexpectedly attack- 
ing them in the rear. 

Success «of the English, after a 
desperate conflict ? 

How many wigwams were 
burnt? 

How many Indians were killed, 
or mortally wounded ? 

Probable number of Indians in 
the fort? 

What can justify our ancestors 
in killing so many ? 

How many English captains 
fell? 

How many of the troop* were 
killed, or mortally wounded ? 

Effect of this defeat upon the 
Indians ? 

To what country, did the princi- 
pal part of the surviving Narra- 
t gansets soon retire ? To the Nip- 
muck country. 

Where was that ? 

How long did they continue 
plundering, burning ana slaying? 



How many towns are mentioned, 
as having been partly or wholly 
destroyed, during the winter ? 

& With what success, did the 
Indians attack CapL Pierce of 
Scituate, and the 70 with him f 

Who marched from Boston, with 
50 men to relieve Sudbury ? 

What became of them 7 

$ When did the tide of Indian 
prosperity turn ? 

What great western tribe did 
Philip attempt to rouse against the 
English? — How? 

Result of his detection ? 

To what part of New England, 
did Philip return ? 

Who tnen conducted an expedi- 
tion against Philip ? 

What became of Philip ? 

Name of the Indian that shot 
Philip through the heart? Alder- 
man. 

Where did Alderman belong? 
To Pocasset. 

What reason can be offered, to 
show, that Philip was a patriot? 
He labored most assiduously and 
fought most valiantly, for his na- 
tion. 

What reason can be offered, to 
show, that he was not a genuine 
patriot? He wickedly involved 
his nation in a distressing and ruin- 
ous war. that greatly hastened their 
destruction. 

$ In what month and year, was 
Philip killed? 

What was the effect of Philip's 
death in terminating the war ? 

How many months had the war 
continued ? 

How much longer did the war 
with the Indians continue in 
Maine? 

How many English warriors fel 
in this war ? 

How many dwelling houses were 
burnt? 

How many towns were de- 
stroyed ? 



and 



What part of the English houses 
id soldiers did the Indians de* 
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■troy f About one sixteenth part.f 
What colony suffered less in this 

war, than any other in N. E. 7 Ct. 
Which colony suffered more than 

all the rest ? Ms. 



CHAPTER XXXIX —p. 70. 

Capture of N. Y. by the Dutch, 
and restoration to the British. 
Administration of Andros in 
N. Y. Acts of trade. Bacon's 
rebellion. 

To what power, was N. Y. sur- 
rendered in 1673 7 

How soon was N. Y. restored to 
the British 7 

Why did the duke of York take 
oat a new patent 7 

What part of Ct. was included 
in that patent 7 

Whom did the duke of York ap- 
point his governor 7 

Character of Andros's adminis- 
tration 7 

From what most important priv- 
ilege, did be exclude the people 7 
Meaning of legislation f 
Over what part of Ct did An- 
dros claim jurisdiction 7 
Meaning of jurisdiction? 
What fort did he attempt to 
take? 

By whom, was Fort Saybrook 
defended against Andros 7 
Date of Bacon's rebellion 7 
In what colony was it 7 
By what causes produced 7 
Profession of Baaon 7 Law. 
What military office had Bacon 
sustained 7 Office of Colonel. 

Personal appearance of Bacon 7 
Uncommonly interesting. 
Who was then governor of Va, 7 



f See Morton's Memorial, edited 
by Judge Davis, p. 457, 458. 



With what Indians, were tbs 
Vireinians then at war ? 

What special commission did 
Berkley refuse Bacon 7 

What did he order Bacon to do 
with his men 7 

What illegal punishment did 
Berkley inflict upon Bacon 7 

Meaning of illegal ? 

How did Berkley attempt to con- 
ciliate him 7 

What request did Bacon then 
renew 7 

Of whom, did Bacon soon de- 
mand his commission, at the head 
of an armed force ? 

Why did the assembly advise 
Berkley to grant the commission ? 

What denunciation did Berkley 
soon publish against Bacon 7 

Immediate effect upon Bacon 7 
Open rebellion. 

Upon whom, did Bacon wreak 
bis vengeance 7 

How did Berkley escape 7 

By whom, was Jamestown burnt? 

What stopped Bacon's rebellion 7 

How long had Bacon been mas- 
ter of the colony 7 Seven months. 

How long did the evils of Bacon's 
rebellion continue 7 

$ How long was Berkley's ad- 
ministration 7 

Who succeeded William Berk- 
ley? 

How did Culpepper compel the 
assembly to pass most offensive 
laws 7 By threatening to hang the 
adherents of Bacon, in case of re- 
fusal. 



CHAPTER XL. — p. 72. 

Division and reunion of N. J. 
Patents of Maine ana N. H. 

Into what parts, was N. J. divid- 
ed in 1676 7 

How long did East Jersey an4 
West Jersey continue distinct 7 
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By whom, were the representa- 
tives chosen after the union ? 

Who appointed the governor and 
eooncil 7 

What state was under the same 
governor as N. J. till 1738 ? N. Y. 

$ Of whom did Ms. purchase 
Maine in 1677 ? 

For how much ? 

Equal to how many dollars ? 

Till what year, did Maine con- 
taiue under Ms. 7 

How many years after the pur- 
chase? 

$ To whom, did the Council of 
Plymouth grant N. H. 7 

In what year ? 

How long after the patent of Ms. ? 
— after the settlement of Dover 7 

To whom, had they granted La- 
eoaia seven years before 7 To Ma- 
son and Gorges. 

By what rivers, was Laconia 
bounded 7 The Merrimac and Sag- 
adahoc. 

, In what states, does the land now 
lie? 

To what colony, did the paten- 
tees of N. H. assign its jurisdiction, 
about the year 1640 ? 

How long did N. H. continue 
united to Ms..? 

To whom, was the separation in 
1679, disagreeable ? 

What high civil privilege had 
they enjoyed under Ms. ? 

From what, had they derived 
great peace and harmony ? 

Who soon disturbed their tran- 
quillity after separation ? 

From whom, had Wheelwright 
and others been supposed to have 
purchased a large portion of N. H. 
fnl629? f 

f Mr. Savage has most ably and 
clearly proved, that the deed, pur- 
porting to have been given by four 
Sagamores to Wheelwright and 
others, was a forgery, and probably 
fabricated some years after the 
death of Wheelwright. See Win- 
Ihrop's History of New England, 
VoJ.1. p. 405. ' 8 ' 



CHAPTER XL.I. — p. 7& 

Settlements of Pennsylvania.-- 
Ms. deprived of her charter. — 
Andros governor general of 
New England. — Revolution in 
England. 

To whom, was granted the pa- 
tent of Pennsylvania ? — - In what 
year? 

By whom ? 

In consideration of "what ? 

How far did this patent encroach 
on the territory of Lord Baltimore 7 

Over what colony, did it extend 
on the north ? 

Between what colonies, did this 
occasion contentions ? 

How long did these contentions 
continue ? 

Of what other territory, did Penn 
receive deeds of the duke of York 7 

In what year, was Delaware 
united in government with Pa? 
1662. 

Meaning of Pennsylvania ? The 
wood of Penn. 

In what year, did Penn send 
over a few men, to begin a settle- 
ment? 

In what year, did Penn come 
over? In 1682. 

How many planters came with 
him? 

Of what religious sect ? 

Most distinguishing peculiarity 
of the Quakers ? Never to make 
war, or to perform any act of vio- 
lence, even in self-defence. 1 

With whom, did Penn soon form 
a treaty? 

What did he purchase of them ? 
What city did he immediately 
found ? 

How mapy houses and cottages 
did it contain within a year ? 

What colony had the most rapid 
and prosperous settlement ? 

To what cause, was this chiefly 
owing ? 

How is Pa. bounded ? 

In what part is Philadelphia ? 

Between what rivers ? 
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What river separates Pa. from 
H. J. t 

Which way is Philadelphia from 
Trenton, Fairfield, Hartford, Wor- 
cester and Portsmouth? Almost 
exactly S. W. from each. 

Meaning of Philadelphia ? Bro- 
therly love. 

How much younger is Philadel- 
phia than Charleston, S. C. ? — 
than New Haven ? — than New- 
port, R. I. ? — than Providence ? — 
than Hartford ? — than Boston ? — 
than Salem? — than Dover? — 
than Plymouth? 

$ What decision against Ms. was 
made in the high court in England, 
in 16841 

In whose hand, did this decision 
place the government of Ms. ? 

Who procured this decision ? 

What were his feelings toward 
the colonies ? 

What complaint against the col- 
onies, had Randolph made to the 

Who was the king of England ? 

What was done by Charles, when 
Ms. refused to surrender her char- 
ter? 

Who succeeded Charles II. ? 

In what year ? 1685. 

What injury was soon inflicted 
upon the other N. E. colonies ? 
Most of the charters were taken 
away. 

Who Was soon sent over as gov- 
ernor general of New England ? 

Near the close of what year? 
1686. 

Which colony was excepted from 
the jurisdiction of Andros ? 

Character of his administration 
at first ? —afterwards ? 

For what purpose, did Andros 
visit Ct. in 1687 ? 

How many soldiers attended 
him? 

Why did not Andros take the 
eharter, after it was laid on the ta- 
ble? 

Where was the charter secreted ? 
— By whom ? 



What is that venerable oak now 
called ? Charter oak. 

Where is it situated ? About 30 
rods east of the South meeting- 
house. 

How long is it, since that oak 
was the guardian of Ct. liberties ? 

What was the condition of New 
England under Andros ? 

By whom, relieved ? 

Whom had William married ? 

When did he invade England ? 

At what place ? 

Where is Torbay ? 

What measure did William com* 
pel James to adopt ? 

Near the beginning of what year, 
was William proclaimed king of 
England ? 

Who had invited him to invade 
England ? A number of the leading 
men in that country. 



CHAPTER XLII.— p. 79. 

Manners, religion, commerce, 
agriculture, manufactures, ed- 
ucation, SfC. of the colonists 
during the second period. 

How many varieties of character 
were found in the colonies, at the 
close of the second period ? 

What were they? Puritan, 
Dutch, and less rigid English. 

To which class, belonged the 
people of New England ? 

In what writings, did they place 
implicit faith? 

What colony prohibited the 
drinking of healths ? 

What colony prohibited costly 
apparel to the poor ? 

What colony prohibited the use 
of tobacco ? 

In what colony were the man 
ners Dutch ? 

What did the people of N. V 
most steadfastly pursue ? 
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In what colony, were the third 
c ass 1 

What rendcre'3 them more free 
aud voluptuous ? 

Why did some emigrate to Vir- 
ginia ? — others l 

What excellences were found 
among the fathers of Virginia ? 

Of what religious sect were the 
Virginians ? Episcopalians. 

How much land in each borough, 
was laid off for glebe ? 

Meaning of glebe ? 

What is the most distinguishing 
peculiarity of Episcopalians ? The 
opinion, that bishops only have 
authority to ordain men for the 
ministry. 

What ministers were prohibited 
from preaching in Va. in 1642 ? 

§ Special object of the New 
England planters ? 

Of what religious sect were they 
in doctrine ? — in discipline ? 

What right did each church 
maintain ? 

Meaning of Congregationalists ? 
Those who hold, that each church 
has authority, under Christ, to dis- 
cipline its own members, and man- 
age its own concerns, without being 
controlled by any otner persons, r 

Meaning of Calvinists ? Those 
who understand the scriptures in 
general as Calvin did. 

Do they profess to found their 
opinions upon Calvin's? By no 
means j but they are called Calvin- 
ists, merely to denote their general 
system of belief. 

t Note R. 

Mts. Ann Hutchinson may be 
considered as the most distinguish- 
ed of all our females. She seems 
lo have been the means of bringing 
the colony of Ms. to the brink of 
min. The following sketch of her 
is taken principally from Dr. Al- 
len's Biographical Dictionary. 

" Mrs. Ann Hutchinson, an art- 
Ad woman, occasioned much diffi- 



For what purpose, did they con* 
voke councils ? 

Meaning of convoke 7 — of coun- 
cil? — How far do they feel bound 
to follow the advice of councils? 
As far as it appears agreeable to 
the word of Goa. 

What is the use of having a 
council, if the parties are not bound 
by their results ? By their prayers, 
investigations and knowledge of 
the scriptures, the council may 
throw great light upon dark and 
difficult cases. 

What officers were there gener- 
ally in each church ? 

Business of the pastor ? — of the 
teacher ? — pf the ruling elder ? 

How many ministers had been 
settled in N. E. in 1642 ? 

Whence had they been driven ? 

§ In what year, ' was the first 
synod in America ? 

How long after the commence- 
ment of the Pequot war ? — before 
King Philip's war? — before the 
secreting ot Ct. Charter ? 

In what town, was this synod ? 

Present name of Newtown ? 
Cambridge. — Meaning of synod ? 

Who composed this synod ? 

On whose account, was it called ? 

Who had attended her meetings ? 
Females only. 

Into what, was the colony di- 
vided ? 

How many opinions did the sy- 
nod condemn as erroneous ?f $ 

Of what, was Mrs. Hutchinson 
convicted before the court in Nov.? 

cultv in N. E. soon after its first 
settlement. She came from Lin 
colnshire to Boston in 16*36. She 
was an admirer of JVJr. Cotton.— 
The members of his church used 
to meet every week to repeat his 
sermons, and discourse on doc- 
trines. Mrs. Hutchinson set up 
meetings for women ; and she soon 
had a numerous audience. After 
repeating the sermons of Mr. Cot- 
ton, she added reflections of bet 
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What punishment was inflicted 
apon her by the court 7 

For what, was she excommuni- 
cated from the church in Boston 7 

Where did she go with her hus- 
band, the next year 7 

By whom, was she murdered 7 

Where 7 — In what year 7 

What most important event took 
place in 1643? 

$ Of what religious sect were the 
Dutch at N.Y.f 

Most prevalent religion of Md. 7 

In what place, was formed the 
tat Baptist church in this coun- 
try? " r 

In what year 7 

How long aAer the Peouot war 7 

Who was their leader 7 Roger 
Williams. • 

What severe law was passed in 
Ms. against the Baptists, in 1651 7 

How long after the formation of 
their church at Providence 7 

§ Against what sect did Ms. pass- 
severe laws m 1656 7 

How long was that, before the 
settlement of Philadelphia 7 

own ; she advocated erroneous sen- 
timents, and warped the discourses 
of her minister to coincide with 
her own opinions. She asserted. 
that believers are personally united 
with the Spirit of God ; that com- 
mands to work out salvation belong 
only to such, as are under a cove- 
nant of works ; that sanctificalion 
is not a sufficient evidence of a 
good state ; and she pretended to 
immediate revelation, respecting 
future events. She soon threw the 
whole colony into a flame. Those 
who opposed her, were said to be 
in favor of a covenant of works j 
and those who supported her. were 
said to be vindicating a covenant 
of grace. 

The progress of her sentiments 
occasioned the synod of 1637, the 
first synod in America. This con- 
vention of ministers condemned 82 
erroneous opinions, then propaga- 



How many Quakers were eie» 
cuted in Ms. in 1659 7 Two. 

How many in 1660 7 Two. 

With what crimes, were they 
charged 7 " Rebellion, sedition ana 
presumptuous intruding themselves, 
after banishment upon pain of 
death." 

Who put a stop to the execu- 
tion of Quakers in Ms. in 1661 7 
Charles II. 

Where was the Cambridge Plat 
form composed and adopted 7 

By whom 7 

What is the Cambridge Plat 
form 7 A plan of church discipline. 

To what, does it relate 7 Princi- 
pally to the nature, formation, offi 
cers. powers, privileges and duties 
of churches. 

From what, did the Synod pro- 
fess to derive this platform 7 The 
word of God. 

By whom, was it adopted 7 By 
most or all of the churches. 

What churches now regard it as 
their constitution 7 Very few, if 
any. 

ted in the country. Mrs. Hutchin- 
son, after this sentence of her opin- 
ions, was herself called before the 
court, in Nov. of the same year, 
and being convicted of traducing ■ 
the ministers, and advancing er- 
rors, was banished the colony. 
Her trial is published in the appen- 
dix of the second volume of Hutch- 
inson's History of Ms. She dis- 
covers art, spirit and talents. * The 
church in Boston excommunicated 
her for many evils in her conversa- 
tion, as well as for corrupt opinions* 
She went with her husband, to 
Rhode Island. In the year 1542, 
after her husband's death, she re- 
moved into the Dutch country on 
Long Island, beyond New Haven J 
and the next year, she and all her 
family, consisting of 16 persons, 
were killed by the Indians, except 
ing one daughter, whom they car 
ried into captivity. 
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JJWJth what country, did the 
onies principally trade, during 
the second period ? 

Principal articles of export, dur- 
ing this period ! 

Meaning of peltry ? 

To what, was the trade of Va. 
confined for 30 years ? 

When were African slaves Tirst 
introduced into New England ? 

How long aAer the Pequot war ? 

Of what grain did N. Y. export 
60,000 bushels in 1678? 

How long was that after the com- 
mencement of Philip's war ? 

First business of the settlers ? 

Of what, did they consider agri- 
culture a source ? 

Why did not manufactures flour- 
ish during the second period ? The 
people were principally occupied 
for defence and subsistence. 

Of what, were most of their build- 
ings made ? 

Meaning of thatch? 

Of what, were thatched buildings 
in peculiar danger ? Of being de- 
stroyed bv fire. 

What kind of a mill was the first 
in N. E. ? 

fn what year was built the first 
vessel in Ms. ? — Name ? 

ftow long after the settlement 
©C Salem ? — of Boston ? 

When was the first printing press 
established in this country ? 

Where ? At Cambridge. 

What was first printed ? 

Whose version of the Bible was 
first printed in this country? 

In what language ? — How long 
after the printing press was estab- 
lished at Cambridge ? 

Meaning of version ? 

Modes of travelling ? 

What were the roads ? 

Population of the colonies at the 
close of die period of settlements ? 

What part did New England 
rontain ? About one third. 

How many times greater is the 
population of N. E. now, in 1839 ? 
About thirty times. 



For what classes, were schools 
founded in New England ? 

How early ? 

For what classes, in the southern 
colonies ? 

For whose education, were lflOO 
pounds collected in England in 
1619? 8 

What place was selected for an 
Indian seminary ? 

Where was Henrico? A w 
near the situation of Richmond. 

On what river, is Richmond ? 

Issue of these arrangements for 
an Indian college ? 

To what college, were the funds 
given ? — How long after ? 

How much money did the gen- 
eral court of Ms k apDropriate lor a 
college in 1636 l 9 4(m pounds. 

How long after the settlement of 
Salem ? — of Boston ? 

Where was the college located T 

Meaning of locate ? 

Why was it located at New- 
town 7 Because Mr. Shepard was 
minister there. 

Who was Mr. Shepard's prede- 
cessor ? Mr. Hooker. 

Where had Mr. Hooker gone f 

In what vear, was Newtown set 
tied? Inf631. 

Present name ? — Why so call- 
ed? 

What name was given Ho the 
college ? — For whom ? 

What legacy had he left it ? 

How many dollars are 800/. 7 

In what year, did Mr. H. die ? 
1638. 

Meaning of legacy? 

In what year, was the first com- 
mencement at Cambridge ? 

How long, after Newtown was 
called Cambridge ? — after the Pfc- 

2uot war ? — after the death of Mr. 
larvard ? — How long ago ? 
What colonies besides Ms. con- 
tributed to the funds of H. C. t 

To whom, was H. C. early de- 
voted ? TO CHRIST AND THE 
CHURCH ? 
What is probably the most te- 
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markable literary phenomenon, that 
has ever appeared ? Harvard Col- 
lege. 

Wlio are under special obliga- 
tions to the early benefactors of 
this institution? All our citizens, 
and every person in the world, who 
enjoys any considerable degree of 
civil or religious liberty. 

Oh Hhe brink of what, did our 
forefathers often tremble, during 
the second period ? 

Can you mention some of the 
most remarkable deliverances that 
God granted our forefathers during 
this period ? 

To whose welfare, did they look 
forward ? 

What government was produced 
Hy puritanic manners in N. E. 1 

What influence did this govern- 
ment return upon the manners of 
the people ? 



\ Note S. 

Capture and imprisonment of 
Andros and his friends. 

The increasing tyranny of An- 
dros at length became intolerable. 
His violent dealings returned upon 
his own head. 

When William entered England, 
he published a printed proclama- 
tion, that he came to deliver the 
people from the tyranny of James. 
A copy of this proclamation was 
brought to Boston by a Mr. Wins- 

> low, m the fore part of April, 1689. 

' This was an offence, that Andros 
could not overlook. Winslow was 
imprisoned, " for bringing a trai- 
torous and treasonable libel into 
the country." Fearing, that the 
libel might prove the messenger 
of death to his tyranny, Andros 
issued a proclamation, requiring 
officers ana soldiers to be prepared 
to repel any forces, that William 
might send against this country. 
At the same time, a rumor was 



CHAPTER XLH1.— p.Sfc 

Third Period. 

Revolution in England. — Chan 
ters resumed or renewed. 

By what, is the third period dia* 
tinguished ? — Year of its com- 
mencement ? — of its termination ? 
Length? + 

How long was its commence- 
ment after the discovery of San 
Salvador ? — after the settlement 
of Jamestown ? 

How were the New England 
colonies affected with the news of 
William's accession ? 

Why was the news peculiarly 
pleasing to the people of Ms.? 
They had greatly exposed them- 
selves, by seizing and confining 
Andros and about 50 of his friends. 

What proclamation did William 
make, when he* entered England? f 

circulated, that a massacre was 
intended in Boston, by the govern- 
or's guards. This was sufficient 
to kindle the indignation of the 
people to a flame. Multitudes flew 
to Boston. On the morning of 
April 18lh, the streets of the capi- 
tal were alive, and resounding 
with men and boys, carrying guns, 
clubs, &c. vociferating, To arms I 
to arms! Poor Andros r with about 
50 of his principal partisans, had 
the early precaution to flee to the 
fort, probably at Fort Hill. Here 
at about 4 r. M. they were sum- 
moned to surrender, bv those who 
had been magistrates in the days 
of freedom, having now resumed 
their office. This summons was 
refused; and it is wonderful, that 
the infuriated patriots did not in- 
stantly attack the fort, and destroy 
the tyrant and his fifty. — Another 
demand was soon made ; and An- 
dros and his crew came forth, and 
delivered themselves up to the 
mercy of those, whom they had «• 
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Who brought that proclamation 
to Boston 1 

How was Winslow punished ? 

What proclamation did Andros 
immediately issue ? 

What rumor was circulated at 
the same time ? 

Effect of these 1 

In what vear, was Andros cap- 
tured 1 — Month* and day ? 

How many men were captured 
with him ? 

How long was he kept in con- 
finement ? 

What was then done with him ? 

How soon after the capture of 
Andros, did news arrive or the ac- 
cession of King William ? 

Why was not Andros tried and 
condemned for his tyranny ? 

$ What colonies immediately re- 
sumed their charters ? 

What other colony soon ob- 
tained a new«charter f 

General character of the new 
charter of Ms. ? 

Most important respect in which 
the new charter was worse than 
the old 1 The appointment of the 
governor, lieutenant governor, sec- 
retary and all the officers of the ad- 
miralty, was vested in the crown. 

Meaning of admiralty ? — of sec- 
retary? 

By whom, were the judges, jus- 
tices and sheriffs nominated 1 By 
the governor, with the advice of 
the council. 

Ion? and so cruelly injured. These 
noble culprits were immediately 
committed to prison, where they 
were in no danger of being as- 
saulted by the muskets, or clubs, 
or reproaches, of an enraged popu- 
lace. Andros was confined in the 
castle, where he had an opportuni- 
ty for ten months, to look back upon 
his crimes, and forward to his trial. 
On May 26, the joyful news ar- 
rived, that William and Mary had 
been proclaimed king and queen 
•f England. 



Meaning of nommaie t 

Who were the council ? Mea 
chosen to advise the governor. 

By whom, chosen F By the gen 
eral assembly. 

Who had a negative upon the 
choice of counsellors 1 The gov- 



of negative? Power 
to prevent any person serving, 
whom he disliked. 

Who had a negative upon all 
laws ? The governor. 

Who had the command of the 
militia ? The governor. 

Who had power to reject all 
laws, even after admitted by the 
governor? The king of Eng- 
land. 

What liberty was granted by the 
second charter, that was not men- 
tioned in the first? Liberty of 
conscience. 

Principal territories embraced by 
the second charter, and not by the 
first ? Colony of Plymouth, Prov- 
ince of Maine, Nova Scotia and 
a great part of New Brunswick. 

Why was the second charter so 
much less favorable to the colony 
than the first ? Probably the king 
was afraid Ms. would revolt, and 
wished to keep them in deep sub- 
jection. 

What was the result ? The re- 
volt was undoubtedly hastened. 

How ? The people were indig- 
nant under their degradation, and 

On the following Feb. Andros 
and several others were sent to 
England for trial. He was partly 
tried, but dismissed without being 
formally condemned or acquitted. 
The chief reason undoubtedly was, 
that many in England, ana even 
some who sat in judgment upon 
him, had acted the tyrant as basely 
as himself, and could not be brought 
to judgment with safety to the state. 
In times of revolution, it is often 
necessary to wink at such crimes. 
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their representatives were often 
contending with the governor. 

What distinguished female en- 
deavored to procure a more favor- 
able charter lor Ms. ? Mary, queen 
of William III. 

Who was her father? James 
II. 

Her character ? She was prob- 
ably the most lovely and excellent 
of all the queens of England. 

Under what name, did Watts cel- 
ebrate her virtues and graces? 
Sophronia. 

$ In what colony, had Andros 
been formerly governor ? 

For how long a time, after 1664, 
had the people of N. Y. no share 
in the government ? 

What Papist was governor of 
N.Y.? 

Of what sect, were the principal 
officers under Dongan ? 

Who was excited by the seizure 
of Andros, to take the lead in re- 
bellion at N. Y. ? 

Character of Leisler ? He was 
of low birth, without education, 
and had scarcely any qualification 
for such an enterprise. 

Who directed all the counsels 
of Leisler ? Milborn. 

fNOTE T. 

Fletcher and Wadsworth. 

In the year 1693, Col. Benjamin 
Fletcher, Gov. of N. Y. came to 
Hartford to take command of the 
militia of Ct. He had been au- 
thorized to do this, by a commis- 
sion from King William. 

The general assembly of Ct. 
however refused to give up their 
militia, to be commanded by the 
governor of another state ; as it 
would be giving up a most precious 
chartered right, and exposing the 
colony to danger and -rum. 

In the mean time, the train- 
bands of Hartford were assembled 
under command of Capt Wads- 
worth. While this gallant officer 



What relation was Milborn to 
Leisler ? 

Where was Dongan, when Leis 
ler assumed the command ? 

To what place did the council 
and magistrates flee from Leisler ? 

In whose name, did both Leisler 
and the magistrates profess to 
rule? 

Success of Milborn against the 
magistrates at Albany ? 

Whom did William make gov- 
ernor of N. Y. in 1691 ? 

For what crime, were Leisler and 
Milborn tried and condemned ? 

Why did Gov. Sloughter choose 
to defer their execution ? 

How was he induced to sign 
their death-warrant ? 

Effect of these violent meas- 
ures? 

What restored the rights of Eng- 
lishmen in the colony ? 

For what purpose, did Sloughter 
convoke an assembly ? 

Three grand features in the con- 
stitution ? 

Meaning of jury ?-— of tolera 
Hon? 

$ What governor of N. Y. at 
tempted to take command of the 
militia of CU in 1693 ? t 



was walking in front of the compa- 
nies, and exercising the soldiers, 
Col. Fletcher ordered his commis- 
sion to be read. Captain Wads- 
worth instantly commanded, " Beat 
the drums," and there was such a 
roaring of them, that nothing else 
could be heard. Col. Fletcher 
commanded silence. But no soon- 
er had Bayard made an attempt to 
read again, than Wadsworth com- 
mands. " Drum, drum, I say." 
The drummers understood their 
business, and instantly beat up 
with all the art and life, of which 
they were masters. " Silence, si- 
lence," says the colonel. No soon- 
er was there a pause, than Wads- 
worth speaks with great earnest- 
ness, " Drum, drum, I say $" and, 
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From whom, had Fletcher re- 
ceived a commission for this ? 

Why did the assembly refuse to 
give him the command f 

Under whose command, were 
Hartford train-bands assembled ? 

What did Fletcher order to be 
read to them ? 

How did Wadsworth interrupt 
the reading ? 

Who commanded silence 1 

What did Wadsworth then say f 

What did Wadsworth say to 
Fletcher, after he had twice si- 
fenced the drums 1 — ■ Effect of this 
threat? 

What, was the condition of the 
Carolinas about that time T 

In what county, had a number 
of French Protestants settled f 

Principal town in Craven coun- 
ty ? Newbern. 

In which Carolina, is Newbern f 

How were the French Protes- 
tants in Craven county, treated by 
the English Episcopalians T 

Who had the happiness to allay 
these difficulties ? 

What kindness was afterwards 
shown to the French Protestants ? 

$ In what part of this country, 
has been the greatest trouble on 
account of witchcraft ? In Dan- 
vers and Salem. 

Jn what year t 

Where was the first suspicion of 
witchcraft among the English, in 
this country ? — When ? 

How long after the settlement of 
Boston 7 — of Hartford ? 

What characters among the In- 
dians had been supposed wizards 7 
The Powahs. 

How many were executed for 



turning to his excellency, said, " If 
1 am interrupted again, I will 
make the sun shine through you in 
a moment.'' He spoke with such 
energy in his voice, and meaning 
m his countenance, that no further 
attempts were made to read, or to 



witchcraft in Ms. within a few 
years? 

Who was executed at Hartford 
for the same offence, in 1662 T Ana 
Cole. 

What was the state of the coun- 
try, upon that subject, for thirty 
years after that date? There 
were no executions, but frequent 
instances of supposed witchcraft. 

What wonderful book was pub- 
lished upon the subject in 1686 ? A 
very particular account of a number 
of supposed witchcrafts, with ma- 
ny arguments to prove them real. 

What was the fate of a poor 
Irish woman, accused of bewitching 
the children of Mr. John Goodwin T 

Where! 

In what counties, did the mania 
rapidly spread and increase in 

Meaning of mania ? 

In whose family in Danvers, did 
the supposed witchcraft begin m 
that year ? That of Mr. Paris. 

What was his office ? He was 
a minister. 

What minister was condemned 
and executed for witchcraft ? 

How many were executed at 
Salem for witchcraft f 

What was done to Giles Corey, 
for refusing to put himself on trial T 

How many of the 19 executed 
were church members f 

How many persons were m 
prison? t 

What ladies of distinction wen 
accused of witchcraft ? 

Where was Mr. Hale minister f 
At Beverly. 

Which way is Beverly from Sa- 
lem f — from Marblehead ? 

Such numbers of people col- 
lected together, and their spirits 
appeared so high, that the govern- 
or and his suite judged it expedi- 
ent, soon to leave the town, and re- 
turn to New York. 
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Effect of these accusations ? To 
check the delusion. 

What probably had a still great- 
er influence for this end ? A gen- 
tleman in Boston, being accused 
of witchcraft, prosecuted his accu- 
sers for defamation. 

At what did he estimate the 
damages ? 1000/. 

Meaning of defamation? -~- of 
prosecute? 

What inquiry was soon anxious- 
ly suggested ? 

What conviction began to 
spread? 

What was done with 52 that 
were brought to trial ? 

What was done with those im- 
prisoned ? 

What does Dwight say of the 
cloud, that had so long hung over 
the colony ? 

General opinion respecting 
witchcraft, at that period? 

How were doubts concerning 
witchcraft regarded ? 

What did Baxter denominate the 
disbeliever in witchcraft ? 

What most excellent English 
judge, repeatedly tried and con- 
demned persons for witchcraft ? 

What punishment does the bible 
denounce against witchcraft ? Ex. 
22:18. 



CHAPTER XLlV. — p.95. 

King William's war. 

With whom, did the revolution 
in England involve the colonies in 
war? 

What was that war called ? 

What kindled that war? The 
wrath of Lewis XIV. 

Of what country, was Lewis 
XIV. king? 

What had kindled his wrath? 
8 



The treatment that James H. re 
cetved from William. 

How had Wm. treated James ? 
Had driven him from his kingdom. 

Why did Lewis sympathize so * 
much wiih James? They were 
both Papists ; and Lewis was an 
enemy to England, and particular- 
ly to William. 

Principal French province in 
America ? Canada. 

Who was then governor of Can- 
ada? 

How many expeditions did Fron- 
tenac fit out against the colonies ? 

In what year ? 1690. 

At what season of the year ? 

Against what colonies i 

With what, did each party mark 
their progress ? * 

What village in N. Y. did they 
destroy ? 

On what river, is Schenectady ? 

Which way is Schenectady 
from Newbury port ? — from N. x. 
city? 

For what, is Schenectady now 
distinguished ? 

Why did the people of Schenec- 
tady feel entirely secure ? 

What was the condition of the 
inhabitants, when the attack was 
made? 

What special care had been 
taken by the enemy ? 

How many people were slain f 

$ Who soon conducted an expe- 
dition against the French in this 
country f 

What place did Phips attack ? 

In what province ? 

Present name of Port Royal ? 
Annapolis. 

Which way is Annapolis from 
Plattsburg ? — from Boston ? 

Success of Phips against Port 
Royal ? 

Against what cities, did Phipt 
direct his next expedition ? 

What defeated the design ? 

WJiich colony issued the fiflt 



paper money ? 
For what purpose ? 
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•$ What appellation was given to 
the Mohawks, Oneidas, Senecas, 
Onondagas and Delawares ? 
+ Principal tribe of the Five Na- 

tions ? Mohawks. 

On and near what river, were 
these tribes settled ? 

In what state, does the east 
branch of the Susquehannah rise ? 

Into what bay, does it empty ? 

With what nation were the -Five 
Nations in alliance ? 

Against whom, had the Five Na- 
tions Ion? been a safeguard to the 
English f 

Why were they dissatisfied with 
the English ? ' 

What did Major Schuyler do to 
fegriin their confidence ? 

Where? 

Where is Lake Champlain ? 

Success of Schuyler 7 

$ Upon what colony did the 
storm of war now fall most se- 
verely? . 

What colonies sent troops to 
their aid ? 

What resolution were the people 
of N. H. almost ready to form ? 

Why did not Nesmond and 
Frontenac succeed in their plan 
for crushing N. E. ? 

Duration of King William's war ? 

In what year did it close ? 

By what treaty ? 

Where is Ryswick? In Hol- 
land, a few miles S. W. of Leyden. 

§ What is said of the French 
and Indian atrocities, perpetrated 
during this war ? 

Where did Mr. Dustan live ? 

In what state ? Ms. 

On what river 7 

Which way from Boston ? 

By whom, was Mr. Dustan at- 
tacked on March 5, 1697 ? 

How many of his children did 
he defend from the savages ? 

How far did he retreat before 
them? 

Whom did the Indians thin take 
captive ? 

Who was her nurse ? 



At what season of the year f 

What did they do with the in 
fant? 

How far did Mrs. Dustan and 
Mrs. Teff travel with the Indians T 

What did the prospect of a dis- 
tressing indignity lead them to de- 
vise? 

How many Indians did they kill ? 

In what condition, were the In- 
dians, that enabled the women to 
kill them? 

Did they do right, in killing 
these Indians ? 

From whom, did they after- 
wards receive a reward ? 

How many years ago was the 
captivity of Mrs. Dustan ? 

Length of her captivity f 



CHAPTER XLV. — p. 100. 
Queen Ann'i war. 

What war was next in time, to 
King William's? 

In what year, did it commence ? 

How long after the peace of 
Ryswick ? 

In what year of Ann 1 The first 

How long after the settlement of 
Jamestown r — of Plymouth 1 — of 
Boston ?— of Hartford ? 

Upon what part of this country, 
did this war principally fall ? 

"What two colonies bore the 
chief calamities ? 

What town in Ms. did the French 
and Indians burn in 1704 ? 

In what year of Queen Ann ? 

On what large river is D. ? 

Which way is Deerfield from 
Salem ?—- from Greenfield ? 

State of the people, when the 
enemy attacked them ? 

What minister did they capture 7 

At what season of the year? 

How many persons did they lull ? 
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How many less than were killed 
at Schenectady T 

What did tbey do to Mrs. W. af- 
ter they set out 7 

Where did they carry Mr. W. 7 

How was he treated by the 
French? 

How long was Mr. W. in cap- 
tivity t 

To what place did he return af- 
ter his redemption 7 

Meaning of redemption ? 

$ Success of March's expedition 
against Port Royal 7 

What occasion was there for the 
English to take P. R. when it had 
been taken by Phips 7 It had been 
restored. - . 1 

Against what cities, did ^expedi- 
tions fail in 1708 7 

Why 7 For the want of British 
co-operation. 

4 Against what port, was an ex- 
tion conducted by Nicholson, 
in 1710 7 

With what effect 7 

Name then given to Port Royal 7 

In honor otwhom 7 

$ With what effect, was a great 
expedition sent against Canada in 
1711 7 

How many of the British were 
east away and lost, in August ? — 
Where? 

For what country did the re- 
maining fleet then sail 7 

Where did the provincial troops 
go? 

Benefit of this disastrous expedi- 
tion? 

Meaning of disastrous ? 

J What southern .colony had her 
full share in the sufferings and ex- 
penses of Queen Ann's war 7 

Against what Spanish settlement, 
did Gov. Moore conduct an expe- 
dition in 1702 7 

With what success 7 

Which way is St. Augustine 
from Savannah 7 — from New Or- 
leans? 

Why did the Apalachian Indians 
beeeme hostile to the English 7 



Who compelled (hem to submit 7 

$ Object of the Spanish expedi- 
tion against Carolina in 1707 7 

What part did they first ap- * 
proach 7 Charleston. 

Who had succeeded Moore as 
governor 7 

When the Spaniards summoned 
Johnson to surrender, what time 
did they allow him to consider of 
it? 

What did Johnson reply 7 

What was the issue 7 

$ Of what nation, were a large 
number of persons who settled in 
N. C. in 1710 7 

About what river, and in what 
counties, did they settle 7 

Where does Roanoke river 
empty 7 

In what other colony, did 9000 
Palatines settle the same year f 

What Indians conspired to de- 
stroy the Palatines 7 

In what year 7 

How many of the Palatines were 
murdered 7 

Who soon destroyed a great 
part of the Tuscaroras 7 

With whom, did the remnant of 
the Tuscaroras soon unite 7 

What were all the united tribes 
then, called 7 

How long did Queen Ann's war 
continue 7 

In what year did it end 7 

By what treaty 7 

Where is Utrecht 7 In Holland 
Which way from Amsterdam 7 

What countries in America were 
ceded to Britain, by the treaty o/ 
Utrecht 7 



CHAPTER XL VI. — p. 107. 

Great Indian conspiracy in the 

south. 
What tribe of Indians took th* 
lead in forming the greatest eon 
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•piracy against the planters 7 The 
Yamassees. 

Where did the Yamassees live ? 
On the N. E. of Savannah river. 

What states are separate^ by 
Savannah river ? 

Who are supposed to have in- 
stigated the Yamassees to this con- 
spiracy ? The Spaniards. 

How far did the conspiracy ex- 
tend ? 

Object of this conspiracy ? 

In what year, did they attempt 
this destruction ? 

To what place, did the planters 
generally fly ? To Charleston. 

What fears were entertained for 
Charleston ? That it could not be 
defended against the Indians. 

What method did Gov. Craven 
adopt, to prevent the removal of 
men and provisions ? He imposed 
an embargo. 

Meaning of embargo ? 

How many soldiers had Gov. 
Craven ? About 1200. 

How many warriors were en- 
gaged in the conspiracy ? About 
six or seven thousand. 

Where did they come to a great 
battle? At Saltketcher. 
' Where is Saltketcher ? About 
60 miles west of Charleston. 

On what river ? Saltketcher 
river. 

Another name for Saltketcher 
river? Cambahee. 

Which way is the Cambafcee 
from the Coosawatchy ? 

With what effect, did Craven at- 
tack the Indians at Saltketcher? 
His victory was complete. 

Where did he drive them ? Over 
the Savannah. 

Where did the Yamassees make 
a new settlement ? In Florida. 

How many Carolinians were 
killed during this war ? 

$ What were the proprietors of 
Carolina declared to have forfeited 
in 1719? 

How long aAer the first repre- 
■entative government in America ? 



Under whose protectlor vrai 

Carolina next taken ? 

Till what great event did Caro- 
lina continue under the king ? 

What division was made of Car- 
olina in 1729 ? 

How long after it had been 
taken from the proprietors f 



CHAPTER XLVIL — p. 106. 

Indian war of 1722. SettUmad 
of Georgia. 

WhaJ induced the eastern Indi- 
ans to violate the peace soon aiter 
the treaty of Utrecht ? 

Who promised them redress t 

Who failed of executing his slip* 
ulations ? 

Meaning of stipulation ? 

In what year, did the war be- 
come general ? 

Who excited the Indians to this 
war? 

How many tribes were engaged 
in this war ? 

Who were the Jesuits ? An o*- 
der of Roman Catholics, exceed- 
ingly engaged to promote Popery 
by every means. 

In what year, did this war termi- 
nate ? 

How long after the planting of 
Mount Woflaston ? 

How long had it continued ? 

$ For whom, was Georgia 
called? . 5 

When first settled ? 

How long after the first house 
was built in Ct. ? — after the settle- 
ment of New Haven? — of Aquet- 
nec ? — after the birth of Q. Eliza- 
beth ? 200 years. 

Two principal objects of settling 
Georgia ? * 

Who conducted the colony ? 

Oldest town in Georgia ? 

On what river ? — Which side 1 
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How far from its mouth? 17 miles. 
With whom were they forbidden 
to trade -without license ? 

What other prohibitions were 
imposed upon the colony? 

What old parliament grant to 
aid the colony ? 

$ Object of Oglethorpe, after 
putting- the colony in a state of 
safety 1 

Whom did he employ as his in- 
terpreter ? 

How had she learnt English? 
Whom did she marry ? 
Office of Bosomworth ? — His 
character ? 

Who soon became queen of the 
Creeks ? — Bv what means ? 

What did she urge them to do ? 
—With what effect? 

'Who met the advancing sav- 
ages? 

Why did they lay down their 
arms! 

Who was found to be the author 
of all the trouble? 
What was then done with him ? 
Conduct of Mary upon this ? 
What was then done with her ? 
How did the president attempt 
to appease the Indians ? 

When excited by the presence 
of Mary, who a second time intim- 
idated them? 

What in a measure humbled 
Mary and her husband ? 

Success of a second attempt to 
make Mary queen ? 
What became of her ? 
Against what town, did Ogle- 
thorpe conduct an expedition in 
i 1745? 
I With what effect ? 

Where is St. Augustine ? 
By whom, was Georgia invaded 
inl742? 

How did Oglethorpe induce the 
Spaniards to flee ? By stratagem. 
Meaning of stratagem ? 
Give some account of this strat- 
agem, 
j Condition of Georgia in 1752 ? 
How much money had parlia- 
ment given them ? 



To whom, did they then surren- 
der their charter ? 

$ Against what kingdoms, did 
Britain declare war in 1744 ? 

How long after the union of the 
New JSngland Colonies ? 

Most important event in Ameri- 
ca, belonging to that war ? 

On what island, is Louisburg ? 

In what part ? 

In what gulf, is Cape Breton ? • 

What is Louisburg sometimes 
called, on account of its strength ? 

What city in Canada is almost 
exactly west of Louisburg ? 

Which way from Louisburg, is 
Lyons ? 

By what forces, was Louisburg 
taken? 

Who commanded the land 
forces ? 

Who commanded the oaval 
forces ? 

What was their success ? 

In what year, was this capture 
of Louisburg ? 1746. 

Month and day ? 

How long before the battle of 
Bunker Hill? 30 years. 

§ In what year, did the French 
attempt the recovery of Louis- 
burg T — With what effect ? 

By what treaty, was this war 
closed ? — . In what year ? 

How long ago ? 

Where is Aix-la-Chapelle ? In 
Germany. 

Distance and direction from Par- 
is ? About 200 miles east. 

What most important place in 
America, was restored to the 
French, by the treaty of Aix-la 
Chapelle ? % 

§ Where were bom and edu- 
cated most of the people, who in- 
habited this country during the 
third period ? 

From what countries, had come 
the first settlers in this country ? 

From what country, had com* 
the greater part? 

What is said of religious bigotry 
and intolerance during this pen 
Od? 
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Meaning of bigotry ?— of intol- 
erance? 

What is said of religious perse- 
cution, at the close of this period ? 

About what year, did a revival 
of religion very extensively ore* 
vailmN.E.? 

How long after the Pequot War ? 
— after the settlement of James- 
town ? — after the pestilence among 
the natives of Ms.? 

In what year, did this revival 
commence ? In 1735. 

In what place, did the great ref- 
ormation commence? In North- 
ampton, Ms. 

On what river is N. ? — Which 
side ? — Which way from Boston ? 

Who was then minister of N. ? 
Jonathan Edwards. 

What is he generally called? 
President Edwards. 

What is his character ? He is 
considered one of the greatest and 
best of men. 

What Englishman came over 
about that time, and produced very 
great excitement by his wonderful 
eloquence? 

How old was Mr. Whitefield, 
when he first came to New Eng- 
land? About 25. 

Most distinguished opposer to 
Mr. W. ? Dr. Chauncey of Bos- 
ton. 

By what, was the credit of this 
revival greatly marred and injured ? 
By much enthusiasm, irregularity, 
opposition, bitterness and slander. 

$ In relation to what, was Eng- 
land jealous of the colonies, from 
the beginning ? x 

What obstacles did England pre- 
sent to the improvement of our 
trade and manufactures ? Enacted 
laws, to modify and restrain them. 

From the year 1739 to 1756, 
which was greatest, the importa- 
tion of goods from England, or ex- 
portation to it ? 

How did the colonies procure 
money, to pay this balance of 
trade? 



What did they export to *• 
West Indies ? 

What is said of agriculture, <$?r* 
ing the third period 7 

Principal products of the Bliddie 
colonies ? 

Meaning of English gr^m t 
Gram which is not maize orlndiaa 
corn. 

When was the first newspaper 
printed in this country ? 

Where ? — By what name ? 

Number of inhabitants at the 
close of the third period ? 

For the education of what glas- 
ses, did the northern colonies pro- 
vide ? — the southern ?"- 

What college was founded in 
1692 ? — In what colony ? 

For whom, called ? 

When was Yale college founded ? 

Where? — Why so called? 

When removed to New Haven 7 

Name of the college at Prince- 
ton ? — In what colony ? 

For what, should we be particu- 
larly thankful, when we reflect up- 
on the hardships and dangers of 
our fathers ? 

What inquiry should we make, 
when we find ourselves very strong** 
ly influenced by party spirit ? 

What reflection is suited to guard 
us from too severely censuring the 
wise and good ? 



chapter xLvm p. m 

Fourth Period. 

Distress of the colonies. Frenfk 
and Indian war. 

For what, is the fourth period 
distinguished ? 

Time of commencement ? 

How long after the birth of Op* 
lumbus ? — after his first voyage, t« 
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\- f — after the discovery of N. A. ? 
— after the Pequot war 7 
Length of the fourth period ? 
Termination ? 

In what state, did the peace of 

Aix-la-Chapelle find the colonies ? 

What expedient for paying 1 their 

debts, bad been highly injurious to 

them? 

To what amount, had bills of 
credit been issued ? 
For what purpose ? 
What had exceedingly retarded 
the increase of population ? 

Of what, was the return of peace 
hailed as the harbinger? 
Meaning of harbinger T 
For what, did the enterprising 
spirit of the people exert itself ? 

What soon filled the land with 
general anxiety and distress ? 

$ What interval elapsed, before 
Britain again declared war against 
France 1 

Who was then king of Britain ? 
— of France ? 
General cause of this war ? 
Upon what, were these encroach- 
ments made in the east ? 

What very important place were 
they fortifying in N. Y. T 

Where were the French attempt- 
ing to construct a line of forts ? 

Chi what southern colony, did the 
French encroach 7 

Circumstance, that opened the 
wart 

Of whom, did that company con- 
fist 1 

Of how much land, had they ob- 
tained a charter ? 
k Near what river ? 

' How many square miles, allow- 

ing 640 acres to a square mile ? 

About how many miles square ? 
90. 

What trade did this company 
wish to carry on with the Indians ? 
What territory did the French 
claim in that region ? All, whose 
waters empty into the Mississippi. 
Wno then seized several English 
tndflfs? 



How did the Twigbtwees retal- 
iate? 

Who were the Twightwees 7 

Who was then Lt. Gov. of Va. T 

Who loudly complained to Din- 
widdie, of the conduct of the 
French ? 

$ Whom did Dinwiddie send, to 
remonstrate with the French com- 
mandant near Ohio ? 

How old was Washington at this 
time? 

In what year was he born ? 1732. 

How long aftef the first fcouse 
was built in Windsor ? — after the 
settlement of Boston ?— of Hart- 
ford? 

In what year, did Washington 
go on this mission ? 

In what colony, was Washington 
born? Va. 

In what county ? Westmoreland. 

At what place ? Bridge's Creek. 

Where situated ? Near the Po- 
tomac, about 40 miles S. of Wash* 
ington city. 

From what place, did Washing- 
ton start on his mission ? Williams* 
burg. 

Which way is Williamsburg from 
Edenton ? 

How far had he to go ? 

What part of the way was a 
desert, inhabited by Indians ? 

To what French commander, did 
Washington deliver DinwidcUVs 
letter? St. Pierre. 

At what place ? At a fort about 
15 miles S. £. of the present town 
of Erie. 

In what part of Pa. is Erie ? 

On what lake ? 

Which way from Pittsburg? 

By whose order, did St. Pierre' 
say, the French had taken posses- 
sion of the country ? 

Whose orders, did St Pierre say, 
he would obey ? 

$ How did the British ministry 
instruct the Virginians to resist the 
F.7 

Who received the command of • 
regiment for that purpose f 
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In what year ? 

With what success, did Wash- 
ington attack a detachment of 
French, near the Great Mead- 
ows? 

Where are the Great Meadows ? 
About 50 or 60 miles S. E. of 
Pittsburg. 

What fort did Washington erect 
at the Great Meadows ? 

By whom was Washington at- 
tacked at fort Necessity ? 

What two reasons induced W. 
to sufltender fort Necessity to Vil- 
liers? The favorable terms of- 
fered, and the great superiority of 
the French in number. 

What were the terms ? 

On what month- and day, were 
the articles signed ? 

How long before the declaration 
of independence ? Just 22 years. 

How old was W. when he sur- 
rendered fort Necessity ? — at the 
declaration of independence ? 

$ What did the British ministry 
recommend to the colonies, when 
they found war inevitable ? 

Where did delegates meet, for 
this purpose ? 

From what colonies ? — When ? 

Who attended from N. Y. ? 

What did their plan of union re- 
semble ? 

Who were to choose the mem- 
. bers of the grand Council pro- 
posed? The Gov. General. 

What most important power was 
he to possess ? 

Meaning of negative ? 

What parties concerned disap- 
proved the Albany Union ? 

Why did the Provincial Assem- 
blies dislike it ? 

Why did the King's Council dis- 
like it? 

What did the Provincial Assem- 
blies say, they would undertake, if 
the Albany Union should be adopt- 
ed? 

What prevented the mother 
country from trusting such power 
to the Americans ? 



Design of the plan proposed by 
the British, as a substitute ? 

$ How many expeditions against 
the French, were planned by tin 
colonists in 1755 ? 

Which of these completely suc- 
ceeded ? 

What did they do with the inhab- 
itants of Nova Scotia ? — Whjr ? 

Who led the expedition against 
the French on the Ohio ? 

Against what fort did he pro- 
ceed? 

What advice did his officers give 
him? 

Why did he not receive it ? 

Who was his aid ? 

What request did Washington 
make? 

By whom was Braddock at* 
tacked within 7 miles of the fort ? 

What befell Braddock ? 

What was the issue ? 

What part of the English privates 
were either killed or wounded ? — 
of the officers ? 

To what is Braddock'g defeat to 
be ascribed ? 

How did he regard the provin- 
cials? 

What was their conduct in bat- 
tle? 

From what, did they save (be 
regulars in their retreat? 

Who conducted them ? 

Meaning of regulars ? 

$ Who conducted the expedition 
against Crown Point ? 

Which way is C. P. from Brans- 
wick in Maine? — from Sacket's 
Harbor ? — from Ticonderoga ? 

Success of this expedition ? 

What did its results diffuse 
through the colonies ? 

Name of the French commander? 

Issue of a battle between John- 
son and Dieskau ? 

Name of that battle ? Battle of 
Lake George. * 

What became of Dieskau ? 

What cruel orders had he given ? 

Meaning of quarter ? • 

$ With what strange irregulari- 
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ly, were hostilities carried on in 
'Si and '66? 

In what year was war declared ? 

What was the plan of operations 
for '56? 

Why not executed ? 

Who succeeded Dieskau as com- 
mander of the French ? 

Character of Montcalm ? 
What fof t did Montcalm soon in- 
vest ? — Where situ&*ed ? 

Meaning of invest 7 

What was the issue ? 

Of what lakes, did the capture 
of this fort five Montcalm the com- 
mand ? — of what country 7 

Through whose inactivity, was 
this campaign so disastrous to the 
English ? 

What was the office of Lord 
Loudon 7 

On what lake, was fort William 
Henry t 

At which end? The south. 

By whom, was it attacked in 
1757? 

With what effect? 

Who did himself great honor by 
defending it six days ? 

How were the terms of capitula- 
tion violated ? * 

Meaning of capitulation ? 

$ Who was placed at the head 
of the British administration in 
1768? 

With what effect ? 

In whose favor, did the tide of 
guccess now turn ? 

What assurance did Pitt give to 
the colonial governors ? 

What three colonies soon raised 
I v 1500 men? 

§ How many expeditions were 
undertaken in 1758 7 

Destination of the first ? — sec- 
ond?— third? 

Which of these were successful ? 

What naval officer aided Am- 
herst in taking Louisburg ? 

What land officer aided Boscaw- 
en in taking Louisburg ? 

Why was this capture a great 
disaster to the Frencn ? 
9 



Of what was it powerfully instru- 
mental ? 

Who conducted the expedition 
against Ticonderoga ? 

On what lake, is Ticondero- 
ga? 

Which way from Crown Point ? 
How far ? 15 miles. 
Success of Abercrombie against 
Ticonderoga ? 

How many men did he lose is 
the attack ? 
j Where was fort Frontenac ? 
What place has now nearly the 
same site ? Kingston. 

Who captured fort Frontenac in 
1758? 

What did Col. Bradstreet then do 

to fort Frontenac ? Destroyed it 

$ What was the bulwark of the 

French dominion in the western 

region 1 

Who conducted an expedition 
against that fort in 1758 ? 
Why was an attack needless ? 
What was the fort then called ? 
Why? 
In what state, is Pittsburgh ? 
In what part 7 
At the head of what river ? 
What two rivers there unite to 
form the Ohio ? 

With how yiany Indian tribes, 

did the English make a treaty in 

1758 ? 

Can you mention some of them f 

§ What did the campaign of 1759 

have for its object ? 

How many strong holds had 
the French in and near Canada ? 
What were they ? 

How many of these did the Eng- 
lish take, in a few months ? 

How far below the falls, is fort 
Niagara ? 15 miles. 

Most important enterprise of the 
campaign of 1759 ? 
On what river, is Quebec ? 
On which side ? 
Which way from Montreal t 
How far ? 180 miles. 
Which way from Boston ? 
How far ? About 300 miles. 
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Who conducted the enterprise 
against Quebec ? 

On what island near Quebec, did 
be land with his troops ? 

Which way is Orleans from Q. ? 

Issue of several attempts to re- 
dace the place ? 

How high a precipice did he 
then determine to ascend, to attack 
the city 7 

To what plains 7 

Who led the French against 
Wolfe, on the plains of Abraham 7 

Which army was victorious ? 

Which of the leaders was slain 
on the field of battle 7 

What did Wolfe say, when he 
was told, that the French were fly- 
ing? 

What became of Montcalm 7 

What did he say, when informed 
that his wound was mortal 7 

How did oe employ his last mo- 
ments 7 

What capture soon followed 7 

Why did not this capture imme- 
diately terminate the war 7 

When did the French attempt to 
letake Quebec 7 

Issue of a bloody battle, that was 
soon fought three miles above Q. 7 

Why did not the French then 
take the city 7 

What important fortress still re- 
mained in possession of the French 7 

On what island, is Montreal 7 
Montreal island. 

In what river 7 

Which way from Quebec 7 
. Which way from N. Y. 7 

How far 7 About 350 miles. 

To what commander, was Mont- 
real surrendered 7 

In what year 7 

What capture closed the war 7 

How long after its actual com- 
mencement? — after its declara- 
tion?' 

How were the colonies affected 
by the return of peace 7 

How did they express their joy 
moll gratitude 7 

| By what Indians, were some 



of die colonies favtettod dttrltfg (Mi 

war? 

What colonies? 

By whom, were the Cherokee* 
reduced 7 

Why do the Cberofcees now ap- 
pear to be the most interesting 
tribe in the U. S. ? Because there 
are probably among them, more 
civilization and Christianity than in 
any other. 

Number of the tribe ? About 
17,000. 

When was the treaty signed that 
closed this war?— Where ? 

§ What did the increase of 
wealth and the intercourse with 
Europe, introduce among* the col- 
onists in the fourth period ? 

Why did not this enervate their 
character 7 

$ Till the commencement of 
what war, did the religious char- 
acter of the Americans remain es- 
sentially the same ? 

How was infidelity introduced 
during that war? 

What is said of trade and com- 
merce during the fourth period ? — 
of agriculture? 

Why did arts and manufactures 
make very little advance 7 

Number of inhabitants at the 
close of the fourth period ? 

What college was established in 
N. H. 7 — In what year 7 

What college in R. I. 7 

In what year, incorporated ? 

Where first established ? 

By whose efforts principally, was 
the French power crushed in this 
country ? 

What great calamity did the col- 
onists soon experience 7 

How did the British first attempt 
to exercise this oppression after the 
conquest of Canada 7 By what 
were called Writs of Assistance. 

Who frustrated the Writs of As- 
sistance ? Mr. James Otis. 

How? By a speech, perhaps 
the most eloquent and powerful, 
ever delivered by man uninspired. 
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Who has given a most striking 
account of these writs and this 
speech ? Mr. John Adams, second 
president of the U. S.f 

t Note U. 
Writs of Assistance ; or Birth of 
Independence. 
The following letter of Mr. 
Adams is worthy of perpetual pres- 
ervation on three accounts. The 
subject is peculiarly important and 
interesting. It fives us a striking 
view of one of the greatest orators 
that ever lived"— the man who was 
" first and foremost, before all and 
above all/ 7 i» zeal and influence, 
to vindicate our rights and establish 
our liberties. It is also a most re- 
markable example of ardor and 
energy in a venerable old man of 
83. " Ev'n in our ashes, glow their 
wonted fires." 

Letter from Mr. Adams to 
Judge Tudor. 

Quincy, March 29, 1818. 
Dear Sir, 

Whenever vou shall find a paint- 
er, male or female. 1 pray you to 
ist a scene and subject. 



ne scene is the Council Cham- 
ber of the old Town-House, in Bos- 
ton. The date is the month of 
February, 1761. 

That Council Chamber was as 
respectable an apartment, and more 
so too, in proportion, than the 
House of Lords or House of Com- 
f mons in Great Britain, or that in 
' Philadelphia, in which the Decla- 
ration or Independence was signed 
in 1776. 

In this chamber, near the fire, 
were seated five Judges, with Lt. 
Gov. Hutchinson at their head, as 
Chief Justice ; all in their new fresh 
robes .of scarlet English cloth, in 
their broad bands, and immense ju- 
dicial wigs. In this chamber, was 
seated at a long table, all the Bar- 



When was tne French power 
nearly annihilated in America ? 

Who sent an official account of 
this to the British ministry ? 



risters of Boston, and its neighbor- 
ing county of Middlesex, in their 
gowns, bands and tye-wigs. They 
were not seated on ivory chairs j 
but their dress was more solemn 
and more pompous, than that of the 
Roman Senate, when the Gauls 
broke in upon them. In a corner 
of the* room, must be placed Wit, 
Sense, Imagination, Genius, Pa- 
thos, Reason, Prudence, Eloquence, 
Learning, Science and immense 
Reading, hung by the shoulders, on 
two crutches^ covered with a cloth 

freat coat, in the person of Mr. 
ratt, who had been solicited or 
both sides, but would engage on 
neither, being about to leave Boston 
forever, as Chief Justice of New 
York. 

Two portraits, at more than full 
length, of King Charles II. and 
King James II. in splendid golden 
frames, were hung up in the most 
conspicuous side of the apartment. 
If my young eyes or old memory 
have not deceived me, these were 
the finest pictures I have seen. The 
colors of their long flowing robes, 
and their royal ermines were the 
most glowing, the figures the most 
noble and graceful, the features 
the most distinct and characteristic ; 
far superior to those, of the King 
and Queen of France, in the Sen- 
ate chamber of Congress. I be- 
lieve they were Vandyke's. Sure 
I am, there was no painter in Eng- 
land capable of them at that time. 
They had been sent over without 
frames, in Governor Pownal's time. 
But as he was no admirer of 
Charleses or Jameses, they were 
stowed away in a garret among 
rubbish, till Governor Bernard 
came, had them cleaned, superbly 
framed, and placed in Council, for 
the admiration and imitation of all 
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la what year ? 

With what feelings, did the hear- 
ers of Otis's speech appear to go 
away? 

For what, did Hutchinson say, 
there was no foundation, some 
days afterwards ? 

In what manner, was it said, 
that the court granted the Writs 
after several mouths 1 

Meaning of clandestinely ? 

can see no foundation for such a 
Writ; but as the practice in Eng- 
land is not known, it has been 
thought best to continue the ques- 
tion to next term, that, in the mean 
time, opportunity may be given to 
write to England for information 
concerning the subject." In six 
months, the next term arrived 5 but 
no judgment was pronounced ; no- 
thing was said about Writs of As- 
sistance 5 no letters from England 3 
and nothing more was said in court 
eoncerning them. But it was gen- 
erally reported and understood, 
that the court clandestinely granted 
them; and the custom-house offi- 
cers had them in their pockets, 
though I never knew, that they 
dared to produce and execute them 
in any one instance. 

Mr. Otis's popularity was with- 
out bounds. In May, 1761, he was 
elected iuto the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by an almost unanimous 
vote. On that week I happened to 
be at Worcester, attending a Court 
of Common Pleas, of which Briga- 
dier Ruggles was Chief Justice. 
When the news arrived from Bos- 
ton, you can have no idea of the 
consternation among the govern- 
ment people. Chief Justice Rug- 
gles, at dinner at Col. Chandlers 
on that day, said, " Out of this 
election, will arise a faction, which 
will shake this province to its foun- 
dation." 

For ten years afterwards, Mr. 
Otis, at the head of his country's 
cause, conduced tta town of Bos- 



Why did not the officers < 
them? 

What is said of Mr. Otis's pop 
ularity? 

How long did he continue at the 
head of his country's cause T 

In what manner, did he ffoverr 
Boston and the House of Kepre 
sentatives of Ms. 1 

In what, did the revolution be 
gin at this time 1 

ton. and the people of the province, 
with a prudence and fortitude, at 
every sacrifice of personal interest, 
and amidst unceasing persecution, 
which would have done honor to 
the most virtuous patriot or mar* 
tyr of antiquity. 

I fear I shall make you repent 

of bringing out the old gentleman. 

JOHN ADAMS. 

In a letter to Dr. Morse, Mr. 
Adams has the following remarks 
upon the same subject. 

" Whea the cause came on, bow 
ever, Mr. Otis displayed so com- 
prehensive a knowledge of the sub- 
ject, showed not only the illegality 
of the writ, its insidious ami mis- 
chievous tendency, but he laid open 
the views and designs of Great 
Britain in taxing us j of destroying 
our charters and assuming the pow- 
ers of^our government, legislative, 
executive and judicial ; external 
and internal, civil and ecclesiasti- 
cal, temporal and spiritual ; and 
all this was performed with such a 
profusion of learning, such convin- 
cing argument, andsuch a torrent 
of sublime and pathetic eloquence, 
that a great crowd of spectators 
and auditors went away absolutely 
electrified. The next May, Mr. 
Otis was elected by the town of 
Boston into the legislature, and for 
ten years afterwards : during the 
whole of which period, his tongue 
and his pen were incessantly em- 
ployed in enlightening his fellow 
citizens and countrymen iu the 
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To what, were their eyes 
opened? 

From what place, did these a- 
larms spread through the country ? 

What did the speech of Otis 
breathe into the nation ? 

Effect of the British efforts to 
cripple the colonies during the 
fourth period ? 

What did Britain show the colo- 
nies, by leaving them to bear 
almost the whole weight of the war 
©fl756? 

Of what, did she thus teach them 
the necessity ? 

What art did she give them op- 
portunity to learn ? 

What spirit was awakened in 
the colonies, by British attempts to 
crush them ? 

Of what, did they lay the foun- 
dation? 



Miscellaneous Questions. 
No. 4. 

What relation was the Duke of 
York to Charles II. ? 

For what colony, did Locke pre- 
pare a constitution ? 

knowledge of their rights, and de- 
veloping and opposing the designs 
of Great Britain. He governed 
the town of Boston, and the House 
of Representatives, notwithstand- 
ing a few eccentricities, with a 
caution, a prudence and sagacity, 
which astonished his friends, and 
confounded his enemies. His 
fame soon spread through the con- 
tinent ; and three or four years af- 
terwards was emulated by Mr. 
Dickinson in his Farmer's Letters, 
and some other gentlemen in Vir- 
ginia, began to think. 

" Here then, sir, began the rev- 
olution in the principles, views, 
opinions, and feelings of the Amer- 



What war was declared in 1756 1 

What war appears to have been 
the most dangerous and distressing 
to New England 7 

Predecessor of king Philip ? 

What missionary did Philip in 
stigale his men to murder ? 

Where did Nathaniel Bacon 
head a rebellion ? 

What colony was named for 
Geo.ge II. ? 

What two colonies occupied 
what is now Ct. ? 

Where are the plains of Abra- 
ham? 

What war commenced in 1675 ? 

What great city was founded in 
1682? 

What colony was settled in 
1733? 

Who were the Twightwees ? 

Against what city, did Wolfe 
conduct an enterprise in 1759 ? 

Who renewed the treaty made 
by Massasoit ? 

What war commenced 38 years 
after the Pequot war ? 

What patent of another colony 
included the western part of Ct. ? 

What fort did Capt. Bull defend 
against Andros ? 

French commander, who at- 
tempted to defend Quebec in 
1759? 



ican people. Their eyes were 
opened to a clear sight of the dan- 
ger, that threatened them and their 
posterity, and the liberties of both 
in all future generations. From 
Boston, these alarms spread 
through Massachusetts and all New 
England; and in course, to New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, Virginia, the Carolina* 
and Georgia. A general aspira- 
tion for an union of the colonies' 
soon followed/' 

Mr. Adams elsewhere remarks, 
" I do say in the most solemn man- 
ner, that Mr. Otis's oration against 
Writs of Assistance, breathed int« 
the nation, the breath of life/ 1 
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What war commenced 100 years 
eefore the revolutionary war f 

Who compelled James II. to quit 
England ? 

What very important place did 
Wm. Phips take from the French 
in 1690? 

What distinguished character 
*as born at Bridge's creek ? 

Last sachem of the Wampane- 
ags? 

Greatest battle with the Indians 
In New England ? 

In what colony, was there a re- 
bellion the same year, that king 
Philip was killed ? 

In what southern colony, did a 
great number of Palatines settle in 
1710? 

Who was Dinwiddie ? 

For what, was Mount Hope dis- 
tinguished? 

What patent was granted to 
Wm. Penn ? 

What colony did James Ogle- 
thorpe conduct ? 

What company obtained a char- 
ter of 600,000 acres of land on the 
Ohio? 

What pupil of Eliot did Philip 
employ as his secretary ? 

Who was Alderman ? 

Of what colony, was William 
Berkley governor, at the com- 
mencement of Bacon's rebellion ? 

For what purpose, did Dinwid- 
dle send Washington to the region 
of the Ohio, in 1753 ? 

For what, has Swanzey been 
most distinguished ? 

Where w^3 Capt. Lathrop 
kif.ed ? 

The name of what city signifies 
brotherly love ? 

Most gifted Indian preacher ? 

In gaming what great victory, 
had Josiah Winslow the command. ? 

What ancient town was burnt by 
Bacon's followers ? 

With what money, were the Ms. 
troops paid for their services in 
1690? 

Who, by stratagem, induced the 



invading Spaniards to flee (ran 
Georgia ? 

Who was John Sausaman ? 

Who were the Nipmucks ? 

What Indian tribe proved per 
fidious to the English, during Phil- 
ip's war ? 

Against whom, did Capt. BuU 
defend fort Saybrook' ? 

What governor in N. E. was 
seized and imprisoned by the peo- 
ple? 

Whom did the Corees and Tus- 
caroras conspire to destroy in 
1712? 

For what, did Philip make a con- 
fession ? 

What Col. requested a commis- 
sion against the Susquehannah In- 
dians f 

What most joyful news arrived 
in this country, May 26, 1689 1 

What tribe of Indians did Col. 
Barnwell almost entirely destroy ? 

What most distinguished man 
was born 1732? 

What word signifies the wood 
of Penn ? 

By whom, was 400/. appropria- 
ted for a college, in 1636 i 

What great tribe of Indians lived 
on the N. E. of Savannah river ? 

•What was the BUssing of die 
Bay? 

In what colonies, were schools 
established for all classes ? 

What great political change took 
place in M*. in 1684? 

To what city, did most of the 
Carolinians fly from the Yamas- 
secs ? 

Who was St. Pierre ? 

At the head of what administra- 
tion, was Pitt placed in 1758 ? 

What was the effect of Bacon's 
death ? 

What colony consisted mostly of 
Quakers ? 

Who were proclaimed king and 
queen of England in 1689 ? 

For what object, did the general 
court of Ms. appropriate 400/. ii 
163G? 
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Ifar what, were the Yamassees 
4tKtinguished ? 

Who erected Fort Necessity, 
near the Great Meadows ? 

What did Ms. purchase of the 
heirs of Ferdinando Gorges ? 

What tribe united with the Five 
Nations, and with them constituted 
the Six Nations ? 

How old would Washington be, 
if now alive ? 

Founder of Philadelphia 7 

What colony consisted princi- 
pally of Roman Catholics ? 

Who was Milborn ? 

Who procured a decision in 
1684, most injurious to Ms. ? 

Wnat are those called, who un- 
derstand the scriptures in general, 
as Calvin did ? 

Where was a Baptist church 
formed in 1639 ? 

In what colonies, were schools 
founded by the higher classes 
only? 

Where were 60 persons massa- 
cred by the French and Indians, in 
1690? 

Who turned the tide of prosper- 
ity in favor of the British in 
1768? 

Who was " first and foremost " 
in the cause of liberty, from 1760 
to 1770? 

What religious denomination are 
opposed to all acts of war and vio- 
lence? 

Who surrendered Fort Necessi- 
ty to Villiers, July 4, 1764 ? 

Who invaded England at Tor 
Bay, in 1688 ? 

In what colony, were none but 
Episcopalians allowed to preach, 
in 1642? 

What colony exported 60,000 
bushels of wheat, in 1678 ? 

Why were the buildings of the 
first colonists in great danger of 
being destroyed by fire ? 

Who was Leisler 7 

Under whose ministry, did a 
revival of religion commence in 
Northampton, in 1735 ? 



In what year was Quebec taken 
from the French ? 

What institution was located at 
Newtown, to enjoy the benefit of 
Mr. Shephard's ministry ? 

Who imprisoned Mr. Winslow 
for bringing William's proclama- 
tion to Boston ? 

What great political change took 
place in Ms. in 1692 ? 

Most lovely queen of Eng- 
land? 

What dreadful disaster happen- 
ed to Schenectady in 1690 ? 

Distinguished matron, taken cap- 
tive at Haverhill, Ms. in 1697 ? 

During what war, was Schenec- 
tady assaulted by the French and 
Indians ? 

What war was terminated by 
the treaty of Utrecht? 

What college was founded about 
the year 1738 ? 

What fort did Washington sur- 
render to Villiers, July 4, 1764? 

What great favor did the excel 
lent queen Mary attempt to confer 
upon Ms. ? 

What city is 180 miles below 
Montreal ? 

Who was Sloughter ? 

What accusation was brought 
against the wife of Gov. Phips F 

Man, who 'most bravely defend- 
ed his children from the Indians at 
Haverhill, Ms. ? 

By whom, was Deerfield bunt 
in 1704? 

What most important fortress did 
Amherst and Boscawen take from 
the French in 1758 ? * 

When did the British ministry 
take the resolution of subjecting 
the colonies to the unlimited au- 
thority of parliament ? 

For what, was George Burroughs 
condemned and executed ? 

King of France, cotemporary 
with William and Mary ? 

Where was Count Frontenat 
governor ? 

Who was Mrs. TeflTT 

Who was Charles Paxtont 
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What war commenced in 1702, 
and terminated in 1713 ? 

What Indian tribe did the Span- 
iards instigate to destroy all the 
Carolinians in 1715 ? 

What important place did Pep- 
perell and Warren take from the 
French just 30 years before Bun- 
ker Hill battle ? 

Where did a revival of religion 
extensively prevail in 1737 ? 

In what state, is William and 
Mary College ? 

Who was Elihu Yale? 

Where was Braddock defeated. 
July 9, 1755 ? 

What Gov. of N. Y. signed a 
death-warrant, when he was intox- 
icated ? 

What accusation was brought 
against Mrs. Hale, wife' of a min- 
ister of Beverly ? 

What war commenced in 1690, 
and terminated in 1697? 

Why did the Carolinians gener- 
ally fly to Charleston in 1715 ? 

By what power, was war de- 
clared against France and Spain, 
inl744f 

What and where is Nassau Hall ? 

Against whom, did Braddock 
conduct an expedition in 1755 ? 

In what battle, were* 64 English 
and provincial officers killed, and 
only 21 left alive ? 

What important fort did Gen. 
Forbes take from the French in 
1758? 

What oppressive writs were 
frustrated by James Otis ? 

Who conducted the Carolinians 
in gaining the great victory of Salt- 
ketcher ? 

What was the News Letter ? 

What college commenced in 
1700? 

Who saved the regulars from de- 
struction, after Braddock's defeat ? 

What tribe of Indians appears to 
be the most interesting now in the 
United States ? 

Who, was the predecessor of 
Mcntcalm? 



What college was established ia 
N. H. ten years after the capture 
of Quebec ? 

Who said he despised all fees 
for pleading against the Writs of 
Assistance? 

Who was George Whitefield ? 

What college was 17 years at 
Saybrook ? 

For what purpose, did delegates 
meet at Albany, 1754 ? 

What captives were dispersed 
through the colonies, in 1755 T 

Who reduced the Cberokees dur- 
ing the French and Indian war ? 



CHAPTER XLDC.— p. 149. 

Causes of the war of the revo- 
lution. 

In what year, did the War of the 
Revolution commence ? 

How long after the commence- 
ment of the war of King Philip t 

How long had the causes oi the 
war of the Revolution been operat- 
ing ? The more remote causes had 
been operating for hundreds of 
years. 

How long had the more immedi- 
ate causes been operating ? About 
15 years. 

What two grand causes may 
comprise those, which were more 
immediate ? The tyrannic conduct 
of the British, and the revolution 
in the political principles of the 
colonists. 

Which of these causes operated * 
first? They operated in a great 
measure together. 

Which began first ? The'tyranny 
of Britain. 

Which of these two causes was 
the cause of the other ? The tyran- 
ny of Britain. 

What was the first act of this 
special tyranny? An attempt t« 
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oppress the people by Writs of As- 
sistance. 

When? In 1760 and 1761. 

In what colony ? 

Meaning of Writs of Assistance ? 

How had the colonists previously 
regarded Britain 1 In general, with 
great affection. 

What tender name did they ap- 
ply to England ? 

What British governor pro- 
nounced the highest encomium 
upon the loyalty of the colonists 1 
Pownal. 

What did Pownal say, they 
would sacrifice for the honor of 
their mother country ? »Their dear- 
est interests. , 

Can you mention some causes, 
which might have justified a less 
degree ol attachment in the colo- 
nists ? 

What speech had a great influ- 
ence to diminish their affection, and 
destroy their loyalty 1 Otis's speech 
against the Writs of Assistance. 

$What British law soon after 
the Writs of Assistance, was pecu- 
liarly offensive to the Americans ? 
The Sugar Act. 

Upon what, did this act lay a 
duty, besides clayed Sugar ? 

f Note V. 

The sugar act, and the American 
revolution. 

In order to show the ^outhful 
pupil the connection between these 
subjects, it is thought advisable to 
present them together in this note. 

The Sugar Act is entitled to 
much more attention, than it has 
generally received. As a topic 
of our revolutionary history, it is 
scarcely less noticeable than the 
Stamp'Act itself. With that most 
famous, or rather infamous act, it 
was intimately connected, as its 
harbinger, its herald, and perhaps 
I may add, as its executioner. 

It may be useful to trace it to its 
origin. It seems to have been the 



Meaning of clayed sugar? Su 
gar, refined by means of clay. 

Meaning of duty in this connec 
tion? 

For what, did the British say, it 
' was just and necessary to raise a 
revenue in America ? 

By whom, had the Americans 
been defended, protected and se- 
cured ? Principally by themselves, 
with the blessing of God upon their 
efforts. 

Why could not the colonists ap- 
prove this act ? 

For how long, had this pretended 
right been scarcely named ? 

VVith what, did the colonists con- 
tend, that the right of taxation was 
inseparably connected ? 

What did they mean by repre- 
sentation ? That some of the colo- 
nists should be chosen, and sent to 
the British parliament, there to act 
for this country, and defend ouf 
rights. 

§ Why are the Sugar Act and 
- the American Revolution treated 
of in the same note ?f 

How was the Sugar Act connect- 
ed with the Stamp Act ? 

Of what act was the Sugar Act 
the offspring 1 

. A 

offspring of the Molasses Act, and 
to have reigned in its stead. The 
Molasses Act was passed in 1733, 
in the 6th year of George II. It 
imposed a duty of sixpence a gal- 
lon upon all foreign molasses, im- 
ported into the colonies. Duties 
were laid upon other articles ; but 
as molasses was much the most im- 
portant to the colonies, it was called 
the Molasses Act. This act, they 
considered as a great grievance, 
and its force probably in a great 
"measure evaded, by non-importa- 
tion and smuggling. This hated 
molasses act, no doubt, had a 
remote influence in separating the 
colonies from the motner country 
Indeed the venerable Adams ac- 
knowledges, in relation to this act 
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How was tbe force of the Molas- 
ses Act in a great measure evad- 
ed? 

In what, did Mr. Adams acknow- 
ledge, that Molasses was an essen- 
tial ingredient t 

In what year, was the Sugar Act 
passed? 

What was the first Act, passed 
in Britain, avowedly for raising a 
revenue in the colonies ? 

What apprehensions did the word- 
ing" of the Sugar Act excite in the 
colonists ? 

Whom did the colonists think 
themselves able to defend ? 

Who adopted measures to frus- 
trate the Su^ar Act, before they 
knew, that it had been passed 1 

" I know not why we should blush 
to confess, that molasses was an 
essential ingredient in American 
Independence." 

In the year 1764. the Molasses 
Act expired in the thirty-first year 
of its age j and the Su^ar Act rose 
from its ashes. This act was 
passed April 5. " Until this inaus- 
picious hour, no act of parliament 
nad been passed, avowedly for the 
purpose of raising a revenue in the 
colonies. This act was fraught 
with"- ingredients highly disgustful 
and alarming. It not only declared 
the necessity, but Justice, of taxing 
the colonies, for the avowed pur- 
pose of a parliamentary revenue. 
But the very wording of it excited 
in the colonists, shrewd apprehen- 
sions, that the parliament would 
proceed to tax them to such a 
degree, and for such a time, as 
they pleased, for the support of a 
military force, to dragoon them 
into its unconstitutional measures. 
The colonists imagined, that " they 
were able to defend themselves, 
and were unwilling to bind them- 
«elves and their descendants in 
perpetual servitude." 

Some of the colonists foresaw the 
evil of the Sugar Act, and endeav- 



What had conduced to prepare 
their minds for this, three yean 
before? 

When was probably the most 
important town-meeting, ever held 
in Boston ? 

What seems to have been the 
leading object of that meeting- ? To 
frustrate the Sugar Act, and oppce« 
British oppression. 

Who was the "first and fore- 
most" of those, who were theu 
chosen representatives to the Gene- 
ral Assembly ? 

What did the Bostonians instruct 
these representatives to support in 
the General Assembly ? 

What, did they say, had long 
been embarrassed ? 

ored to hide themselves ; or rather, 
they attempted to crush the egg, 
before the viper should burst forta. 
A dreadful sound had reached tbe 
ever-listening ears of the Bostoni- 
ans. They had heard, that British 
ministers were conspiring against 
their liberties. They had heard, 
that an unrighteous law was threat- 
ened, to roblhem of their property; 
and they adopted measures, to pre- 
vent or frustrate the obnoxious act, 
before tfiey knew of its real exist- 
ence. To prepare them for this, 
their minds nad been electrified by 
the lightning of Otis, three years 
before j and a variety of causes had 
kept the excitement " in fine pres- 
ervation." 

In May, 1764, the inhabitants of 
Boston held a town-meeting, prob- 
ably the most important in its con- 
sequences, that they ever had.— 
They then chose four of their dis- 
tinguished citizens, to represent 
them in the General Assembly of 
Ms. the ensuing June. Of these 
four, James Otis was "first and 
foremost." To these representa- 
tives the Bostonians gave various 
instructions, most important in their 
nature, and most dear to the heart 
of Liberty. Relating to the Sugar 
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What did they see with great 
concern ? 

To whom, besides the colonies, 
did they think these severities would 
prove detrimental 1 

To what, did they fear, that 
these proceedings would be pre- 
paratory ? 

'How, did they think, this would 
affect their charter-rights 1 

Meaning of cliarter-rights ? 
What officer, in England, did 
they wish the General Court to 
advise and instruct upon this sub- 
ject? 

Who was then our agent in Eng- 
land ? ^ 

Why did they wish the other 

Act, were the following — "That 
you make it the object of your 
attention, to support our commerce 
in all its just rights, and to vindi- 
cate it from all unreasonable impo- 
sitions. Our trade has long been 
embarrassed ; and it is with great 
concern, we see farther difficulties 
coming upon it, which will virtually 
obstruct and ruin it. — We, there- 
fore, expect, you will use your 
earliest endeavors in .the General 
Assembly, that such methods may 
be taken, as will effectually pre- 
vent these proceedings against us. 
By a proper representation, we 
apprehend, it may easily be made 
to appear, that such severities will 
prove detrimental lo Great Britain 
nerself; on which account, we 
hope, that the act, if already pass- 
ed, will be repealed. — But our 
greatest apprehension is, that these 
proceedings may be preparatory to 
new taxes. For if our trade may 
be taxed, why not our lands? — 
why not the produce of our lands, 
and every thing we possess or use 1 
This, we conceive, annihilates our 
charter rights to govern and tax 
ourselves. It strikes at our British 
privileges ; which, as we have nev- 
er forfeited, we hold in common 
with our fellow subjects, who are 



colonies to unite their dibits upon 
this subject ? 

How far did the excitement kin- 
dled at this town-meeting, soon 
extend 1 

How soon had the four repre- 
sentatives opportunity to display 
their faithfulness 1 

What views were cherished by a 
large majority of the General As- 
sembly ? 

What did Otis then present to 
the General Court 1 

To whom, sent by the General 
Court 1 

For what purpose 1 

What else did they send to Mau- 
duit, in connection with this state- 
natives of Britain. If taxes are 
laid upon us in any shape, without 
our having a legal representation, 
where they are laid, we are re- 
duced from the character of free 
subjects, to the state of .tributary 
slaves. We, therefore, earnestly 
recommend it to you, to use your 
utmost endeavors to obtain from the 
General Court, all necessary advice 
and instruction to our agent,f at this 
most critical juncture, that while he 
is setting forth the unshaken loyalty 
of this province — he may be able 
in the most humble and pressing 
manner, to remonstrate for us, all 
those rights and privileges, which 
justly belong to us either by char 
ter or birth. We also desire you 
to use your endeavors, that the 
other colonies, having the same 
inteiests and rights with us, may 
add their weight to that of this 
province; that by the united appli- 
cation of all, who are aggrieved, 
all may obtain redress." 

At this most eventful town-meet- 
ing, a fire was kindled, which was 
soon communicated to the General 
Court,and thence to alJ,the colonies. 

t Mr. Jasper Mauduit, at Lon 
don, agent for Ms. who had inform 
ed them of the intended act 
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■wot? Many important instruc- 
tions 

Title of a pamphlet, published 
soon after by Mr. Otis ? 

Foundation of this pamphlet ? 

What did the people derive from 
it? 

Who was then governor of Ms. ? 

What was thought, would be the 
effect of resolutely opposing the im- 
positions of British ministers ? 

To whom, did the legislature ad- 
dress a memorial during this ses- 
sion? 

From what, did they pray to be 
relieved ? 

By what, was this memorial ac- 
companied ? 

Nothing could be more agree- 
able to the four chosen chiefs of 
Boston, than these instructions from 
their fellow citizen*. and fellow suf- 
ferers. 

In one month, they had full op- 
portunity to display their faithful- 
ness, and their zeal, before the rep- 
resentatives of all Ms. These ar- 
dent Bostonians had the satisfaction 
soon to find, that a large majority 
of the General Assembly cherished 
the same patriotic views with them- 
selves. 

On this occasion, the incompar- 
able Otis, he who had "despised 
all fee" for the most arduous la- 
bors — for making the most power- 
ful and useful speech ever pro- 
nounced in this country — for ac- 
tually annihilating the Writs of 
Assistance — this political hero, at 
this eventful crisis, probably did 
more than any of his constituents 
had dared to hope. In addition to 
his other efforts, he drew up and 
presented to the General Court " a 
statement of the rights of the colo- 
nies generally, and of Ms. in par- 
ticular." This statement was ap- 
E roved by the representatives, and 
y them sent to Mr. Mauduit, their 
agent in England, to be used in 
opposing the Sugar Act, &c. The 



What exclusive right of the est 
onies does this letter declare ? 

What claim of Parliament deei 
it deny ? 

Why is this letter peculiarly 
important? It contains the first 
denial by a colonial, assembly, of 
the right of Parliament to tax 
America. 

To what act, does this circum 
stance impart peculiar importance ? 

What two circumstances are to 
be considered in estimating the im 
portance of the Sugar Act ? 

What was the grand bone of 
contention between us and Brit- 
ain ? 

What did this produce ? 



effect of this statement must have 
been exceedingly great, how great, 
it is perhaps impossible to conjec- 
ture. According to one of our most 
candid historians, "the doctrines 
and principles therein advanced, 
were recognized as correct, in all 
the subsequent stages of the con- 
troversy. The Declaration of Inde- 
pendence acknowledged them.— 
The Constitution of Ms. is onJj' a 
more extensile recognition of their 
truth and importance." 
• This statement was the founda- 
tion and substance of a pamphlet 
of 120 pp. published the same 
month by Mr. Otis, entitled, " The 
Rights of the British Colonies as- 
serted and proved." Notwithstand- 
ing some imperfections, and appar- 
ent inconsistencies in this pamphlet, 
it has probably had a greater influ- 
ence than any other, in diffusing 
the light and joy of liberty far and 
wide. The sage of Quincy seems 
to have considered it as the grand 
arsenal, from which the champions 
of freedom have drawn most of 
their weapons. 

"At their session in June, a 
committee was appointed by the 
legislature, as recommended by the 
citizens of Boston, to write in the 
recess to the other colonies, and 
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$ Strictly speaking, how many 
revolutions have we had ? 

How are they distinguished ? 

How were they related to each 
other? 

What does the venerable Adams 
say of the effects of our revolution ? 

What query does he suggest con- 
cerning them ? 

When did the mental revolution 
begin? 

acquaint them with the instructions 
they had given to their agent in 
England, to exert himself for the 
repeal of the Sugar Act, and to 
prevent the proposed Stamp Act, 
or any other impositions ana taxes 
»n the provinces; and to request 
the several assemblies to adopt a 
similar measure. This was an im- 
portant proceeding. It shows the 
alarm, which prevailed in Ms. and 
the deep sense entertained of the 
value ot ancient rights, which it was 
necessary to preserve, if they would 
continue a free people. And it 
must have had the effect to rouse 
the citizens throughout the colonies 
to a consideration of the evils, which 
threatened, and to the adoption of 
united efforts to avert them. 

During the recess of the legisla- . 
ture, from June to Nov. the mem- 
bers became more fully acquainted 
with the views and feelings of their 
constituents. The claim set up by 
Parliament of their right to tax 
America, was generally a subject 
of discussion with intelligent men 
through the province. The alarm 
had been given by the town of Bos- 
ton, and the sentiments expressed 
by the assembly were almost uni- 
versally approved. The pamphlet 
of Mr. Otis, stating the rights of 
the colonies, had an extensive cir- 
culation. From this pamphlet, the 
people derived correct views of 
their rights, and a just sense of 
their value, which they never ceas- 
ed to cherish and maintain. The 
next session of the General Court 



When did our external or potiti* 
cal revolution begin ? 

What is generally meant by the 
American revolution ? 

Give some account of the origin 
of the American revolution, as stat- 
ed by Mr. West to Mr. Adams. 

Who was probably the principal 
author of those oppressions, which 
produced our revolution 1 

How came George III. to be 

was in Nov. 1764. In his speech 
to the representatives of the people. 
Gov. Bernard studiously avoided 
introducing the subject, which he 
must have known, was uppermost 
in the minds of the Assembly, and 
most interesting to the people. But 
this did not prevent their delibera- 
tions in reference to the policy and 
measures of the parent country, 
which had excited such general 
alarm. The patriotic members of 
the legislature possessed the high 
feelings and spirit of their ances- 
tors. They believed that they had 
a right to be free, and were deter- 
mined to omit no efforts to remain 
so. They believed, that the present 
pretensions and impositions of Brit- 
ish ministers were unjust; and if 
resolutely opposed, would be with- 
drawn; and that the regard for 
civil liberty was so great in Eng- 
land, that neither the people nor 
the government would justify such 
arbitrary measures." 

During this session, the legisla- 
ture adopted a memorial to the 
House of Commons. In this me- 
morial, they mentioned many griev- 
ances. '* They also stated their 
inability to pay the duties required 
by the Sugar Act, and such as 
were proposed to be added by the 
Stamp Act } and at the same time, 
to discharge the debt of the prov- 
ince, and to contribute to the an 
nual support of their own govern- 
ment ; that the colonies would bo 
much impoverished by these du- 
ties, and the prosperity of Britain 
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men a tyrant ? He was educated 
by the earl of Bute. 

Who was the earl of Bute? 
John Stewart^ a Scotch nobleman, 
a relation of the Charleses and 
Jameses, who is' said to have in- 
herited their arbitrary principles. 

J What special reason did the 
British assign for taxing the colo- 
nies, besides their defending us? 
Their vast debt and needy cir- 
cumstances. 

herself be thereby impeded, as 
there would be less demand in the 
colonies for British manufactures. 
They therefore humbly prayed * to 
be relieved from the burden im- 
posed by the late act of Parlia- 
ment, to have their privileges, 
especially as to internal taxation, 
continued to them 5 or to have the 
execution of the laws, already 
passed, and of those in contempla- 
tion for raising a revenue in Ameri- 
ca, suspended^ till the province, in 
conjunction with the other govern- 
ments in N. A. could tiave oppor- 
tunity to make a full representation 
of the state and condition of the 
colonies, and of the interests of 
Great Britain with regard to them." 

This memorial to the House of 
Commons, was accompanied by a 
letter from the legislature to Mr. 
Mauduit, their agent in England, 
'expressing more fully their opinion 
of their exclusive right to tax them- 
selves. In this letter to Mauduit, 
they declare, " that the people of 
the colonies have undoubtedly a 
right by charter to tax themselves : 
that so far as Parliament should 
.ay taxes on the colonies, so far 
thev would deprive tbem of this 
right ; and that, had not the first 
settlers of this province imagined 
themselves as secure in the enjoy- 
ment of this right as of their title 
to their lands, they probably would 
never have left EJngland." 

" This letter contains a full and 
explicit declaration of the senti- ( 



How great was their debt 1 A 
bout 660 millions of dollars. 

Can any pupil calculate the in- 
terest of that sum for a single day, 
at 6 per cent, a^ear ? 

How many times greater is the 
British debt now, than it was then ! 
About six times. 

What part of their debt had 
been contracted during the French 
and Indian War? About two 
thirds. 

ments of the Council and Assembly 
of the province, in favor of the sow 
and exclusive right of the legisla- 
tive authority in the colonies to 
raise taxes 5 thus virtually denying 
the claims of Parliament on Una 
subject. It was the first expression 
of , the legislature of any colony, 
publicly made on this momentous 
question, then beginning to be sol- 
emnly agitated) and though it was 
contained in a letter to an individ- 
ual, that individual was a public 
agent, the document was a public 
one, and was soon published to the 
world, as expressive of the views 
and opinions of the patriots of 
Ms." 

This imparts to the Sugar Act, 
an importance, which otherwise it 
could by no means claim. In esti- 
mating the importance of the Sugar 
Act, then, two circumstances are 
to be considered. It was the first 
act of the British Parliament, ex- 
pressly designed to raise a revenue 
in this country 5 and it was the first 
grievance, that called forth in a 
colonial legislature, an open ex- 
pression of opposition to the prin- 
ciple of taxation without repre- 
sentation. This principle was the 
grand bone of contention between 
us and England. Upon this princi- 
ple, she insisted and acted, claiming 
the right to BIND THE COLO- 
NIES IN ALL CASES WHAT- 
EVER. This principle we denied, 
denounced as tyrannical, and most 
vigorously opposed, first by argu- 
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$ What oppressive act soon fol- 
lowed the Sugar Act 1 p. 151. 

In what year, was the Stamp 
Act passed ? ' / N 

How many letters are in the 
word stamp? 

What did this Act ordain? 

What minister brought into the 
House of Commons, the bill for 
the Stamp Act? George Gren- 
ville. 

Who was the principal agent in 

ments and entreaties, and then by 
arms. This produced the revolu- 
tion ; or rather the two revolutions 5 
for there were really two, very dis- 
tinct from each other 5 the first, in- 
ternal and merely mental, the other 
external and visible ; the one in a 
great measure finished before the 
other began, the former, however, 
the cause of the latter. This is a 
subject, which deserves much more 
attention from the youthful student, 
than it generally receives. 

'■* The American Revolution," 
says the venerable Adams, " was 
not a common event. Its effects 
and consequences have already 
been awful over a great part of die 
globe And when, and where, are 
they u cease ? But what do we 
mean by the American Revolu- 
tion ? Do we mean the American 
War? The revolutiomwas effect- 
ed, before the war commenced. 
The revolution was in the minds 
and hearts of the people — a 
change in their religious senti- 
ments, of their duties and obli- 
gations." This was certainly a 
revolution, most stupendous in it- 
self, and glorious in its consequen- 
ces. But surely no one can doubt, 
that what is generally denominated 
our revolution, was really a revolu- 
tion. Not indeed the '*' American 
War." .That was but the neces- 
sary attendant and promoter of the 
.external revolution. But a change 
of government — an entire separa- 
tion from Britain, as a governing 

10 



causing it to be passed 7 George 
Grenville. 

When did the House of Com- 
mons resolve, that it was expedient 
to pass the Stamp Act ? In March, 
17o4, just before passing the Sugar 
Act. 

Why was the passing of the 
Stamp Act so long delayed ? To 
ascertain, what articles should be 
taxed,and allow the colonists to sub- 
stitute some other tax, if they chose. 

power, a law-giver and judge — an 
elevation from the humble, degrad- 
ed condition of oppressed British 
colonies — to the rank of indepen- 
dent freemen — a transition from 
being the mere appendage and 
despised suburbs of monarchy, to 
becoming a great and flourishing 
nation, the first and happiest RE- 
PUBLIC in the wdrld — this surely 
is a revolution, and of all political 
revolutions, by far the most glori- 
ous. It may be difficult to deter- 
mine the time, when the first be- 
gan. The way had been preparing 
tor ages and centuries. Perhaps 
no point of time has a higher claim 
to this distinction than the hour, 
when the thunder f)f Otis blasted 
forever the Writs of Assistance. 
This prepared the Bostonians to 
make a stand against the Sugar 
Act. Their opposition kindled 
at least the feeling of opposition 
through Ms. and through all the 
rest of the colonies. Opposition to 
the Sugar Act prepared the way to 
oppose the Stamp Act. Thus op- 
position to British tyranny advanc- 
ed, continually extending, increas 
ing and propagating itself, till the 
affection of tne colonists was almost 
entirely destroyed, and loyalty was 
no more. That completed the first 
revolution, and prepared the way 
for the second. It prepared the 
way to decide the awful question 
of our independence, on the field 
of battle. This political revolution 
began, when our independence was 
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What seems to have been the 
design of Providence in delaying 
the Stamp Act ? To give the col- 
onists opportunity to prepare to 
oppose it. 

in what month, was the Stamp 
Act passed ? In March. 

When was it to be in force in the 
colonies ? In Nov. following. 

How many months had the colo- 



declared in 1776, and terminated, 
when it was acknowledged by Brit- 
ain in 1783, perhaps more proper- 
ly, at the commencement of Wash- 
ington's administration in 1789. 

When the American revolution 
is mentioned, the latter or external, 
political revolution is chiefly in- 
tended, though sometimes the writ- 
er or speaker may mean to include 
both. 

Mr. Tudor in his life of Otis, 
rives us the following anecdote. 
" When President Adams was min- 
ister at the court of St. James, he 
often saw his countryman, Benja- 
min West, the late president of the 
royal academy. Mr. West always 
retained a strong and unyielding 
affection for his native land. Mr. 
West one day asked Mr. Adams, 
if he should like to take a walk 
with him, and see the cause of the 
American revolution. The minis- 
ter, having known something of this 
matter, smiled at the proposal, but 
told him, that he should be glad to 
see the cause of that revolution, and 
to take a walk with his friend West 
any where. The next morning he 
called according to agreement, and 
took Mr. Adams into Hyde Park, 
to a spot near the Serpentine River, 
where he gave him the following 
narrative. The king came to the 
throne a young man, surrounded1>y 
flattering courtiers ; one of whose 
frequent topics it was, to declaim 
against the meanness of his palace, 
which was wholly unworthy a mon- 
arch of such a country as England. 
They said, that there was not a 



nists • to prepare to oppose the 
Stamp Act! About 18 from the 
time, that it was first threatened. 

$ What minister most ardently 
exclaimed in favor of the Stamp 
Act? 

Who indignantly replied to 
him? 

What, did Barre say, had plait- 
ed the Americans 1 



sovereign in Europe, who was I 
lodged so poorly; that his sorry, ' 
dingy, old. brick palace of St 
James, looked like a stable, and 
that he ought to build a palace 
suitable to his kingdom. The kin? 
was fond of architecture, ana 
would therefore more readily" listen 
to suggestions, which were in fact 
all true. This spot that you see 
here, was selected for the site, be- 
tween this and this point, which 
were marked out. Tiie king ap- 
plied to his ministers on the sub- 
ject; they inquired what sum 
would be wanted by his majesty, 
who said that he would begin with 
a million. They stated the ex- 
penses of the war, and the poverty 
of the treasury, but that his majes- 
ty's wishes should be taken into 
mil consideration. Some time af- 
terwards the king was informed, 
that the wants of the treasury were 
too urgent to admit of a supply 
from their present means, .but that 
a revenue might be raised in 
America, to supply all the king's 
wishes. This suggestion was fol- 
lowed up, and the king was in this 
way first led to consider, and then 
to consent, to the scheme for taxing 
the colonies. 77 « 

It has been a question, from \ 
whom proceeded those measures 
of oppression, which drove us to 
revolt and produced our revolution. 
If I do not mistake, it was the 
opinion of Mr. Adams, whatever 
he might think of West's account, 
that they should be ascribed to king 
Gcorgs himself, more than to any 
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From what, did he say, they 
fled? 

Was it so? Principally; but not 
entirely. 

What spirit, did Barre say, 
would continue with the Ameri- 
cans ? 

Where was %anklin at that 
time? 

What did Franklin write to Mr. 
Thompson ? 

What did Thompson reply ? 

other person. He represents 
George III. as being in feeling 
and in principle, from the very be- 
ginning, a tyrant of the first mag- 
nitude. In one of his letters, he 
has the following sentence of con- 
demnation upon his majesty. "I 
have no hesitation or scruple to 
say, that the commencement of the 
reign of George III. was the com- 
mencement of another Stewart's 
reign j and if it had not been 
checked by James Otis and others 
first, and by the great Chatham 
and others afterwards, it would 
have been as arbitrary as any of 
the four. I do not say it would 
have extinguished civil and relig- 
ious liberty upon earth ; but it 
would have gone great lengths 
towards it, and would have cost 
mankind even more than the French 
revolution, to preserve it." 



t Note W. 
Patrick Henry. 
This wonderful man was born 
in Hanover Co. Va. not far from 
Richmond, in the year 1736, about 
eleven years after the birth of Mr. 
Otis, at Barnstable, Ms. As a 
statesman, patriot and orator, the 
former was scarcely less illustrious 
than the latter. Indeed, I should 
not be offended with the Virginians, 
if they should think the citizen of 
their own state the greater light. 



$ Effect of the news.of the Stamp 
Act, in this country ? 

By whom, were passed resolu- 
tions against the act ? 

What colony led the way in these 
resolutions ? 

Who presented the Va. resolu- 
tions to their house of burgesses ? 

Meaning of burgesses ? 

Two greatest orators, that ever 
this country produced ? Probably 
James Olis and Patrick Henry.t 



Mr. Adams indeed declared in 
his old age, that Otis spoke " in a 
style of oratory, that he never 
heard equalled in this or any other 
country," and also said, " that if 
Mr. Henry was Demosthenes, and 
Mr. Richard Henry Lee. Cicero. 
James Otis was Isaiah ana Ezekiel 
united;" yet Mr. Jefferson said, 
that Henry "was the greatest 
orator that ever lived ; " and that 
"Mr. Henry certainly gave the 
first impulse to the ball of the 
Revolution." That Mr. Henry 
did not give the first impulse, ap- 
pears clear from Mr. Adams's ac- 
count of the Writs of Assistance. 
But if Mr. Otis wasjirst and fore- 
most, no doubt, Henry was second, 
and scarcely inferior to his great 
rival. In 1763, Mr. Henry " elec- 
trified" the Virginians, and pre- 
pared them to resist the Sugar Act 
and Stamp Act, in a manner, some- 
what similar to what Mr. Otis had 
done the Bostoniaus in 1761. In 
his most celebrated speech, " when 
he plead agaimt the pdrsons," " he 
insisted on the connection and reci- 
procal duties between the kin£ and 
liis subjects ; maintained that gov- 
ernment was a conditional compact, 
composed of mutual and dependent 
covenants, of which, a violation by 
one party discharged the other; and 
intrepidly contended, that the dis- 
regard, which had been shown in 
this particular, to the pressing wauls 
or the colony, was an instance ©I 
royal misrule, which had thus &l 
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How much older was Mr. Otis, 
than Mr. Henry 1 

Who considered Air. Henry the 
greatest orator, that ever lived ? 

In what year, did Henry make 
his first speech, that greatly aston- 
ished his hsarers ? 

How long was that, after Otis 
plead against the writs ? 

What British acts did that speech 

dissolved the political compact, and 
left the people at liberty to consult 
their own safety ; that they had 
consulted it by the act of 1758 5 
which, therefore, notwithstanding 
the dissent of the king and his coun- 
cil, ought to be considered as the 
law ofthe land, and the only legit- 
imate measure of the claims ofthe 
clergy." He thus persuaded the 
court to acknowledge the validity 
of a colonial law, which the king 
and his council had declared null 
and void j and thus taught the col- 
onists to dispute with Britain upon 
the great principles of freedom and 
equity, and to vindicate their rights 
against the encroachments of tyr- 
anny. 

By his political principles, as 
well as by his amazing powers, he 
was most happily fitted to take the 
lead in our revolutionary struggle, 
" He regarded government, as in- 
stituted solely for the good of the 
people^ and not for the benefit of 
those, who had contrived to make 
a job of it. He looked upon the 
body of the people, therefore, as 
the basis of society, the fountain 
of all power, and, directly or in- 
directly, of all offices and honors, 
which had been instituted, original- 
ly for their use. He made it no 
secret, therefore, nay, he made it 
his boast, that on every occasion, 
'he bowed to the majesty ofthe 
people.* He suffered no gale of 
fortune,' however high or prosper- 
ous, to separate him from the peo- 
ple. Nor did the people, on their 
part, ever desert him. He was the 



of Henry prepare the Virginians to 
oppose 7 

How long ^as it before the 
Sugar Act ?; — before the Stamp 
Act? 

Concerning what principles, did 
he teach the colonists to dispute 
with Britain ? « 

In what, did 3ns principles and 
powers fit nim to take the lead ? 

man, to whom they looked in every 
crisis of difficulty, and the favorite, 
on whom they were ever ready to 
lavish all the honors in their gift. 7 ' 

But it was in opposition to the 
Stamp Act. that Mr. Henry came 
out more rally and more gloriously 
to public view. "The annuncia- 
tion of this measure seems at first to 
have stunned the continent from one 
extremity to the other. The press- 
es, which spread the intelligence 
among the people, were themselves 
manifestly confounded 5 and so far 
from inspiring the energy of re- 
sistance, they seemed rather dis- 
posed to have looked out for topics 
of consolation, under submission. 
The truth is, that all ranks of soci- 
ety were confounded. No one 
knew what to hope, what more to 
fear, or what course was to be 
taken. — The idea of resistance by 
force, was no where glanced at, in 
the most distant manner ; no heart 
seems to have been bold enough at 
first, to conceive it. Men, on other 
occasions, marked for intrepidity 
and decision, now hung back ; un- 
willing to submit, and. yet afraid to 
speak out in the language of bold 
and open defiance. It was just at 
this moment of despondency in 
some quarters, suspense in others, 
and surly and reluctant submission, 
wherever submission appeared, that 
Patrick Henry stood forth, to raise 
the drooping spirit of the people, 
and to unite all hearts and hands in 
the cause of his country." 

" Mr. Henry was elected into 
the General Assembly, ' with ex« 
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For whose good, did he consider 
government instituted 7 

Whom did he consider as the 
fountain of all civil power 7 

To what majesty, did he bow 7 

To what act, did he make the 
most noble opposition 7 

With reference to, what, was Mr. 
Henry elected into the General 
Assembly 7 

How old was he then 7 



press reference to an opposition to 
the Stamp Acti It was not, how- 
ever, expected4>y his constituents, 
or meditated by himself, that he 
should lead jjhe opposition^" He 
was then but 29 years old. , " Mr. 
Henry waited, therefore, to file 
under the first champion, that 
should raise the banner of colonial 
liberty." 

In the mean time, an unexpected 
pccurrence called into action his 
stupendous gifts, and suddenly 
gave him a prominence and an 
ascendency, which he could not but 
improve. At last, finding that the 
Stamp Ac^t was soon to be in 
force, and that no one was likely 
to step forth * lo take the lead 
against it, he * determined to ven- 
ture; and alone, unadvised and 
unassisted, wrote the famous Vir- 
ginia resolutions." "Upon offer- 
ing them to the house," said he, in 
a paper, which was by him left 
sealed, and according to his direc- 
tions, was opened after his death, 
"violent debates ensued. Many 
threats were uttered, and much 
abuse cast on me, by the party for 
submission. After a long and 
warm contest, the resolutions 
passed by a very small majority, 
perhaps of one or two only. The 
alarm spread through America with 
astonishing quickness, aud the min- 
isterial party were overwhelmed. 
The gpreat point of resistance 
to British taxation was univer- 
sally established in the colonies. 
This brought on the war, which 



Was it expected, that he wonlc 
take the lead in opposing the 
Stamp Act? 

Why did he finally do this 7 

What assembly, did the resolu 
tions state, had been accustomed 
to tax the colon}' ? Their own. 

Who in Britain, had acknowl 
edged the rieht of such taxation » 
The king and people. 

What would an attempt to plac* 

finally separated the two coun- 
tries, and gave independence to 
ours. Whether this will prove a 
blessing or a curse, will depend 
upon the use our people make of 
the blessings, which a gracious 
God hath bestowed on us. If they 
are wise, they will be great and 
happy. If they are of a contrary 
character, they will be miserable. 
Righteousness alone can exalt 
them as a nation. 

" Reader, whoever thou art, re- 
member this j and in thy sphere, 
practise virtue thyself, and encour- 
age it in others. 

P. HENRY." 

It was in the midst of this mag 
nificent debate, while he was des- 
canting on the tyranny of the ob- 
noxious act, that he exclaimed, in a 
voice of thunder, " Cesar had his 
Brutus — Charles the first, his 
Cromwell — and George the tnird " 
— ( Ti-eason, cried the speaker, 
— - TVeason, treason, echoed from 
every part of the house.) Henry 
faltered not for an instant ; but ris- 
ing to a loftier attitude, and fixing 
on the speaker an eye of the most 
determined fire, he finished his sen- 
tence with the firmest emphasis. 
" may profit by their example. If 
this be treason, make the most of 
it." 

From this- period, Mr. Henry 
became the idol of the people of 
Virginia; nor was his name con 
fined to his native state. His liefht 
and heat were seen and felt 
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this right elsewhere tend to de- 
stroy ? British as well as Ameri- 
can liberty. 

By what majority, did the Vir- 
ginia Resolutions pass ? 

What led the speaker of the As- 
sembly and others to cry out, 
Treason, during the debate ? 

What did Henry say of George 

in.? 

Where were copies of these res- 
olutions sent ? 

What did they conduce to raise 
still higher ? 

§ What colony soon after recom 
mended a colonial congress ? 

By whom, was the recommenda- 
tion well received ? 

How many members assembled t 
Where? 

When ? On the first Tuesday of 
October. 

How long before the Stamp Act 
was to come in force ? 

Why did they not meet sooner ? 
There was not time for the several 
legislatures to choose the delegates. 

Against what, did they remon- 
strate? 



throughout the continent; and he 
was every where regarded as the 
great champion of colonial liberty. 
The impulse, thus given by Va. 
was caught by the otner colonies. 
Her resolutions were every where 
adopted with progressive varia- 
tions. The spirit of resistance be- 
came bolder and bolder, until the 
whole continent was in a flame ; 
and by the first of Nov. when the 
Stamp Act was to nave taken ef- 
fect, its execution had become ut- 
terly impracticable. 



t Note X. 

British opposition to the Stamp 
Act. 
In our struggle with the British, 
we h*d many to aid us among 



For what, did they petition ? 

What did they declare to be a* 
separable ? 

Principal advantages of tfag 
Stamp Act Congress? To give 
leading members of distant colonies 
opportunity to become acquainted, 
to establish correspondences, in 
learn to co-operate and prepare the 
way for future congresses. 

§ When did the Stamp Act come 
into operation ? 

Why were no stamps to be 
found? 

What was the consequence ? 

How were the feelings of the 
people against the Stamp Act 
manifested ? 

What was done at Boston in 
August? 

Who were the sons of liberty T — 
Their object ? 

For what were societies institu- 
ted? 

In what part of Europe, had we 
many to aid us in our struggle with 
Britain? — How? f 

What act did they more particu- 
larly oppose ? 

themselves. Some afforded us 
their secret prayers; more, their 
sympathies; and some devoted to 
our cause, the mighty efforts of 
their tongues and pens. But for 
such assistance, we might even now 
be wearing the yoke of Britain. 
Particularly, they opposed the 
Stamp Act. They opposed its rise 
and progress, and did much toward 
procuring its repeal. To borrow 
the language of Dr. Ramsay, 
" Some speakers of great weight' 
in both houses of parliament, denied: 
their right of taxing the colonies. 
The most distinguished supporters 
of this opinion were Lord Camden 
in the house of peers, and Mr. 
Pitt in the house of commons. The 
former, in strong language said; 
'My position is this; I repeat it; 
I will maintain it to my last hoar. 
Taxation and representation are in* 
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What pretended right did some 
of them deny 1 . 

Most distinguished opposers of 
this practice ? 9 

Most distinguished of these two ? 

With what, did his approbation 
inspire the Americans ? 

To what, did it embolden them ? 

To what alternative, was the 
parliament reduced ? 

Which did they choose ? 

In what year ? 1766. 

What declaratory act accom- 
panied the repeal ? 

Why were English merchants 
and tradesmen deeply interested 
to have the Stamp Act repealed ? 
Because this act prevented the sale 
of English goods. 



separable. This position is found- 
ed on the laws of nature. It is 
more ; it is itself an eternal law of 
nature. For whatever is a man's 
own, is absolutely his own. No 
man has a right to take it from him, 
without his own consent. Who- 
ever attempts to do it, attempts 
an injury. Whoever does it, com- 
mits a robbery/ Mr. Pitt, with an 
original boldness, justified the col- 
onists, in opposing the Stamp Act. 
1 You have no right/ said he, ' to 
tax America. I rejoice, that A- 
merica has restated. Three mil- 
lions of our fellow citizens, so lost 
to every seqse of virtue, as tamely 
to give up their liberties, would be 
fit instruments to make slaves of 
the rest ' 

" ' The taxes are a voluntary gift 
and grant of the commons alone j 
when, therefore, in this house, we 
give and grant, we give and grant 
what is our own. But in an Amer- 
ican tax, what do we do? We, 
SHir majesty's commons of Great 
rilain, give and grant to your ma- 
jesty — what ? Our own prop- 
erty! No. We give and grant 
to your majesty the property of 
your commons in America. It is 
mi absurdity in terms.' 



How were the colonies affected 
by the repeal of the Stamp Act f 

What right, did they think, the 
British had relinquished ? 

What intercourse was revived 1 

§ Upon what articles, were du- 
ties laid in 1767 ? 

How were the colonists affected ? 

What feelings were revived in 
them? 

For what, were associations a- 
gain formed ? The non-importation 
of British goods. 

What soon after increased the 
public excitement ? 

$ To whom, did the Ms. Rep- 
resentatives send a circular in 
1768?f 

By what act, was this circular 
occasioned ? 

" He concluded with giving his 
advice, ' that the Stamp Act be re- 
pealed absolutely, totally and im- 
mediately, that the reason for the 
repeal be assigned, that it was 
founded on an erroneous principle/ 
The approbation of this illustri- 
ous statesman, whose distinguished 
abilities had raised Great Britain 
to the highest pitch of renown, in- 
spired the Americans with addi- 
tional confidence, in the rectitude 
of their claims or exemption from 
parliamentary taxation; and em- 
boldened them to further opposi- 
tion, when at a future day, the pro- 
ject of an American revenue was 
resumed." 



t Note Y. 
Massachusetts circular to the 
colonial assemblies, in 1768. 
Among the various subordinate 
causes, that conduced to separate 
us from Britain, few had greater 
influence, than the circular letter, 
addressed by the House of Repre- 
sentatives of Ms. to the Legislatures 
of the several colonies. It was oc- 
casioned by what is often called the 
Revenue Act of 1767, laying a duty 
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Upon what, did the Revenue Aet 
of 1767 lay a duty ? 

Grand object of the circular ? 

First business of the G. C. of 
Ms. after they heard of the Reve- 
nue Act? 

For what, did they exert their 
utmost efforts ? y 

In what month, did Ms. legisla- 
ture achieve most important ser- 
vices in the cause of freedom ? 

To whom, did they prepare a 
long letter ? 

upon glass, paper, paints and tea, 
though it had some respect also to 
other acts. The grand object of 
this circular letter, was to induce 
all the other colonies to unite with 
them in petitioning the king to re- 
dress their gnevances. 

Intelligence of the revenue act of 
1767, arrived in Sept. but the Gen- 
eral Court did not sit till Dec. 30. 
Their first business was to attend 
to the state of the provinces, and 
exert their utmost efforts to frus- 
trate the machinations of the British 
Ministry. At the beginning of the 
year 1768, they were prepared for 
action. With all the caution of 
hoary-headed experience, with all 
the zeal of the most ardent patriot- 
ism, rendered indignant by re- 
peated oppressions, they applied 
themselves to emancipate their 
country from the British yoke. In 
one month their work was nearly 
accomplished ; and never perhaps 
in a single month, did any legisla- 
ture achieve more important ser- 
vices in the cause of freedom. Let 
the month of January 1768 be 
gratefully and indelibly inscribed 
upon the heart of every American, 
and of every hater of tyranny, to 
the end of time. 

The first thing was to prepare 
a very long letter to Dennis De 
Berdt, who was then their agent in 
England. In this, they most thor- 
oughly discuss the subject of their 
rights, and clearly, though temper- 
ately, ihow, that the Revenue act, 



What office did De Berdt tha 
hold? 

What subject did they discus ii 
that letter ? » 

What did they show to be tyraa- 
nical? 

What use was De Berdt to make 
of this letter? 

To whom, did they next 
write ? 

What did they endeavor to im- 
press upon the mind of Lord Shel- 
Durne? 

&c. were oppressive and tyranm- 
cal. This letter, De Berdt was to 
use according to his best discre- 
tion, to correct British errors, to 
enlighten British minds, and to 
promote the cause of justice and 
freedom. 

They conclude their letter to De 
Berdt, as follows. " We have rea- 
son to believe, that the nation has 
been grossly misinformed with re- 
spect to the temper and behavior 
of the colonists ; and it is to be 
feared, that some men will not cease 
to sow the seeds of jealousy and 
discord, till they shaft have, done 
irreparable mischief. You will do 
a singular service to both countries, 
if possible, in detecting them. In 
the mean time, we desire, yoa 
would make known to his Majest/s 
ministers, the sentiments of this 
House, contained in this letter, and 
implore a favorable consideration 
of America." 

Their next business was to pre- 
pare a letter directly to Lord Shel- 
Durne, one of the British ministers, 
whom they considered a little more 
favorably disposed toward them, 
than some others. Among other 
things, they labored to impress his 
mind with a sense of the dangers, 
the hardships, the toils and the 
merits of our forefathers, and the 
consequent claims of their pos- 
terity. 

A still more important and more 
difficult labor seems to have been, 
preparing a petition directly to the 
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To whom, did they request him 
to represent their grievances ? To 
the king. 

To whom, did they prepare a di- 
rect petition ? 

Of what, did they profess the 
warmest sentiments? 

What did they beg bim to afford 
them and their constituents 1 

Mention the names of some oth- 
era. to whom they sent letters. 

By whom, were these letters 
drafted 7 — corrected ? 

What do these letters breathe ? 

king. Of this it may here suffice 
to give a few lines of the beginning 
ana close. 

" Most Gracious Soveihzign, 
Your Majesty's faithful subjects, 
the Representatives of your prov- 
ince of the Massachusetts Bay, with 
the warmest sentiments of loyalty, 
duty and affection, beg leave to ap- 
proach the throne, and to lay at 
your Majesty's feet, their humble 
supplications in behalf of your dis- 
tressed subjects, the people of this 
province. — We most humbly be- 
seech your Majesty to take our 
present unhappy circumstances un- 
der your royal consideration, and 
afford us relief in such manner, as 
in your Majesty's great wisdom 
and clemency, shall seem meet." 

During the same session, they 
prepared letters to the Marquis of 
Rockingham, (who had been a 
great instrument in procuring the 
repeal of the Stamp Act,) to Gen. 
Conway, to the Earl of Camden, 
and to William Pitt. "These 
letters," says Mr. Alden Bradford, 
44 are written with great ability, 
and breathe a noble spirit or 
freedom. —These papers show 
the diligence, the interest and zeal, 
which the patriots of that period 
exhibited — and their unwearied ef- 
forts to secure the rights and liber- 
ties of the people." These letters 
were drafted by Otis, corrected by 
S.Adams, and then considered and. 
11 L 



What influence were these let- 
ters calculated to have in Brit- 
ain? 

Where was the chief advantage 
of these letters ? 

Of what letter, may they be con 
sidered a part ? 

Character of the circular ? 

In what light alone, did the writ 
ers wish to have it considered ? 

What would they take kind to 
any other House of Representa- 
tives? 

How was this circular received ? 



discussed by a large committee, 
chosen to prepare them j and final- 
ly being reported to the House, 
were discussed and accepted. They 
could hardly fail of having a salu- 
tary, and very considerable influ- 
ence in Britain, to increase the num- 
ber, to warm the hearts., and arm 
the understanding of our British 
friends. 

But the grand influence, the chief 
advantage of these letters, was in 
this country. They were sent on 
to the several colonial assemblies 
in company with the circular let- 
ter, co-operated with it, and may in 
a sense, be considered as a part of 
it. Nay, they may in fact, be con- 
sidered, as by far the most im- 
portant part of it. The simple 
circular, addressed immediately 
to the other Assemblies, is remark- 
ably modest, respectful, and concil- 
iating. " Tnis House," say they, 
" hope, that this letter wiH be can- 
didly considered in no other light, 
than as expressing a disposition 
freely to communicate their mind 
to a sister colony upon a common 
concern, in the same manner, as 
they would be glad to receive the 
sentiments of your, or any other 
House or Assembly on the conti- 
nent." In conclusion, they remark, 
" The House is fully satisfied, that 
your Assembly is too generous and 
liberal in sentiment, to believe, 
that this letter proceeds from an 
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How durable was the excitement 
produced ? 

Why was this excitement then 
peculiarly needed 1 

To whom, was it grievous and 
distressing ? 

To what degree, did it sting 
them? 

ambition of taking the lead, or dic- 
tating' to the other assemblies. 
They freely submit their opinions 
to the judgment of others ; and 
shall take it kind in your House to 
point out any thing further that may 
be thought necessary." 

This circular with its appenda- 
ges, or more properly speaking, this 
compound circular, was the very 
ming, which was exceedingly need- 
ed in the colonies, at that time. Af- 
ter being unspeakably excited and 
distressed by the Stamp Act, the 
people were scarcely less enrap- 
tured by its repeal. Feeling as 
though they were forever emanci- 
pated, they settled down into a cajm, 
which was most dangerous to their 
liberties — - a calm, from which, they 
were most reluctant to be aroused. 
At least, this was generally the 
case. A powerful stimulus was 
needed to operate upon the vast 
mass of patriotism, that was slum- 
bering in all the colonies. Such 
was the Ms. circular. " The cir- 
cular of the House of Representa- 
tives of Ms." says Chief Justice 
Marshall, "was well received in 
the other colonies. They generally 
, approved the measures of oppo- 
sition, which had been taken, and 
readily united in them. They too 
petitioned the king against the 
obnoxious acts of parliament, and 
instructed their agents to use all 
proper means to ofrtain their re- 
peal." # 

By this circular, which was im- 
mediately published in all the col- 
onies, an excitement seems to have 
been produced, that never subsid- 
ed, but continued constantly in- 



What did they require the Legis- 
lature of Ms. to do f 

Why could not this be done t 
How many members voted in fa- 
vor of rescinding 1 
What were they called T 
What was done to the G. C. for 
not rescinding ? — By whom ? 

creasing, till independence was ac- 
tually declared. 

Perhaps no document or trans- 
action ol a colony, was ever more 
grievous and distressing to ' the 
British ministry, than' this circular. 
It wounded them most deeply. 
Nay, it seems to have stung them 
to madness— literally, to madness, 
unless perchance they were mad 
before. Their consequent order 
was not merely tyrannic and cruel ; 
it was downright insanity. They 
required the Ms. Legislature to re- 
scind a resolution, that had already 
been executed. And strange to 
think ! another House of Represen- 
tatives were required " immediately 
to rescind the resolution of the 
last House, to transmit circular 
letters to the other British colonies" 
&c. when the letters bad been ..ac- 
tually sent, and several, if not all 
of them, had been kindly answer- 
ed ! ! And in obedience to royal 
authority, the House did conde- 
scend to act upon the degrading 
question, whether they should re- 
scind a resolution of their prede- 
cessors, which, having been execu- 
ted, even Omnipotence could not 
now alter. The vote was taken, 
and more surprising still, 17 mem- 
bers voted in the affirmative, while 
92 voted against it The former 
were held up to public execration, 
and stigmatized as the INFA- 
MOUS SEVENTEEN. For thus 
refusing to attempt an impassible 
act, the House was immediately 
prorogued by Gov. Bernard, and 
the next day dissolved, agreeably 
to the command of his royal 
master. 
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Agreeably to -what command ? 

J Where did Parliament wish 
persons to be sent for trial, who 
should be accused of treason in 
Ms.? 

How did the Americans regard 
this measure ? 

What spirited resolutions were 
passed by the Va. assembly on 
that occasion ? 

How did Gov. Botetourt punish 
them? 

What two colonies appear to 
have been most forward and decid- 
ed in resisting British tyranny? 
Ms. and Va. 

$ What horrible scene was ex- 
. bibited in Boston, March 5, 1770 ? 

By whom ? 

Commander of these soldiers ? 

How many were killed and 
wounded? Five killed and six 
wounded. 

What is this affray often called ? 
Boston Massacre. 

How many days before, did the 
quarrel commence ? .• 

Effect upon the town ? 

General cry raised ? 

Whose promise prevented a 
more dreadful scene of blood ? 

What was immediately done 
with the soldiers ? 

Of what, were two of them con- 
victed upon trial ? 

Meaning of manslaughter ? ' 

To what, did the event give oc- 
casion ? 

Effect of these addresses ? 

Where was the Gaspee burnt ? 
— Why? 

Why was no one punished for 
this? 

Why had but little tea been 
brought into the country for some 
time before J 773 ? 

How much had accumulated 
upon the hands of the East India 
Company? 17,000,000 pounds. 

Wnat did Parliament do for 
their relief? 

How would this regulation affect 
the price of tea in the colonies ? 



What was the determination of 
the colonists, when the Company 
were about sending tea to this 
country ? 

In what year, was the tea sent 
to this country ? In 1773. 

What was done with the car- 
goes, sent to N. Y. and Philad. ? 

What was done with the tea 
sent to Charleston, S. C. ? 

How were the people affected, 
when the tea arrived at Boston ? 

What was the tea called in a 
notification there ? The worst of 



it was done with the tea at 
Boston ? — How many chests ? 
342. 

By how many persons ? About 
70 or 80. 

In how many parties ? Three. 

How dressed * One or two par- 
ties were disguised like Indians. 

Where was the tea ? At Griffin's 
wharf, now Liverpool's wharf, in 
the south part of the town. 

In how many vessels ? Three. 

Why was no opposition made 
to those who destroyed the tea? 
They were guarded by a multitude 
of spectators. 

What effect upon the Parliament, 
had the destruction of the tea ? 

What bill did they pass by way 
of revenge ? 

$What injury to Boston, was 
the Port Bill? It stopped their 
trade, and soon reduced the people 
to great sufferings. 

What were those suffering Bos 
tonians styled? Living martyrs 
of liberty, and the generous de- 
fenders of the rights of man. 

How were they in some measure 
relieved ? By liberal contributions 
from various parts of the country 

Of what, did Parliament con- 
sider Boston as the chie^seat ? 

What did a second bill essen- 
tially change ? 

Upon what, did.it make the coun- 
cil. Ate. dependent ? 

Where aid a third bill authorize 
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the Gov. to send a person indicted 
for a capital offence, for trial ? 

Meaning of indicted 7 — of cap- 
ital offence 7 , 

What resolution did the Bosto- 
nians wish all the colonies to 
adopt? 

What did they think it would 
prove? 

How did the Assembly of Va. 
express their sympathy with the 
Bostonians ? 

Party names introduced, about 
this time ? 

Meaning of Whig 7 — of Tory 7 

In what year, was the Boston 
Rort Bill ? ' 

In what year, was the destruc- 
tion of the tea ? 

How many letters are there in 
the word tea 7 — in port 7 

In what year was convened the 
second Colonial Congress ? 

What month? — Where? 

Where had the first been con- 
vened? — How long before? 20 
years. 

President of the second Colonial 
Congress. ? — Of what colony ? 

Of what, did they recommend 
the non-importation ?•— non-expor- 
tation ? 

Upon what declaration, did they 
agree? 

Who, did they say, ought to be 
willing to assist Ms. in their opposi- 



f This Congress declared, " That 
if the late acts of parliament shall 
be attempted to be carried into ex- 
ecution by force, all America ought 
to support the inhabitants of Ms. 
Bay in their opposition ; that if it 
be found absolutely necessary to 
remove the people of Boston into 
the country, all America ought to 
contribute toward recompensing 
them for the injury they may sus- 
tain ; and that every person, who 
shall accept, or act under, any 
commission or authority, derived 
from the act of parliament, chang- 



tion to the late acts of Parte 

ment ? f 

Who, did they say, ought to bt 
held in detestation ? 

What does Dr. Ramsay say of 
the faithfulness of that congress t 

Over whom, did they possess 
great ascendency ? 

Encomium of Lord Chatham ? 

How many addresses did they 
vote and send ? Those of chief 
importance were four. 

To whom, was the first ? — Ibe 
second ? — the third ? — the fourth? 
To their constituents. 

What did this congress particu- 
larly recommend to their consul, 
uents, just before- their dissolution? 4 
Another congress. 

On what condition ? That then 
grievances were not redressed. 

By whom, were their resolutions 
highly approved ? The colonies. 

Wnat colonial assembly was the 
only one, which withheld its appro* 
bation from these resolves ? That 
ofN.Y. 

What reason does Dr. Ramsay 
assign for this ? Their metropolis 
had long been head-quarters of the 
British anny in the colonies ; and 
many of their best families were 
connected with people of influence 
in Great Britain. 

§ Who ordered the General As- 
sembly to convene Oct. 5, 1774 ? 



ing the form of government, and 
violating the charter, ought to be 
held in detestation." 

" Perhaps," says Dr. Ramsay, 
" there never was a body of dele- 
gales more faithful to the interests 
of their constituents, than the con- 
gress of 1774. The public voice 
elevated none to a seal in that au- 

fust assembly, but such as in ad- 
ition to considerable abilities, pos- 
sessed that ascendency over the 
minds of their fellow citizens, 
which can neither be acquired hj 
birth, nor purchased by weailh." 
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How did Gage countermand 
this order ? 

Meaning of countermand ? 

How many representatives met. 
notwithstanding nis proclamation f 
— Where? 

Into what body, did they there 
form themselves? A Provincial 
Congress. 

To what place, did the Provin- 
cial Congress immediately ad- 
journ? 

Whom did they choose president 
at Concord ? 

To what place, did they adjourn 
from Concord ? 

For what most important object, 
did they form a plan ? 

For what purpose, did they 
choose the Committee of Safety f 
To call out and employ the militia 
to protect the country.— Meaning 
of militia ? 

For what purposes, did they ap- 
point the Committee of Supplies ? 
To equip and support the militia, 
if called out, and to secure the pub- 
lic stores, that had not been seized 
by Gov. Gage. 

§ In what month, did this Pro- 
vincial Congress meet again ? 

How many soldiers did they de- 
termine to have in readiness for 
any emergency ? 



t Note Z. 

Leslie and Barnard. 

Though the first scene of our 
revolutionary tragedy opened at 
Lexington, it would doubtless have 

Creviously opened at another place, 
ut for the magnanimous efforts of 
a worthy messenger of peace. 

At this period. Gov. Gage on 
the one hand, and the leading pat- 
riots of Ms. on the other, were ex- 
erting their utmost efforts, to pre- 
pare for war. For this object, the 
latter bad deposited some' military 
Stores at Salem. These Gov. 
Gage was desirous to snatch from 
the hands of the provincials. For 



What part of the militia, did 
they determine, should be enlisted, 
as Minute Men ? 

Meaning of Minute Men ? Men 
who should be prepared at a nrin- 
itte's warning;, to march, when 
called upon by the Committee of 
Safety. 

What colonies did the Provin- 
cial Congress request to unite with 
them, to augment the army to 
20,000? 

Who introduced a conciliatory 
bill into Parliament, in 1775? — 
For what object ? 

By what majority, was that bill 
rejected ? 



CHAPTER L. — p. 166. 

Expedition of Leslie. Skirmish' 
es at Lexington, Concord and 
West Cambridge. Battle of 
Bunker Hill. 

Where opened the first scene of 
our Revolutionary Tragedy ? 

Where bad it seemed very like- 
ly to open a few weeks before ? t 

this purpose, near the close of Feb. 
15 ne employed Col. Leslie with 
140 soldiers. Having landed at 
Marblehead, this party proceeded 
to Salem. Not finding the store* 
at Salem, Leslie was Ted to con- 
clude, they had been removed to 
Danvers. Eager to execute his or- 
ders, he immediately marched for 
Danvers. His progress, however 
was arrested at the draw-bridge on 
the confines of these two towns. 
There he found a multitude of citi- 
zens, and looking across the bridge, 
discovered Col. Timothv Picker- 
ing with 30 or 40 soldiers, who 
had taken up the draw. Leslie 
ordered them to put It down ; but 
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Who was Gov. at this time ? 

What had the leading patriots 
deposited at Salem ? 

Whom did Gage send to seize 
upon these ? 

With how many men ? 

Where did he determine to seek 
the stores, when he could not find 
them in Salem ? 

Where was his progress arrest- 
ed?— How? 

How long did he continue at the 
bridge? 

Who there prevented bloodshed ? 

they refused, declaring it to be a 
private road, by which, he had no 
authority to demand a pass. Per- 
ceiving a gondola on the bank, he 
determined to send over a number 
of his men. But scarcely was it 
afloat, when the people scuttled it 
with their axes. And now there 
was the utmost danger of instant 
hostility. At this awful moment, 
the calm and magnanimous pru- 
dence of* the Rev. Thomas Bar- 
nard interposed. He endeavored 
to moderate the fury of the British 
soldiers, by stating to them the fol- 
ly of attempting to oppose the 
multitudes, that were flocking to- 
gether from every direction. It is 
indeed reported, that he proceeded 
most solemnly to address them in 
substance as follows : — " I am 
well acquainted with the feelings 
and the spirit of my countrymen. 
Their minds are highly exaspe- 
rated. Should you attack them 
here, or insist upon passing the 
bridge to execute your orders, I 
nave reason to believe, that not a 
man of you would return alive." 
To calm the rage of the citizens, 
he insisted, that at so late an hour, 
the intended object of this expedi- 
tion was impracticable. — Others 
seconded the pacific counsels of 
Barnard ; and the fury of both par- 
ties was so restrained, that, though 
they continued at the bridge an 
hour and a half no violence was 



On what condition, did he finally 

pass the bridge ? 

§ How many soldiers, did Gage 
send to Concord ? jf 

Two principal officers 1 

For what purpose ? 

On what morning, did they ar- 
rive at Lexington ? 

Which way is Lexington from 
Boston ? — from Salem ?— from 
Providence ? — from Exeter 1 

How far did they travel in going 
from Boston to Lexington ? About 
12 miles. 

perpetrated upon any person, ex- 
cept that some of the people were 
a little goaded by British bayonets. 
Leslie did insist, however} that he 
must pass the bridge — that it 
would bring an indelible stain up- 
on his -honor, to return without this 
formality. Having pledged his 
honor, that he would march but 30 
rods beyond the bridge, and then 
peaceably return, the draw was 
put down, and he was permitted 
to pass. This he accordingly did. 
while Col. Pickering, with his 40 
brave men, faced the king's troops 
at the line, that had been marked 
out. Leslie returned agreeably to 
his promise, and soon embarked 
for Boston. 

It seems to be matter of special 
thankfulness, that Mr. Barnard, 
(afterwards Dr. Barnard) was thus 
enabled to stay the scourge of war 
for more than seven weeks. Blood- 
shed was not only prevented j but 
there is some reason to fear, that if 
hostilities had commenced on that 
occasion, it would have been less 
honorable to us and to the cause 
of freedom, than it was at Lexing- 
ton. 

Dr. Barnard was then about 30 
years old. He died at Salem in a 
good old age, about 40 years after, 
having long rejoiced in the inde- 
pendence, freedom and prosperity 
of his country. 
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How many of the militia did 
tfleymeet at Lexington ? 

Who addressed them ? 

What did Pitcairn say to them ? 

What did he then do ? 

How many were killed upon the 
■pott ^ 

To what place, did the British 
thenproceed ? 

Which way is Concord from 
Lexington ? — from Lynn ? 

How far is Concord from Lex- 
ington ? Six miles. 

At what time, did the British ar- 
rive at Concord ? About 7 in the 
morning. 

Conduct of 150 militia, that 
were collected at Concord ? They 
retired at the approach of numbers 
so superior. 

What did the British then de- 
stroy? 

Why were very few stores 
found 7 A great part had been re- 
moved. 

Issue of a skirmish, that en- 
sued? A considerable number 
were killed on both sides, and the 
British were compelled to retreat. 

What was their retreat to Lex- 
ington ? A hurried and distressing 
flight. 

By whom, were they driven? 
Ry thousands of the militia, who 
rushed in from every direction. 

Who probably prevented their 
being wholly cut off or captured, 
at Lexington ? 

Number of men under Lord Per- 
cy ? , . 

Why had Gage sent out this re- 
inforcement ? Col. Smith had sent 
back a messenger from Lexington, 
to inform Gage of what had taken 
place, and of the alarm, that was 
spreading through the country. 

t Note A. A. 

Supposed cotoctrdice of the Ameri- 
cans. 
The 'character of the colonists 
had long been exceedingly under- 



How did Percy's reinforcement 
receive the poor, exhausted fugi- 
tives ? Into a hollow square, into 
which they had formed them- 
selves. 

Conduct of these fugitives, when 
they found themselves thus guard- 
ed ? They threw themselves upon 
the ground with their tongues ex- 
tending from their mouths, like 
dogs after a chase. 

By what means, were the mili- 
tia kept at a distance ? By the two 
field pieces of Percy. 

What acts of devastation, did 
the British commit, on their retreat 
to Charlcstown? Plundered and 
set on fire many of the houses on 
the road. 

Fate of those houses ? The 
flames of most of them were extin- 
guished. 

Where did another sharp skir- 
mish take place ? A little below 
the village of West Cambridge. 

How many times more did the 
British lose, than the Ame/icans, 
during this expedition ? 

$ With what, did the issue of the 
expedition to Concord, fill the Eng^-, 
lish officers ? Chagrin and morti 
fication. 

What did they call the militia, 
that had driven the regulars to 
Boston ? " A flock of Yankees." 

Effect upon the English, gene- 
rally ? It greatly raised their esti- 
mation of American courage, and 
convince^ them, that the struggle 
would be far more severe and san 
guinary, than had been supposed. 

What soon heightened this ef- 
fect ? The battle of Bunker Hill. 

$ By whom, had the character of 
the colonists long been much un- 
derrated ? t 



rated by most of their British 
brethren. In Jan. 1775, the Amer- 
icans were held up to abhorrence 
and ridicule in open parliament 
They were represented, as among 
the most pusillanimous and con- 
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In what assembly, were they 
■Mich ridiculed in 1775 ? 

What were they declared to be 
by nature 1 

Of what, were they said to be 
incapable ? 

What Col. said, they would nev- 
er dare to, face an English army ? 

For what, did Grant say a slight 
force would be more than suffi- 
cient? 

temptible of the human race. " Can 
we ? " said the ministers, " make a 
serious matter of the resistance of 
the Americans ? Cowards by na- 
ture, incapable of any sort of mili- 
tary discipline, their bodies are 
feeble, and their inclinations das- 
tardly." Col. Grant assured the 
house, that he had often acted in 
the same service with the Ameri- 
cans; he knew them well, and 
from that knowledge, would ven- 
ture to predict, that they would 
never dare to face an English ar- 
my, as being destitute of every 
requisite to constitute good sol- 
diers: that by their laziness, un- 
•ileanliness, or radical defect of 
constitution, they were incapable 
of going through the service of a 
campaign, and would melt away 
with sickness, before they could 
*ace an enemy j so that a very 
'light force would be more than 
sufficient for their complete reduc- 
tion. So infatuated was he, with 
this opinion, that he declared open- 
ly, he would undertake, with five 
regiments of infantry, to traverse 
the whole country, and drive the 
inhabitants from one end of the 
continent to the other. Many lu- 
dicrous stories were told of their 
cowardice, greatly to the entertain- 
ment of the ministerial members, 
who were all confident, that A mer- 
ica would make a short and feeble 
tesistanee. 

Hutchinson, Carlton and Tryon, 
who had been governors in Ameri- 



Upon what question were three 
American governors asked their 
opinion ? -—Names of those gov- 
ernors ? 

What was the answer of H.t — 
ofC.? — ofT.? 

What question relating 1 to (hit 
subject, did a British officer once 
propose to Gen. Putnam 1 

Substance of Putnam's reply! 

$ What effect upon Americas 

ca, were once called upon to give 
their opinion upon the question of 

foing to war with the colonies. — 
[. said, that the people would not 
with their armies, resist G. Brit 
ain — that a few troops would be 
sufficient to quell them, if any one 
should make opposition. Carlton 
said, America might be easily con- 
quered, though it would require a 
considerable army for tfte purpose ; 
that he would not pretend to march 
from Canada to N. Y. or Boston, 
without 10,000 men. Tryon said, 
it would take large armies and 
much time, to bring America to 
their feet ; that the power of Great 
Britain was equal to any thing j bat 
all that power must be exerted to 
put the monster in chains. 

It is said, that a British officer 
/probably Gen. Short) once said to 
Gen. Putnam, " Do you not think, 
that with 10,000 good royal troops, 
I could march through the colonies 
without opposition or molestation? " 
" You undoubtedly might," said 
Putnam, " if you should restrain 
your soldiers from plunder, honor- 
ably purchase and pay for every 
article you might use, and treat 
every American with all possible 
civility and kindness. But remem- 
ber, if you should offer the least 
injury or insult to any individual, 
though every mau should be ab- 
sent, the women would instantly 
rush out with their brooms, and 
sweep every one of you into the 
ocean." 
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courage, had the Concord expedi- 
tion ? It greatly raised it. 

For what, were preparations ev- 
ery where commenced ? War. 

\V*hy did the Provincial Con- 
gress, of Ms. send depositions to 
England ? To prove, that in the 
skirmish at Lexington, the British 
"were the aggressors. 

Meaning of depositions 1 

What solemn determination did 
they express? To die or be 
free. 

How large an army soon assem- 
bled in the vicinity of Boston? 
90,000. 

Over what towns, did the army 
extend ? Charlestown, Cambridge 
and Roxbury. 

$ What important fortresses, did 
the Americans think it desirable to 
secure? 

In what colony, were they ? 

On what lake ? — Which side J 

How far apart ? 12 miles. 

Which most northerly ? 

Who led the expedition against 
these fortresses ? 

With what success ? 

Who demanded the surrender of 
Tieonderoga ? — In what name ? 

In what month ? 

$ What battle soon followed the 
capture of T. and C. P. ? * 

Month and day ? 

Where is that hill ? 

What name is now given to that 
hill by the best authority ? BUN- 
KER HILL. 

How many men were sent to for- 
tify Bunker Hill ? 

By whom, commanded ? Colonel 
Prescot. 

Object of fortifying Bunker Hill ? 
To prevent the British from march- 
ing through Charlestown into the 
country. 

When did the provincials com- 
mence the fortification ? 

How large a redoubt did they 
make during the night ? 



Meaning of redoubt ? A square 
fort, defended on but one side. 

When were they discovered by 
the British ? 

How did the British immediate- 
ly attempt to annoy them ? 

From what hill in Boston, did 
the British fire upon them ? 

Conduct of the provincials under 
this cannonade ? 

How many men did they lose 
during the forenoon ? 

How many British were sent to 
attack them "by land 1 

By whom, commanded ? 

What reinforcement did the 
Americans receive a little after 
noon ? About 500 men. 

By whom commanded ? General 
Wafren. and General Pomeroy. 

Whicn party commenced the 
fire? 

At what distance, did the pro- 
vincials return the fire ? 

With what effect ? 

How near did the Americans suf- 
fer them to approach the second 
time? 

With what effect, did the Amer- 
icans again return their fire ? 

What was the success of the 
third charge of the British ? 

Why were the Americans then 
compelled to retire ? 

How much greater was the loss 
of the British than of the Ameri- 
cans ? About twice as great. 

Most memorable British officer 
that fell ? — American ? 

How were the horrors of the 
scene greatly increased ? 

By whose orders ? 

Consequences of the battle to the 
Americans ? 

What did they learn respecting 
their enemies ? 

Of what, did they learn the fan 
portance ? 

Effect of this battle upon the na 
tion? 
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CHAPTER LI. — p. 171. 



Second Continental Congress.— 
Washington Commander in 
Chief. — Expedition to Cana- 
da.— Conduct of Lord Dun- 
more — Evacuation of Boston. 

Name, given to the third coloni- 
al congress f Second Continental 
, Congress 7 

Where did they meet 7 

In what year 7 

What was now resolved upon, 
by the colonies 7 

Whom did Congress choose for 
commander in chief 7 

How old was be then 7 * f ^ 

What colony had sent Washing- 
ton to that Congress 7 

What resolution did Congress 
express, on presenting him with his 
commission 7 

To what office did they appoint 
Ward, Lee, Schuyler and Put- 
nam? 

To what office did they appoint 
Pomeroy, Montgomery, Wooster, 
Heath, Spencer, Thomas, Sullivan, 
and Greene 7 

Where did Washington first 
take command of die American 
army? 

In what month, did he arrive at 
Cambridge 7 

How was he received by the ar- 
ray? 

What extent of region, did the 
army occupy ? 

What places besides Boston, did 
the British occupy ? 

What is Boston Neck? The 
neck of land that unites Boston 
with Roxbury. 

To what control, did Washing- 
ton soon bring every soldier ? 

$ Who soon captured St. John's 
and Montreal from the British ? 

What other city did he soon at- 
tack ? — Who aided him 7 

Who had sent Arnold ?. 

Issue of this attack ? 

Which of them fell? 



In what year, did the Amerieaw 
evacuate Canada ? f y ) L 

What mark of distinction did 
Congress show Montgomery ? 

$ Who was the royal governot 
of Va. in 1775? 

Meaning of royal governor I 
Governor, appointed by the king. 

What southern colony had been 
among the foremost, in opposing 
the tyranny of Britain ? 

How had Dunmore attempted t* 
thwart the defensive measures of 
the Virginians ? 

What did this occasion ? 

Where did Dunmore flee ? 

What great political alteration 
did he make L* 

On what conditioned he proffer 
freedom to slaves t x^^ 
- What town Aid he burhT— 
Why? 

How many persons were de- 
prived of habitations ? r < *' *' 

In what state is Norfolk 7 Which 
way from Cape Hatteras ? — from 
Charleston 7— from Sacket's Har- 
bor? 

Where did the royal governors 
of N. and S. C. flee 7 

In what year, did most of $m 
royal governors abdicate? / * / *' 

Meaning of abdicate ? 

§ In the spring of what year, did 
Washington think of expelling the 
British from Boston ? — How 7 

What purpose was adopted in a 
council of war 7 

What is a council of war 7 A 
council, consisting of the principal 
officers, to give advice to the 
mander in chief. 

What did these heights 
mand? 

How were the British affected, 
when they saw the fortification oi 
Dorchester Heights 7 

What remark did the English 
Admiral make upon the subject ? 

Determination of the British ? 

On what month, did the British 
evacuate Boston 7 

To what place did they sail 7 
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What commander immediately 
marched into Boston ? 

How was he received by the in- 
habitants ? *i*L , 

How long had the Bostonians 
suffered from British outrages 1 ! y 

Where did 1600 loyalists wifh 
their families, go 1 

For what purpose, had meeting? 
houses been stripped of pews and 
benches ? 

With what perfidious cruelty, had 
Gage treated tN Bostonians 7 He 
promised to sun * them to leave 
town, if they wild deliver up 
their arms; but when they had 
complied with the condition, he 
would let but few of them go. 

To what city, did Washington 
repair with the greater part of his 
army, soon after the evacuation of 
Boston ? To New York. 

Near what city, is Sullivan's Isl- 
and ? 

t Note B. B. 

Independence. 

Of all human transactions of a 
political nature, the declaration of 
our independence may unquestion- 
ably be regarded as tne most mag- 
nanimous and the most beneficial. 
For the production of this event, 
millions and millions of important 
events were made to conspire, 
through a long lapse of ages and 
centuries, ana these events were 
probably few, compared with those, 
which were destined to flow from 
our independence. To the philos- 
I opher, to the patriotic American, 

to the friend of .man, scarcely any 
object can be more interesting or 
important. Is it not strange — is it 
not grievous, that a subject so mo- 
mentous, a subject that is soon to 
be hailed and shouted through the 
world, should 'have received no 
more attention from the historic 
pen? 

The enemies of the colonists of- 
ten accused them of desiring and 



What British commanders i 
ducted an attack upon the foj 
Sullivan's Island ! t Vi 

In what year ? 177o\ 



Mt C 



Who defended the fort? 

What was the issue ? 

What was the fort called, from 
that time ? Fort Moultrie. 

What states obtained a respite 
from war by means of this repulse T 
How long T £, A 



CHAPTER LIl. — p. 1T7. 

Independence. 

What did the enemies of the col- 
onists often accuse them of desiring 
and seeking ? f 



seekinglhndependencetalmost from 
the beginning. But -this our fa- 
thers constantly, and no doubt sin- 
cerely denied^ with the most solemn 
professions of loyalty to the king 
of England. When oppressed, they 
wished to cast off the yoke of op- 
pression, but not of allegiance. It 
does not appear, that the Writs of 
Assistance, in '61, or the Sugar 
♦Act in '64, or the Stamp Act in *60, 
or the British declaration in '66, 
of their right to bind the colonies 
in all cases whatever, or the quad- 
ruple Revenue Act in '67, or keep- 
ing standing armies among them ir 
'68 and at other tunes, or the Bos- 
ton Massacre in '70, or the crafty 
and insidious tea-expedition in '73, 
or the Boston Port Bill in '74, or 
its (Ireadful operation in '75 and 
'76, or the many aggressions and 
abominations of the royal govern- 
ors it does not appear, tnat any 

of these injuries at the time of per- 
petration, or all of them together, 
till some time after, induced our 
most ardent patriots to thiak seri- 
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flow did they answer it ? 

Can you mention some of their 
grievances, that seemed sufficient 
to make them wish for indepen- 
dence? 

Can you mention the dates of 
some or them? 

For what object did they fight 
at Lexington, Concord, West Cam- 
bridge aud Charlestown ? 



ously of,' a separation from Britain. 
When they fought and bled at Lex- 
ington, at Concord, at West Cam- 
bridge, at Charlestown — when they 
mustered by tens of thousands in 
the region of Boston, it was not 
for independence, but *to repel in- 
juries . and obtain redress:! *Mr. 
A dam a has indeed represented, that 
Independence was born at Boston 
in '61. Yet he could not mean, that 
any one at that time, had a serious 
design or thought of independence. 
For m *75, he declared, " (There is 
not a man in the province among 
the whigs, nor ever was,. who har- 
bors a wish of that sort* (a wish 
for independence.) Again, "our 
patriots have never determined or 
desired to be independent states." 
Though a train of mighty causes 
had been preparing the way for in- 
dependence, yet it is manifest from 
the measures, which they adopted, 
they had no such object in view. 
" Had independence been their 
object," says Dr. Ramsay, " even 
at the commencement of hostilities, 
they would have rescinded the as- 
sociations for non-importation, and 
imported more largely than ever. 
Common sense revolts at the idea, 
that colonists, unfurnished with mil- 
itary stores, and wanting manu- 
factures of every kind, should, at 
the time of their intending a serious 
struggle for independence, by a 
voluntary agreement, deprive them- 
selves of the obvious means of pro- 
curing such foreign supplies, as 
their circumstances might make 
necessary." 



Who nas represented Indepen- 
dence as having l>een horn in 61 1 
What did he probably mean by 
that expression i That an event 
took place, which was most emi- 
nently conducive to independence. 
How does it appear, that he did 
not then consider the Bostcnians 
determined upon independence 1 
What associations would the pa- 
in Nov. 1775, i Richard Penn3 
Gov. of Pa. whor* Congress baa 
sent with thefc petition f to the 
king, waS* ext^uined before the 
House of Commons upon this very 
point. He there solemnly testified, 
ahat he did not believe, that Con- 
gress had fqrmed any designs of in- 
dependeiiceA 

From suctf a state of loyalty, 
there was a sudden transition /in 
favor of separationN In the course 
of three or four short months, the 
whole population of the colonies 
became almost (manimous in favor 
of independence; This appears to 
be one of the" most remarkable < 
events that ever transpired in the 
universe of thought. I know not. 
that anyone has fully accounted 
for it j and yet perhaps, strange as 
it is, it is not altogether unaccount- 
able. 

The Governor of the world ap- 
pears to have made in his provi- 
dence^ the most wonderful arrange- 
ments for just such an event. 

Oppressed, mocked, grieved and 
exasperated, as the colonists had 
been, many of them must have 
sighed in secret for independence, 
if it had not appeared impractica- 
ble — for independence, that they 
durst not name to their nearest con- 
fidants. For in the way of declar 
ing and maintaining independence, 
there seemed to be difficulties, ap- 

t This last ineffectual petition, to 
which the king and his ministers, 
would not deign to give an answei, 
was styled the olive branch. 
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triots have rescinded, if they had 
nad independence in view ? 

Who was examined before the 
House of Commons upon this 
point? 

What did Gov. Penn testify ? 

What sudden transition then took 
place in the minds of the colonists 1 

What had appeared in the way 
of independence ? 



palling to the stoutest heart. Could 
these nave been removed, we should 
probably have declared indepen- 
dence man v years before\ It only 
remained, then, for the British f to 
render our situation desperate —to 
leave us nothing f to hope frotro a 
further connexion! This they did, 
chiefly by two measures, which they 
adopted in Dec. 1775. One was 
an act to emnloy 16,000 Hanoveri- 
an Mercenaries against the colo- 
nists ; and the other, an act to ex- 
elude the colonists from British pro- 
tection. 

. Near the beginning of March 
1776,^ intelligence of ihcse acts 
reached the colonies. fThe indig- 
nation, occasioned by them, among 
all classes, can scarcely be imag- 
ined J The king's speech was ion-, 
deeped, and ordered to be Burntt 
in the centre of the camp at Cam* 
bridge. Before this, the, king had 
been treated with the titmost re- 
spect, affection and loyalty! and all 
the sufferings, which the colonists 
had endured from British oppres- 
sion, had been ascribed to ministers 
and to parliament, as their authors. 
But now the king is represented as 
etiually abominable. The burning 
ofnis speech seems to have lighted 
the fires of independence through- 
out the land. These fires were 
every where fanned by the breath 
of popular enthusiasm, while new 
fuel was supplied from a thousand 
sources. By means of pamphlets 
and newspapers, light and heat up- 
on this subject, were flashing tar 
and wide. Generally speaking, 



What if these difficulties could 
have been removed t 

By what measures, in '75, did 
the British render our situation des- 
perate ? 

When did intelligence of these 
acts reach the colonics ? 

With what effect ? 

What indignity was shown to tho 
king's speech ? 

the wavering became resolved; 
the timid grew bold j and the lover* 
of peace were willing to gird on the 
harness of war. 

On this stupendous occasion, the 
conduct of Congress was as pru- 
dent and cautious, as their feelings 
were ardent and energetic.^ Though 
probably most of them were con- 
vinced that such a measure was 
indispensable, thev were far from 
hurrying the declaration of inde- 
pendence. In the first place, they 
recommended to the respective 
colonies to form such constitutions 
of colonial government, as each 
should judge conducive te the pub- 
lic goodV' This recommendation 
was adopted by Congress, May 10. 
Being immediately communicated 
bv the Provincial Assemblies and 
Conventions, It was acted upon, 
and governments were generally 
established accordingly.) This was 
perhaps the greatest 'stride to- 
wards a general declaration of in- 
dependence through the land. Nay. 
it seems little short of a virtual 
'declaration of independence^, by 
each of the Colonial Assemblies, 
who complied with the recommen- 
dation. 

Under the influence of Congress, 
the Provincial Assemblies took up 
the question of independence j and 
all except Pa s Md. and N. Y. were 
in favor of jmmediale separation 
from Britain. Measures had also 
been taken,* to ascertain the sense 
of the people ; which was ex- 
pressed in instructions to their rep- 
resentatives in the Colonial Asscnv 
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How had the colonists treated 
the king before ? 

What alteration was then made 
in their banners ? They were dis- 
tinguished by 13 stripes. 

For what I To show the union 
of the 13 colonies. 

Conduct of Cotigress on that oc- 
casion ? 

blies, and was generally in favor of 
independence. In S. C. the peo- 
ple were peculiarly ardent for this 
measure. IifVaJ! the public sense 
was so decisive, tiat the convention 
not only instructed their representa- 
tives to move the resolution in the 
grand Council of the continent, but 
declared that colony an indepen- 
dent state, before the measure was 
sanctioned by Congress. 

The public opinion having been 
thus extensively and decidedly 
manifested in favor of indepen- 
dence, the next step in Congress 
was to make the motion for the 
declaration. This, was done on the 
7th of June) by [Richard Henry 
Lee; of Va. a star (of the first mag- 
nitude in tne constellation of our 
worthies. It was in the following 
words, Resolved, that these United 
Colonies are, and of right ought to 
be, free and independent states, and 
that all political connexion between 
them and the state of Great Britain 
is, and onvkt to bt x totally dis- 
solved. This resolution was sec- 
onded by John Adams, of Ms. 
" This public and unequivocal pro- 
posal, from a man of his virtue 
and shining' qualities, appeared to 
spread a Kind of sudden dismay. 
A silent astonishment, for a few 
minutes, seemed to pervade the 
whole assembly." And here the 
reader may be expecting to find, 
that this resolution was immediate- 
ly and unanimously adopted. This 
was by no means the case. Though 
there had been such an expression 
in favor of independence, yet, says 
Dr. Ramsay, "some respectable 



What did they desire the eo!t> 
nists to form ? 

How was this desire treated f 

Toward what, does this appear 
to have been the greatest stride ? 
/ Of what, does it seem I i ttle short 1 

Of what bold measure, were 
most of the colonies in favor ? 

What Convention instructed their 

individuals* whose principles were 
pure, but fvhose spuls were not of 
that firm* texture,^ which revolu- 
tions require, shrank back from 
the bold measure." Some in Con- 
gress were not satisfied, that the 
time had come for the declaration 
of independence. Forkeveral daysX 
therefore, the subject was most so* 
emnly and ably discussed. — Doha 
Adams pf Ms. was its chief advo- 
cate, and John Dickenson Jof Pa. 
a man, perhaps no less patriotic — 
a man who had rendered most im- 
portant services to liberty, was his 
chief opponent. 

The motion, having been made 
on Friday, was discussed on Sat- 
urday the 8th, and on Monday the 
10th of June. The discussion was 
then postponed to the 1st of July. 
This was done for farther consider- 
ation, and with the hope of more 
perfect unanimity.} 

On the first or July, the subject 
was resumed, agreeably to assign- 
ment, and discussed for four days. 
Of this awfully interesting scene 
Mr. Webstermas given us a most 
'striking miniature picture.f 

" Let us, then," says he, " bring 
before us the assembly, which was 
about to decide a question, thus 
big with the fate of empire. Let 
us open their doors f and look in 
upon their deliberations. Let us 
survey the anxious and care-worn 
countenances ; let us hear the firm- 
toned voices, of this band of pa- 
triots. 

t See discourse on Adams and 
Jefferson, p. 36. 
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delegates to move for independence 
io Congress ? 

What Convention declared their 
colony an independent state, before 
u)e declaration was made in Con- 
gress? 

Who made the motion in Con- 
press for the declaration of inde- 
pendence 1 

Of what colony ? — When 1 

• HAircocK\>resides over the sol- 
can sitting ; and one of those, not 
yet prepared to pronounce for ab- 
solute independence, is on the floor, 
and is urging his reasons for dis- 
senting from the declaration. 

' Let us pause ! This step, once 
taken, cannot be retraced. This 
resolution, once passed, will cut off 
all hope of reconciliation. If suc- 
cess attend the arms of England, 
we shall then be no longer colonies, 
with charters, and with privileges 5 
these will all be forfeited by this 
act; and we shall be in the con- 
dition of other conquered people, 
at ■ the mercy of the conquerors. 
For ourselves, we may be ready to 
run the hazard ; but are we ready 
to carry the country to that length 1 
Is success so probable as to justify 
it 1 Where is the military, where 
the naval power, by which we are 
to resist the whole strength of the 
arm of England ? for she will ex- 
ert that strength to the utmost Can 
we rely on the constancy and per- 
severance of the people ? or will 
■ they not act, as the people of other 
countries have acted 1 ; and wearied 
i with a long war, submit, in the end , 
' k) a worse oppression ? While we 
stand on our old ground, and insist 
on redress of grievances, we know 
we are right, and are not answer- 
able for consequences. Nothing, 
then, can be imputable to us. But 
if we now change our object, carry 
•or pretensions further, and set up 
for absolute independence, we shall 
lose the sympathy of mankind. We 
•hall so longer be defending what 



What, for a few moments, 1 
ed to pervade the assembly 1 

Why did some shrink back from \ 
the measure ? 

How long was the subject dis- 
cussed in Congress ? 

Leading supporter of the meas- 
ure ? — Opposer 1 

Why did Congress adjourn, be- 
fore they finished the discussion ? 

we possess, but struggling for some- 
thing, which we never did possess, 
and which we have solemnly and 
uniformly disclaimed all intention 
of pursuing, from the very outset 
of the troubles. Abandoning thus 
our old ground of resistance only 
to arbitrary acts of oppression, the 
nations will believe the whole to 
have been mere pretence, and they 
will look on us, not as injured, but 
as ambitious, subjects. 1 shuader, 
before this responsibility. It will 
be on us, if relinquishing the ground 
we have stood on so long, and stood 
on so safely, we now proclaim in- 
dependence, and carry on the war 
for that object, while these cities 
burn, these pleasant fields whiten 
and bleach with the bones of their 
owners, and these streams run 
blood. It will be upon us, it wiH 
be upon us, if failing to maintain 
this unseasonable and ill-judged 
declaration, a sterner despotism, 
maintained by military power, shall 
be established over our posterity, 
when we ourselves, given up by an 
exhausted, a harassed, and misled 
people, shall have expiated our 
rashness, and atoned for our pre- 
sumption, on the scaffold/ 

It was for Mr. Adams to reply to 
arguments, like these. We know 
his opinions and we know his char- 
acter. He would commence with 
accustomed directness and earnest- 
ness. 

' Siiik or swim, live or die, mr 
vive or perish, I give my hand and 
my heart to this vote. It is true, in 
deed, that in the 1 
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Who has given us a most strik- 
ing picture of this debating assem- 
bly? 

Who was then president of Con- 
gress ? 

Of what town 7 Boston. 

What character is represented 
as being then on the floor ? 

How does the objector com- 
mence ? 



ed not at independence. But there's 
a Divinity which shapes our ends. 
The injustice of England has driv- 
en us to arms ; and blinded to her 
own interest for our good, she has 
obstinately persisted, till indepen- 
dence is now within our grasp. 
We have but to reach forth to it, and 
it is ours. Why then should we 
defer the declaration ? Is any man 
so weak, as now to hope for a 
reconciliation with England, which 
shall leave either safety to the coun- 
try and its liberties, or safety to his 
own life and his own honor ? Are 
not you, Sir, who sit in that chair, 
is not he, our venerable colleaguef 
near you, are you not both already 
the proscribed and predestined ob- 
jects of punishment and oT ven- 
geance ? Cut off from all hope of 
Royal clemency, what are you, 
what can you be, while the power 
of England remains, but outlaws ? 
If we postpone independence, do 
we mean to carry on, or to give up, 
the war ? Do we mean to submit, 
to the measures of parliament, 
Boston Port Bill and all ? Do we 
mean to submit, and consent, that 
we ourselves shall be ground to 
powder, and our country and its 
rights trodden down in the dust? 
I Know we do not mean to submit. 
We never shall submit. Do we 
intend to violate that most solemn 
obligation ever entered into by meYi, 
that plighting before God, of our 
f acred honor to Washington, when 
patting him forth to incur the dan- 

t Samuel Adams. 



What does he represent our con- 
dition, if Britain should be sue 
cessful ? 

What powers did we need to 
resist the arm of England ? 

On whose constancy, did the ob- 
jector think, they could not rely 1 

Whose sympathy, was he afraid 
of losing, in case of declaring inde- 
pendence ? 

gers of war, as well as the political 
hazards of the times, we promised 
to adhere to him, in every extrem- 
ity, with our fortunes and our lives ? 
I know, there is not a man here, 
who would not rather see a con- 
flagration sweep over the land, or 
an earthquake sink it, than one jot 
or tittle of that plighted faith fall to 
the ground. For myself, having. 
12 months ago, in this place, moved 
you, that George Washington be 
appointed commander of the forces, 
raised or to be raised, for defence 
of American liberty, may my right 
hand forget her cunning, and my 
tongue cleave to the roof of my 
mouth, if I hesitate or waver, in 
the support I give him. The war, 
then, must go on. We must fight 
it through. And if the war must 
go on, why put off longer the Dec- 
laration of Independence ? That 
measure will strengthen us. It will 
give us character abroad. The 
nations will then treat with us, which 
the*y never can do, while we ac- 
knowledge ourselves subjects, in 
arms against our sovereign. Nay. 
I maintain, that England herself, 
will sooner treat for peace with us 
on the footing of Independence, 
than ronsent by repealing her acts, 
to acknowledge, that her whole 
conduct towards us has been a 
course of injustice and oppression. 
Her pride will be less wounded, by 
submitting to that course of things, 
which now predestinates our in 
dependence, than by yielding the 
points in controversy to her rebel* 
iious subjects. The former she 
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What, was he afraid, would be 
established over posterity ? 

What did be fear for the mem- 
bers of Congress ? 

Who is represented as replying 
to these objections ? 

Firsf sentence of A.*s> reply ? 

Whose injustice drove us to 
arms ? 

What obligation did he caution 
item against violating ? 



would regard as the result of for- 
tune 5 the latter she would feel as 
her own deep disgrace. Why 
then, why then. Sir, do we not as 
loon as possible, change this from 
a civil to a national war? And 
since we must fight it through, why 
not put ourselves in a state to enjoy 
all the benefits of victory, if we gain 
the victory ? 

* If we fail, it can be no worse for 
us. But we shall not fail. * The 
cause willjpaise up armies) the 
cause wilKtreate navies.! The peo- 
ple, thp people, if we «mre true to 
them jfwiil carry us, and will carry 
themselves, gloriously through this 
struggle.? I care not, how fickle 
other pevple have been found. I 
know the people of these colonies ; 
and f know, that resistance to Brit- 
ish aggression is deep and settled in 
their hearts, and cannot be eradi- 
cated. Every colony, indeed, has 
expressed its willingness to follow, 
if we but take the lead. Sir, the 
declaration will inspire the people 
with increased courage. Instead 
of a long and bloody war for resto- 
ration of privi'c^es, for redress of 
grievances, for chartered communi- 
ties, held under a British king, set 
before them the glorious object of 
entire independence, and it will 
breathe into them anew the breath 
of life. Read this declaration at 
the head of the army; every sword 
will be drawn from its scabbard, 
and the solemn vow uttered, to 
maintain it, or to perish on the bed 
of honor. Publish it from the pul- 
12 



Who had made the motion fof 

Washington's appointment ? 

What, did A. say, must go on ? 

^yhy was independence thought 
desirable in relation to other na- 
tions ? — to England ? 

What comfort did he draw, when 
he considered the possibility of 
failure ? 

What more did he say of fail- 
ure? 
» 

pit; religion will approve it, and 
the love of religious liberty will 
cling round it, resolved to stand 
with it, or fall with it. Send it to 
the public halls j proclaim it there ; 
let them hear it, who heard the 
first roar of the enemy's cannon ; 
let them see it, who saw their 
brothers and their sons fall on the 
field of Bunker Hill, and in the 
streets of Lexington and Concord, 
and the very walls will cry out in 
its support. 

' Sir, I know the uncertainty of 
human affairs ; but I see, I see 
clearly, through this day's business. 
You and I, indeed, may rue it 
We may not live to the time, when 
this declaration shall be made good. 
We may die 3 die colonists j die 
slaves j die, it may be, "imomini- 
ously, and on the scaflbraT* Be it 
so. Be it so. If it be the pleasure 
of Heaven, that my country shall 
require the poor offering of my life, 
the victim shall be ready, at the 
appointed hour of sacrifice, come 
when that hour may. But while I 
do live, let me have a country, or 
at least the hope of a country, and 
that a free country. 

' But whatever may be our fate, 
be assured, be assured, that this 
declaration will stand. It may cost 
treasure ; and it may cost blood ; 
but it will stand ; and it will richly 
compensate for both. Through the 
thick gloom of the present, I see 
the brightness of the future, as the % 
sun in heaven. We shall make 
this a glorious, an immorta* day 
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What did he say the cause of 
independence would raise up? — 
create ? 

What calculation did he make 

rn the people, in case Congress 
lid be true to them 1 
What, did be think, might pos- 
sibly be the effect to himself and 
others ? 
What if such should be his fate 1 
How, did he think, the day of 

When we are in our graves, our 
children will honor it. They will 
celebrate it, with thanksgiving, with 
festivity, with bonfires, ana illu- 
minations. \ On its annual return, 
they will sited tears, copious, gush- 
ing tears, not of subjection and 
slavery, not of agony and distress, 
but of exultation, of gratitude, and 
of joy. Sir, before God, I believe 
the hour is come. My judgment 
approves this measure, ana my 
whole heart is in it. All that I 
have, and all that I am, and all 
that I hope, in this life,! am now 
ready here to stake upoirit ; and I 
leave off", as I begun, that live or 
die, survive or. perish, I am for the 
declaration, (it is my living senti- 
ment, and by the blessing of God, 
it shall be my dying sentiment; 
independence, now;* and inde- 
pendence foreverA 

'On the 4th of July * the whole 
Declaration received the final ap- 
probation and sanction of Congress. 
With this declaration, drawn by 
the pen of Mr. Jefferson,) every 
American citizen should be* famil- 
iarly acquainted. It is what Mr. 
Webster happily calls it, /the 

TITLE-DEED OF THEIR LIBER- 
TIES. 

Declaration of Independence. 

When in the course of human 
events, it becomes necessary for 
one people to dissolve the political 
bands, which have connected them 
with another, and to assume among 



independence would be i 

regarded 7 

What was he willing to stake 
upon independence 1 

How did he conclude ? 

Of what, may these speeches be 
considered as exhibiting a speci- 
men ? Of the views and feelings 
of.many others. 

What part of the people were 
then opposed to independence? 



the powers of the earth, the sepa- 
rate and equal station, to which the 
Haws of nature and nature's God 
Entitle them, a decent respect to 
the opinions of mankindjrequires, 
that they should declare me causes, 
which impel them to the separa- 
tion. 

We hold these truths to be self- 
evident ; that all men are created 
equal : that they are endowed by 
their Creator with certain unalien- 
able rights j that among these are 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of hap- 
piness } that to secure these rights, 
governments are instituted among, 
men, tderjying their just powerjk 
from me consent of the governexT ■ 
and whenever any form of govern- 
ment becomes destructive of these 
ends, it is the right of the people to 
alter or abolish it, and to institute 
a new government, laying its foun- 
dation on such principles, and or- 
ganizing its powers in such form, 
as to them, snail seem most likely 
to effect their safety and happiness. 
Prudence indeed will dictate, that < 
governments long established, 
should not be changed for light ana 
transient causes ; and accordingly, 
all experience hath shewn, that 
mankind are more disposed to suf- 
fer, while evils are sunerable, than 
to right themselves by abolishing 
the forms, to which they are accus- 
tomed: but when a long train of 
abuses and usurpations, pursuing 
invariably the same object, evince* 
a design to reduce them under ab- 
solute despotism, it is their right, it 
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Probably not more than one 
tenth. 

When did the Declaration of In- 
dependence receive the sanction 
of Congress ? 
By whom was the Declaration 

| drafted 1 

[ What does Mr. Webster call it ? 

; When colonies declare them- 

i selves independent, what requires 
them to publish the reasons ? 

is their duty, to throw off such gov- 
ernment, and io provide new guards 
for their future security) Such has 
been the patient sufferance of these 
colonies, and such is now the ne- 
cessity, which constrains them to 
alter their former systems of gov- 
ernment. The history of the pres- 
ent king of Great Britain is a his- 
toryjpf repeated injuries and usur- 
pations I all having in direct object 
the establishment of an absolute 
tyranny over these states: To 
prove this, let facts be submitted 
| to a candid world*. * 

t He has refused his assent to laws, 
(the most wholesome and necessary 
Tor the public cood} 

He has forbidden his governors 
Lo pass laws of immediate and 
pressing importance, unless sus- 
"pended in their operation, till his 
assent should be obtained; and 
when so suspended, he has utterly 
neglected to attend to them. 

He has refused to pass other 

laws, for the accommodation of 

large districts of people, unless 

L those people would relinquish the 

I rights of representation in the le- 

f gislature; a right inestimable to 

mem, and formidable to tyrants 

onlv. 

fie has called together legislative 
bodies at places unusual, uncom- 
fortable, and distant from the de- 
pository of their public records, for 
the sole purpose of fatiguing them 
into compliance with his measures. 
He has dissolved representative 
houses repeatedly ^Tor opposing with 



Mention two or three self-evident 
political truths, 

Grand object of human govern- 
ments ? 

From whose consent, do rulers 
derive all their just powers ? 

In what case, may a people 
change or abolish their govern- 
ment ? When the government be- 
comes destructive of its proper 
ends. 



manly firmness, his invasions on the 
rights of the people^ 

He has refused, for a long time 
after such dissolution, to cause oth- 
ers to be erected ; whereby the le- 
fislative powers, incapable of anni- 
ilation, Jiave returned to the people 
at large for their exercise, — the 
state remaining in the mean time, 
exposed to all the dangers of in- 
vasion from without, and convul- 
sions within. 

He has endeavored to prevent 
the population of these states : for 
that purpose, obstructing the laws 
for naturalization of foreigners, re- 
fusing to pass others to encourage 
their migrations hither, and raising 
the conditions of new appropriations 
of lands. 

He has obstructed the adminis- 
tration of justice, by refusing his 
assent to laws for establishing judi- 
ciary powers. 

He has made judges dependent 
/on his will alone for the tenure of 
Their offices, and the amount and 
payment of their salaries^ 

He has erected a multitude of 
new offices, and sent hither swarms 
of officers, no harass our ^people, 
and eat out their substance^ 

He has kept among us, in times 
of peace,{standing armies Jwithout 
the consent of our legislatures. 

He has affected to render thejmft- 
itaryjindependent of, and superior 
to, tne civil power. 

He nas combined with others, to 
subject us to a jurisdiction /foreign 
to our constitution, and unacltnowV 
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What is the duty of a people, 
who have long suffered the abuses 
and usurpations of government ? 

What had then been the history 
of George III. in relation to these 
colonies! 

To what kind of laws, had he 
refused his assent ? 

Why had he repeatedly dissolved 
representative Houses ? 

On what, had he made judges 
dependent 1 

edged by our laws] giving his assent 
to their pretended acts of legisla- 
tion : 

For quartering large bodies of 
armed troops among us : 

For protecting them, by a mock 
trial, from punishment for any mur- 
ders, which they should commit on 
the inhabitants of these states : 

For cutting off our trade with all 
parts of the world : 

For imposing taxes on us without 
our consent : 

For depriving us, in many cases, 
of the benefit of trial by jury : 

For transporting us beyond seas, 
to be tried tor pretended offences : 

For abolishing the free system 
of English laws in a neighboring 
province, establishing therein an 
arbitrary government, and enlarg- 
ing its boundaries, so as to render 
it at once an example and fit in- 
strument for introducing the same 
absolute rule into these colonies : 

For taking away our charters, 
abolishing our most valuable laws, 
and altering fundamentally the 
forms of our governments : 

For suspending our own legisla- 
tures, and declaring themselves in- 
vested with power to legislate for 
us in all cases whatsoever. 

He. has abdicated government 
nere^by declaring us out of his pro? 
leption, and waging war against usA 

IHe has plundered our seas, rav* 
aged our coasts, burnt our towns, 
and destroyed the lives of our 
people.] 



Why had he erected new offiees 
and sent over many officers t 

How had he endangered oar lib- 
erties in times of peace ? 

What power had he attempted to 
render superior to civil power ? 

To what jurisdiction, had he 
combined with others, to subject 
us? 

With whom, had he combined f 
His ministers and parliament. 

Can you mention the objects of 

He is at this time/transporting 
large armies of foreign mercenaries} 
to complete the works of deatfi, 
desolation, and tyranny, already 
begun with circumstances of cruel- 
ty and perfidy, scarcely paralleled 
in the most barbarous ages, and 
totally unworthy the bead of a 
civilized nation. 

He has constrained our fellow 
citizens, taken captive on the high 
seas, U\ bear arms against /their 
countryjto become the executioners 
of theirTriends and brethren, or to 
fall themselves by their hands. 

He has excited domestic insur- 
rections amongst us, and has en- 
deavored to bring on the inhabit- 
ants of our frontiers, the merciless 
Indian savages, whose known rule 
of warfare is an undistinguished 
destruction of all ages, sexes, and 
conditions. 

In every stage* of these oppres- 
sions, we have petitioned for re- 
dressjin the most humble terms: 
rour repeated petitions have been 
answered only by/repeated injuirft 
A prince, whose character is thn 
marked by every act, which may 
define a tyrant, is unfit to be the 
ruler of a free people. 

Nor have we been wanting in 
attention to our British brethren. 
We have warned them, from time 
to time^of attempts by their legis- 
lature, to extend an unwarrantable 
jurisdiction over usj we have re- 
minded them of the circumstances 
of our emigration and settlement 
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wneof the laws, that he had aided 
is passing ? 

How had he abdicated govern- 
ment here 1 

What other flagrant injuries had 
he committed against us i 

What was he then doing, to com- 
plete the work of death, desolation 
and tyranny 1 

Against whom, had he constrain- 
ed some of our captured citizens, to 
tear arms? * 

here 5 we have appealedho their 
native justice ano magnanimity^! 
and we nave conjured them by tgl 
ties of our common kindred- Jo dis- 
avow fthese usurpations, \ which 
wooAd inevitably interrujtt ouf 
connections and correspondence. 
They too have been deaf to the 
voice of justice and consanguinity. 
We must therefore acquiesce in 
the necessity, which denounces our 
separation, and hold them, as we 
toad ine rest of mankind, enemies 
| in war, in peace, friends. 

We therefore , the representatives 
of the United States of America, in 
general Congress assembled, ap- 
pealing to the Supreme Judge lof 
the worla for the rectitude of bur 
intentions, do, in the name, and by 
I the authority of the goo/1 people of 
these colonies, solemnly publish 
and declare, that these united col- 
onies, are, and of right ought to 

to; PREE AND INDEPENDENT 

8TAf es A and that they are ab- 
wlvedpom all allegiance to the 
British cvown sjand that all political 
i connexion between them and the 
* state of Great Britain, is and ought 
to be totally dissolved ; and that, 
as free and independent states, 
they have full power to levy war, 
conclude peace, contract alliances, 
establish commerce,*and to do all 
' other acts and things which inde- 
pendent states may of right do. 
And for the support of this decla- 
ration, with a firm reliance on thc^ 
protection of l)ivine Providence^ 



What had tte colonists done foi 
redress, in every stage of oppres- 
sion 1 — How answered ? 

Of what, had the colonists warn' 
ed their British brethren ? 

To what, had they appealed ? 

What had the colonists conjured 
them to disavow 1 

To whom, did Congress appeal 
for the rectitude of their intentions ? 

What did they then declare the 
colonies to be 1 

we mutually pledge to each other, 
tour lives, ou/ fortunes, and oui 
sacred honor. \ 

Signed by order and in behalf of 
the Congress, 

JOHN HANCOCK, President. 

Attest, 
Charles Thompson, Secretary. 

In the course of a few weeks, 
this Declaration was signed by the 
following members, constituting al- 
most the whole Congress. Some 
of them, however, were chosen 
after the 4th of July. 

Of Ms. Samuel Adams, .John 
Adams, Robert Treat Paine, El- 
bridgc Gerry : 

Of N. H. Josiah Bartlett, Wil- 
liam Whipple, Matthew Thornton j 

Of R. I. Stephen Hopkins, Wm. 
Ellery ; 

Of Ct. Roger Sherman, Samuel 
Huntington, William Williams, 
Oliver Wolcott : 

Of N. Y. William Floyd, Philip 
Livingston, Francis Lewis, Lewis 
Morris ; 

Of N. J. Richard Stockton, John 
Witherspoon, Francis Hopkinson. 
John Hart, Abraham Clark ; 

Of Pa. Robert Morris, Benjamin 
Rush, Benjamin Franklin, John 
Morton, George Clymer, James 
Smith, George Taylor, James Wil- 
son, George Ross; 

Of Del. Cesar Rodney, George 
Read, Thomas M'Kean ; 
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In whose name ? % 

From what, absolved 1 

What did they mutually pledge 
in support of this declaration ? 

Relying upon what ? 

By whom, was this signed in be- 
half of Congress ? 

By whom, in a few weeks 1 

By whom, from your native 
state? 

From what state, was there the 
greatest number of signers ? 

From what state, was there the 
least number 7 

Whole number ? 

Average of the ages to which 
thev lived ? 

flow was this declaration re- 
ceived through the land ? 

By whom, with peculiar exulta- 
tion? 

What did the soldiers hope ? 

How did the people view the 
evils, which they suffered from the 
war? 

By what prospect, were they 
peculiarly animated ? 



Of Md. Samuel Chase, William 
Pacha, Thomas Stone, Charles 
Carroll ; f 

Of Va. George Wythe, Richard 
Henry Lee, Thomas Jefferson, 
Benjamin Harrison, Thomas Nel- 
son, jun. Francis Lightfoot Lee, 
Carton Braxton : 

Of N. C. William Hooper, Jo- 
seph Hewes, John Penn ; 

Of S. C. Edward Rutledge, Tho- 
mas Heyward Ljun. Thomas Lynch, 
jan. Arthur Middleton ; 

Of Ga. Button Gwinnett, Lyman 
Hall, George Walton. 

This Declaration was soon pub- 
lished through the land, and receiv- 
ed with transports of joy: With 
Kcnliar exultation, was ii hailed 
w the army, by the, Virginians and 



f The only survivor io 1829. He 
died Nov. 14, 1832. 



CHAPTER Lfll-p. m 

Washington at N. Y. Battle of 
Brooklyn. Battle of Whht 
Plains. Capture of Fori 
Washington. Washingtm't 

Retreat in N. J. 

What place did Washington take 
for his head quarters, after leaving 
Cambridge ? — Why ? 

Off what island, did Gen. Hows 
arrive in June l 

With what army ? 

Where had they been ? 

What is Sandy Hook ? A small 
island, south of N. Y. city, and very 
near the coast of N. J. 

By whom from England, was 
Gen. Howe soon joined! off Sandy 
Hook? 

What relation was Lord Howe 
to Gen. Howe ? Brother. 

How large was the army, formed 
by their united forces ? 

Where did they land ? OnSta- 
ten Island. 

the flostonians^ The soldiers hop* 
ed,Jthat they Should no longer be 
branded with the odious name of 
rebels) They were animated by 
the cbnsideralion, that they should 
not risk their lives for the trifling 
purpose of procuring a repeal of a 
few oppressive laws, but for a new 
organization of government, that 
would forever put it out of the pow- 
er of Britain to oppress them. The 
people were encouraged to bear up 
under the calamities of war, and 
viewed the evils they suffered, only 
as the thorn, that accompanies the 
rose. They were peculiarly ani- 
mated/by the prospect of an exten- 
sive and unfettered commerceV— 
That separation, which theynad 
deprecated, as an evil, they now 
gloried in, as a blessing. But prob- 
ably no one had then, or has since 
had, any adequate idea, how great 
and extensive a blessiug it was des» 
tined to prove. 
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How far from N. Jr. t 

On what days ? The third and 
fourth of July. 

For what, was the latter day 
greatly distinguished ? 

How many square miles does 
Staten Island contain f About 100. 

What difficulties did the Howes 
profess to have power to settle 1 

Why would not Washington re- 
ceive a letter, which they sent him ? 

Why was Washington so punc- 
tilious ? It would be very dishon- 
orable to receive a private letter 
from an enemy. 

Whom did the Howes send, to 
negotiate with Washington ? Col. 
Patterson. 

How did W. and P. treat each 
other 1 Very politely. 

What title did P. give W. in con- 
versation 1 Your Excellency. 

What power, did it appear, that 
the Howes possessed ? 

What did W. say to that 1 As 
the Americans had committed no 
fault, they needed no pardon. 

$ How numerous was the Amer- 
ican army in and near N. Y. ? 

In what part of Long Island, had 
a great part of the American army 
encamped ? Brooklyn. 

Under whom ? Uen. Putnam. 

"Which way is Brooklyn from N. 

y.? 

When did the British forces cross 
the Narrows, and land on Long Isl- 
and ? Aug. 22. 

What are the Narrows ? A strait 
that separates Long Island from 
Staten Island. 

How long had those forces J>een 
en Staten Island ? , / ,-. ' 

On what day, was fought the 
battle of Brooklyn? 

f Note C. C. 
- Copt. Nathan Halt. 
Gen. Washington, after the re- 
treat from Long Island, applied to 
Col. Kn owl ton, to adopt some 
method ofigaining the necessary in- 



Whv is it called the battle of 
Brooklyn 7 Because it was in the 
vicinity of Brooklyn. 

Of what did that battle consist ? 
Several engagements in different 
places. 

Why is it sometimes called the 
battle of Long Island ? Because the 
different actions were on different 
parts of L. I. 

How many men did we lose ? 
Nearly 3000. - 

How many generals captured ? ?• 

How much greater was our. loss 
than the British ? ; ' r 

Effects of the battle of Brooklyn t 
It seems to have occasioned the tre 
mendous evils, that soon followed 
and brought our cause to the brink 
of ruin. 

Character of the battle of Brook- 
lyn ? Probably, of all battles, the 
most disastrous to this country. 

Why did not Washington order 
reinforcements from N. i . ? 

§ To what place, did W. with- 
draw his remaining troops from L. 

How long after the battle, was 
this retreat T ' • 

What two occurrences in divine 
providence wonderfully favored the 
escape of our men ? . 

What would probably have been 
the consequence, if these occurren- 
ces had not taken place ? Proba- 
bly every American there would 
have been shortly slain or captured ; 
and worst of all, Washington him- 
self would have been lost to the 
cause of freedom. 

How far from the Americans, 
were the British encamped ? One 
third of a mile, f 

For what purpose, was Capt. 

formation respecting the enemy. 
Col. K. communicated the Gen- 
eral's request to Capt. Hale, who at 
once offered himself a volunteer for 
that hazardous service. — Having 
passed in disguise to Long Island, 
examined every part of the British 
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Hale sent to Long Island, soon af 
ler this retreat 7 

How far did he succeed 7 

What order did Howe issue on 
his apprehension 7 

What favors were denied him 7 

What reason was assigned for 
destroying his letters 7 

What was his dying observa- 
tion 7 

$ Result of the skirmish at Har- 
laein? 

To what place, did Washington 
soon withdraw, with part of his 
troops ? 

Which way are . White Plains 
fromN. Y.l C ,T % 1 

How soon after' the battle of 
Brooklyn, did the British take pos- 
session of N. Y. 7 About a fort- 
night. 

When was fought the battle of 
White Plains 7 Oct. 28. 

What was the issue 7 

$ On what river, was Fort Wash- 
ington 7 — Which side 7 The E. 

liow far from N. Y. 7 10 imles. 

By whom, commanded 7 

Bv whom, captured 7 

How many were taken prison- 

ers? : * * . : a c<-n< 

army, and obtained the best possi- 
ble intelligence, respecting its situ- 
ation and intended operations, he 
was apprehended in his attempt to 
return, and brought before Sir Wil- 
liam Howe, who gave immediate 
order to the provost marshal to ex- 
ecute him the next morning} The 
order was accordingly executed in 
a most unfeeling manner, and by 
as great a savage, as ever dis- 
graced humanity. 

Tin/ attendance of a clergvmar, 
was refused him, and a bible. 



tan 
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though requested, was not pi 
cured. Letters written to his 
mother and friends on the morning 
of his execution, were destroyed 
the provost marshal assigning this 
extraordinary reason for that out- 
rage, "that the rebels should not 



How many weeks, after the bav , 
tie of White Plains 7 - ^ * ' ' 

What otjier fort was 
ated7 t ." £ 

Where was" Fort Lee 7 Oppo 
site to Fort Washington, W. of 
theH. 

$ What large river, did Wash- 
ington cross about that timet 
North River. 

Another name for North Riv 
er7 

Through a considerable part of 
what state, did W. then retreat ? 

Who closely pursued him '7 

Through what considerable 
places 7 

Which is most westerly, Newark 
or Trenton 7 ^ 

What river did Washington cross 
from Trenton 7 

Into what state ? 

Which way is Trenton from 
Philadelphia f— from N. Y. 7 

To which, is it nearest 7 

Under what circumstances of 
deep depression did Washington 
conduct this retreat 7 

$ What American general has 
been peculiarly distinguished by 
trials and perplexities 7 t — When 7 

know, they had a man in their ar 
my, who could die with so much 
firmness.*] 

Capt. -Hale united in his charac- 
ter the soldier, the patriot and the 
scholar- His dying observation 
was, l (l only lament, that I have 
but one life to lose for my coun- 
try." This estimable man was 
born /in Coventry, Ct. and edu- 
cated at Yale College, where be 
was graduated in 1773. 



t Note D. D. 

Wretched state of the army, and 
magnanimity of Washington af- 
ter the evacuation of Fort Lee. 
Perhaps no man ever endured a 
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What ease, i» a neat measure, 
devolved upon him 7 

Who aided him 7 

To what, may his difficulties be 
compared 7 

Can you mention one of the 
most dreadful of his long trials 7 

What was probably the influ- 
ence of his previous prosperity, 
upon this trial 7 

Mention some particulars of this 
prosperity. 

First scene of his great sorrow ? 



greater aggregate of perplexities 
and trials in an equal time, than 
(Washington^ (hiring the first six 
years of thcf* waA or exhibited a 
greater amount of magnanimity 
under them. He had to contend 
with a most powerful enemy, un- 
der vast and numberless disadvan- 
tages! Though (Congress and his 
Utile txand of trusty ofticerslafforded 
him all the aid in their power, yet 
upon him, in a great measure, de- 
volved the care of raising bis men, 
of forming them into soldiers, of 
feeding, clothing and paying them, 
of directing their operations, of 






providing military stores, of watch- 
ing the movements of the enemy, 
and of discovering and defeating 
their designs. His difficulties may 
be regarded fos a vast chain of 
lofty mountains^scarcely separated 
by a plain or vale, with numerous 
peaks, lifting their black and crag- 
gy heads above their fellows. fOne 
of the most dreadful of these,Svas 
that which he passed from the vi- 
cinity of Fort Lee to the Dela- 
ware." Its duration was about 20 
days:' This must have been ren- 
dered more distressing by his pre- 
vious prosperity. Me had been 
suddenly elevated W the highest 
military office and honor, that the 
love of freedom could confer \ , He 
had been welcomed and hailed at 
Cambridge with every demonstra- 
tion of confidence ana of joy, that 
heart could wish. He hau been 
13 



How greatly was the American 
army reduced within 3 months f 

What hope had been cherished 
respecting the royal army, after the 
evacuation of Fort Lee 7 , 

With what hope, did the British 
then become more sanguine than 
eyer7 

What opprobrious name was 
given to the retreating soldiers t 

Where did consternation reign 7 

What danger was there from the 
disaffected 7 

enabled to drive the British from 
Boston } and had been received 
by her half famished, half frozen 
citizens, by such a burst of grate- 
ful rapture, as was probably never 
before nor since, excited there, nor 
ever shall be, by mortal mam 
(Long Islandaeems to have been 
'the first scetie of his mighty sor- 
rows, though not indeed of his 
amazing cares and toils. With 
the most pungent anguish, he was 
there destined to behold some of 
his choicest troops cut down or 
captured, by hundreds and by 
thousands, without being able to 
afford them the least relief. 

" And now misfortunes take their 
turn to reign, 
And ills on ills succeed, a dread- 
ml train!" 

Very soon he is constrained to 
quit N. Y. city. Within a few 
weeks, he deems it prudent to 
leave N. Y. Island. About the 
12th of Nov. he crosses the Hud- 
son and joins Gen. Greene near 
Fort Lee the next day. Within 
three days,Nov. 16, he is robbed 
of 26 hundred of his best remain- 
ing troops, being the whole garri- 
son of Fort Washington. Within 
two or three days alter, Fort Lee 
must be evacuated, or its garrison 
of 1500 must share the same fate. 

Terrified by these dreadful dis- 
asters, and trembling for his own 
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What name did they loudly in- 
voke f 

Why did W. find it necessary to 
detach a part of his army ? 

What had dissipated the terror 
of the tones ? 

What proclamation did the 
Howes scud out 1 

To whom, was a pardon offered 7 

Effect of this proclamation ? 

To what, did the cause of Amer- 
ica seem hastening ? 

Views and feelings of W. upon 
that subject 1 

With what aspect, did he show 
himself to his soldiers ? 

Who assisted and comforted 
him? 

safety, every American soldier be- 
comes impatient of the camp ; and 
in a very short time, the army is 
almost annihilated. Many with- 
draw, and it is actually reduced to 
one sixth part of what it was three 
months before —/from 17,000 to less 
than 3,000.4 Some hope had been 
indulered, ythat the royal troops 
/would go into winter quarters, and 
heave trie little shattered remnant 
of the patriot army, to enjoy re- 
pose^vherever they could find an 
asylum from the snow and from 
the blast But no, they must be 
pursued. Animated by success, 
the British become more sanguine 
than ever with the hope of speedily 
terminating the war*- of' crushing 
rebellion at a blow/ Washington 
with his destitute and shivering 
band, must flee— -flee for life — 
flee for the life of liberty and inde- 
pendence, as well as for their own 
life. And do not multitudes flock 
to the standard of the retreating 
hero t Is he not immediately so 
reinforced, as to be able to face the 
pride of Britain, and drive back the 
desolating scourge ? Let Dr. Ram- 
say reply, "As the retreating Amer- 
icans marched through the country, 
scarcely one of the inhabitants 
them, wuife numbers were 



How many militia soon joint 
the American standard f law. , 
From what state T Pa. 



CHAPTER L1V.— p. 183. 

Confederation of the states. BaU 
ties of Trenton and Princeton. 
Washington at Morristoum. \ 
Patriotism of Congress. ! 

When the American cause wa* t 
at the lowest point, in 16, how did i 

daily flocking to the royal army, 
to make their peace and obtain 
protection. They saw on the one 
side, a numerous, well appointed 
and full clad army, dazzling their 
eyes with the elegance of uniformi- 
ty j on the other, a few poor fel- 
lows, who, from their shabby ap- 
pearance, were called ragamufims\ 
fleeing for their safety^ " They) 
consisted mostly of the troops, that 
had garrisoned Fort Lee, and had 
been compelled to abandon that 
post so suddenly, that they com- 
menced their retreat without tents 
or blankets, and without any uten- 
sils to dress their provisions." In 
this situation, they performed a 
march of about 90 miles, through 
the greater part of the length of 
N. JT " The pursuit was urged 
with so much rapidity, that the rear 
of the one army, pulling down 
bridges, was often within sight and 
shot of the van of the other, build- 
ing them up." 

" Every thing at this period of 
the war/'says Botta, "threatened 
America with an inevitable catas- 
trophe. The army was so enfee- 
bled, that it scarcely amounted to 
3000, who had lost all courage and 
all energy, and were exposed in an 
open country, without instruments 
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Congress feel with regard to ulti- 
mate success ? 

In what, were they engaged in 
drawing up and discussing ? 

Meaning of confederation ? 

Who had submitted to Congress, 



to entrench themselves, without 
tents to shelter them, and in the 
midst of a population, little zeal- 
ous, or rather hostile, to the re- 
public." 

" In so profound a distress, the 
American general could not hope 
to receive prompt or sufficient rein- 
forcements. Consternation reigned 

Qn^all the contiguous provinces J so 
mat each, trembling for himself, 
refused to succor others. Upon 
tjie heel of so many disasters, was 

{the imminent danger of seditions) 
on the part of the disaffected, w&r 
in various daces loudly invoked 
the name of (England] An insur- 
rection appeared ready to explode 
in the county of Monmouth in the 
very heart of N. J. : so that Wash* 
ington found himself constrained to 
detach a part of his army, already 
a mere skeleton, no overawe the 
agitators... toe presence of a vic- 
torious royaT army)iad dissipated 
the terror, with wlifch the patriots 
at first inspired the loyalists. They 
began to abandon themselves, with- 
out reserve, to all the fury, which 
animated them against their adver- 
saries. Encouraged by this, the 
Howes circulated a proclamation 
through the country * commanding 
all those who had aVyjjs in their 
hands, to disperse and return to 
their habitations': and ail those 
who exercised civil magistracies, to 
cease their functions, and divest 
themselves of their usurped author- 
ity. / At the same lime, a full par- 
don was offered to all such, as with- 
in GO days should present them- 
selves before the officers of the 
crown, and promise obedience ta 
the laws and authority of Britain X 
This proclamation had the effect 



articles of confederation in 15 f 
Dr. Franklin. 

Why were they not then acted 
upon f Most of the members were 
unprepared for such a measure. 

When was the subject resumed f 

nntendedj Multitudes came to im- 
plore the Royal forgiveness, and 
promise submission. — Nor was it 
merely in N. J. in the midst of the 
victorious royal troops, that these 
abrupt changes of party were ob- 
served to lake place. The inhab- 
itants of Pa. flocked, in like man- 
ner, to humble themselves at the 
feet of the commissioners, and to 
promise obedience. Every day 
ushered in some new calamity: 
and the cause of America seemea 
hastening(to ruin A The most dis- 
creet no ranger dissembled, that 
the end of the war was at hand j 
and that the hour was come, in 
which the colonists were about to 
resume the yoke. / 

" But Washington,\jji the midst 
of so much adversity, did not de- 
spair. His constancy was an ob- 
ject of admiration, j Far from be- 
traying any symptoms of hesitation 
or fear, he showed himself to his 
dejected soldiert^with a serene 
countenance, and radiant, as it 
were, wilh a certain hope of a bet- 
ter future> Adverse fprtune had 
not been able to vanquish, nay, 
not even to shake, this invincible 
spirit." He was indeed support- 
ed and comforted by t Congress) 
" Firmly resolved to pursue their 
object through every fortune, they 
manifested a similar constancy. It 
appeared as if the spirit of these 
great minds increased with adver- 
sity." 

This may serve as a specimen 
of the trials of Washington, and of 
the incomparable sublimity of his 
stupendous mind. Other trials in- 
deed he had, perhaps even greater, 
which for want of room must be 
passed over in comparative silence. 
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A Kttle before independence was 
declared. 

Why did it then appear peculi- 
arly needful ? For mutual security, 
and fur obtaining foreign aid. 

By whom were these articles pre- 
pared f By a committee of twelve 
delegates, one from each state, ex- 
cept N. J. 

When were they submitted to 
Congress 1 The next week after 
the declaration of Independence. 

How long were they under con- 
sideration at that session ? Nearly 
a month. 

When was the subject again re- 
sumed 1 In the spring of °77. 

What occasioned so long delay 1 
The difficulty of agreement, and the 
gloomy aspect of our affairs. 

When were the articles adopted 
by Congress ? Nov. 15, 1777. 

What name did the articles of 
confederation give to the states t 
The United states of Amer- 
ica. 

For what, did they enter into a 
firm league of friendship? For 
their defence and mutual welfare. 

Against what, did they bind 
themselves, to assist each other ? 
Against all force or attacks, made 
upon any of them. 

What civil privileges was every 
state to retain / Its sovereignty, 
freedom and independence, and 
every right, not expressly yielded 
to the United States. 

Mention some of the most impor- 
tant rights yielded. The right of 
making war or peace, or treaties 
with oUier nations. 

When was the union completed 
by the acceptance of all the states ? 
March 1, 1781. 

Note E. E. 

Battles of Trenton and Prince- 
ton. 

These two articles are considered 
in the same note, because they so 
■early coincided in time and place. 



What states had acceded to it 
more than two years before ? All 

but xMd. 

Why was the assent of Md. so 
long delayed ? The people of that 
state insisted, that the western and 
uncultivated lands, which, by the 
treaty of Paris, had been ceded to 
England, should be the general 
property of all the states, and not 
the particular property of those 
stales, that by royal charters 
claimed these lands. 

How was the matter finally set- 
tled ? The point was in a great 
measure vielaed to Md. 

What state nobly took the lead 
in making the concession ? N. Y. 

E fleet of this long delay ? It 
probably conduced to protract the 
war. 

What if the union had been de- 
layed several vears longer 7 The 
war would probably have been pro- 
tracted still farther. 

Why did the confederation con- 
duce to bring the war to a close T 
Our enemies nad presumed, that we 
never could confederate. When 
they saw it actually done, they 
were confounded, and probably in 
a great measure discouraged from 
attempting to subdue the new re- 
public. 

Why did our enemies think, that 
the colonists could never confeder- 
ate ? On account of their differ- 
ences. 

In what ? In origin, in religion, 
in manners and customs, and espe- 
cially in interest. 

Why are the battles of Trenton 
and Princeton treated of in the 
same note ? f 



because they appear to have re- 
sulted from one amazing effort of 
heroism, and to have coalesced in 
producing vast eflccts upon friends 
and foes. Considered as one, they 
may doubtless be regardeclas the 
most efficacious and beneficial of tU 
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How may they be regarded, 
when considered as one 1 

What disaster did they counter- 
balance ? 

When did Washington retreat 
aeross the Delaware 1 

In what stale was he, whe,n he 
had crossed the Delaware ? i ', ^ 

Of what state, was Cornwallis 
then master 1 



<t 



our military operations)— as more 
than counterbalancing *he disaster 
at Brooklyn! and as Tufhishing the 
brightest jme) in the crown of 
Washington. No battle that has 
been fought within lOO years, there- 
fore, seems to claim more attention 
from the friends of freedom. 

Though Washington had just re- 
ceived a reinforcement of 2000 
men, mostly Philadelphia^, he 
was constrained to flee with his 
army from Trenton across the Del- 
ware, This humiliating event took 



placc^pecemb€r8J Cornwallis was 
now master ofTJrJjand there was 
the greatest danger; that he would 
jeross that river, and seize upon 
^Philadelphia,} and perhaps put an 
efid to the war and to our liberties 
at once. To prevent this was the 
grand ^object of the American 
chief. 'He endeavored to secure 
every bWt upon the river, and to 
place the most effectual guards 
along the western bank/. He did 
Dot think it prudent, however, to 
trust to these securities for a single 
moment longer, than was absolute- 
ly necessary. At that season of 
the year, one or two days of freez- 
ing weather might give the royal 
troops an easy passage to the cap- 
ital. Probably in expectance of 
thisVlhe British had taken up their 
Quarters in several places in N. J. 
(or the greater convenience of plun- 
dering the inhabitants, and terrify- 
ing them into loyalty. There the 
royal troops felt very nearly as se- 
cure, as tnouab they had been at 
with an the world. Their 



What great city was in danger 
of being soon taken by CornwaJhi t 

Who made it his great object to 
prevent this ? 1 - 

What great river was then be- 
tween Cornwallis and Philadel- 
phia 1 

What did Washington do, to pre- 
vent Cornwallis from crossing the 
Delaware ? 

contempt for the poor, ragged, na- 
ked, flying rebels was no less than 
their abhorrence. One of their of- 
ficers tauntingly said, /that with a 
corporal's guard, he would engage 
to repel every attack, that the reb- 
els would dare to makeJf This 
very security of the enenfy prob- 
ably suggested to Washington, a 
thought, which no one could have 
cherished but himself, and led him 
to form the desjgn of striking a 
blow, that should be as terrible to 
the enemy, as it would be sudden. 
In other circumstances, it might 
have beerb criminal rashness a but 
now it was** as prudent, as ir was 
daring. Tbougn by several rein- 
forcements, iiis army was augment* 
ed to r7000" heterogeneous troops, 
yet there wjfe the greatest reason to 
fear, that this army would be soon 
dispersed and annihilated J and that 
the cause of liberty ^voulfl sink) 

" The present aspect of their' af- 
fairs," says Marshall, •" was ex- 
tremely unfavorable to the U. S. 
The existing army, except a few 
regiments from Va. Pa. Md. and 
N. Y. affording an effective force 
of about 1600 men, would dissolve 
in a few days. • New Jersey had in 
a great measure, submitted, rind the 
militia of Pa. had not displayedihe 
alacrity expected from them. Gen. 
Howe would, most probably, avail 
himself of the ice. which was to be 
expected-, and of the dissolution of 
the American army, to pass the 
Delaware, and seize Philadelphia^ 
This event was dreaded, hot only 
on account of its intrinsic impor« 
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What probably suggested to 
Washington the thought of attack- 
in? the British ? 

What might it have been in oth- 
er circumstances ? 

What was the whole number of 
W.'s army at that time ? . * ." ' 

What was there the 'greatest 
reason to fear, respecting that ar- 
my 1 — respecting the cause of lib- 
erty? 

What state had, in a great meas- 
ure, submitted to the enemy 1 

tance at any time, but on account 
of its peculiar importance at this, 
when that army was to be recruit- 
ed, on which the future hopes of 
America were to rest/. It was 
(eared, and with reason,' that this 
event would make so unfavorable 
an impression on the public mind, 
as to deter the American youth 
from engaging in a contest, becom- 
ing desperate." 

At this awful crisis, Washington 
formed the plan' of passing the riv- 
er, and attacking- several British 
posts at the same time! This was 
intended to be done bf three divis- 
ions of his army crossing the river 
in different places. The night of 
Dec. 25th*was wisely chosen for 
the commencement of this expedi- 
tion^ the excesses of Christmas 
would7 doubtless, render the enemy 
less vigilant and active the next 
morning, than any other morning 
in the year .J 

This »reat design, however, was 
executed but in part./ Two divis- 
ion^" of the army under Generals 
Cadwallader and Irvine, toiled and 
toiled and toiled in vain, in at- 
tempting to cross ihe Delaware. 
'The piercing cold, the storm and 
tempest of mingled rain and hail 
and snow, together with the float- 
ing ice, with which the river was 
deeply loaded, baffled ail their ef- 
forts, and drove them most reluc- 
tantly to their campsj 

Not so with the other division, 
which consisted of Washington 



Of what advantages would 
Howe be likely to avail himself, 
to seize Philadelphia ? 

Why would such an event be 
then peculiarly disastrous 1 

What plan did Washington then 
form ? 

By how many divisions of his 
army?, » 

What night was chosen to com- 
mence Ihe expedition 1 — Why! 

How many divisions were una- 
ble to cross the river ? 

himself, with 24 hundred of his 
choicest spirits. In spite of the 
war of elements, in spite of every 
obstacle, they were enabled by the 
good band of their God upon them, 
to cross the river; though much 
more time was requisite, than had 
been anticipated. At 4 in the 
morning, they were ready to com- 
mence their march of nine miles 
down to Trenton. This they di<r 
in two . columns, by two roads, in 
order to attack itle enemy at differ- 
ent points. Washington, ' at the 
head of his column, took the east- 
ern road j and at 8 o'clock, attack- x 
ed" and drove in the guard upon 
that road. In three minutes'! he had 
the satisfaction to hear the guns of 
the column, that had taken the river 
road. Their arriving so nearly at 
the same time, was a most wonder- 
ful smile of Providence. Had there 
been one half hour's differciice/jhe 
expedition might have ended inde- 
feat and destruction to the Ameri- 
can cause. 

At so tate art hour in the morn- 
ing, Col. RawhAwas prepared with 
his Hessians, m rive our men a 
warm reception. Though attacked 
in two places almost at the same 
moment, the defence might have 
been obstinate, and the contest tre- 
mendous, if that gallant officer had 
not been cut down by a death-blow, 
at the very commencement of the 
action. This instaflMy threw his 
troops into confusion^ and verjr 
soon nearly 1000 laid down their 
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What prevented? 

Who conducted the other di- 
vision ? 

Of how many men ? «?.**' 

How high above Trenton did 
they cross the Delaware 1 ' - 

In how many columns, dicf they 
march to Trenton 7 

How nearly at the same time, 
did the two columns begin the at- 
tack? 

What if there had been half an 
hour's difference in the times of 
their arrival 1 

arms, whil/ 5009iad the good for- 
tune to esftapeY About'20 bf the 
Hessians were killed, anatomy two 
of our men : though two others were 
frozen or chilled to death. 

Washington did not think it pru- 
dent to remain in the vicinity of 
hostile forces, much superior to his 
own. He, therefore, collected his 
1000 captives, with the booty he 
bad taken, and hastened back 
across the Delaware.', Passing on 
to Philadelphia,\he exhibited them 
to *-the admiring and enraptured 
gaze of the people, marching 
through the streets with arms and 
banners displayed. vAt first, how- 
ever, many of the Philadejphians 
could not believe it a reality.; They 
thought it impossible, that German 
warriors should have been over- 
come by Americans. They con- 
cluded, it must be a mere stratagem 
of the enemy. " But when they 
were satisfied, that the spectacle 
was not an illusion, words cannot 
describe their exultation.' 7 Having 
at first rated the Hessians far above 
the English, they now considered 
them as much below. 

Having given his war-worn, 
weather-beaten troops, two or three 
days to refresh themselves, Wash- 
ington again crossed the Delaware, 
and concentrated his principal forces 
at Trenton, with ihe design of mak- 
ing farther inroads upon the enemy ^ 

But shame, vengeance and am-' 



What leader was cut down at 
the commencement of the action ? 

Effect upon his men ? 

What was the issue ? 

How many of the enemy e»- 
caped ? ,; ' 

How many were killed ? 

How many of our men were kill- » 
ed ?$-How many chilled to death ?^ 

WTfat river did W. Then cross t 

In what city did he soon display 
his captives ? 

How were the Philadelphians 
afTected ? 

bition'now conspired to rouse the 
British energies to crush the rebels. 
CornwallisJ though on the point of 
embarking, for England, hurried 
back to the defence of N. J. He 
soon collected all the forces in his 
power, to attack Washington at 
Trenton, and with part of his 
troops, arrived at that metropolis 
Jan. 2, 1777. The situation of 
Washington was nowperhaps more 
critical than ever. Forces greatly 
superior to his own, infuriated to 
madness, were ready to attack him, 
and it seemed impossible, that be 
should escape. Jle wkhdrew across 
theMssumpinkJ and/encamped on 
the 3. E. side of Trenton^ 

And now Comwallis erijoysfthe 
solid comfort of anticipating the 
tremendous attack determined up- 
on the American camp, the next 
morning, and the dreadful discom- 
fiture to ensue! He exults in the 
prospect of wiping away the horrid 
disgrace of Dec. 26, and of con- 
signing the rebels and their cause 
to speedy and everlasting infamy. 
At break of day, his troops are 
roused and harnessed for the onset. 
A few British soldiers find it very 
easy and safe to pass the Assum- 
pink, and survey the place of the 
American camp. No Washington, 
no army, not a single American 
soldier was there. At that mo- 
ment, Washington had completed 
the greater part of his long and 
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Where did W. soon concentrate 
lis forces ? 

With what design 1 

What conspired to arouse the 
British to oppose ? 

Who soon arrived at Trenton 
with superior forces, to attack 
Washington ? 

Across what creek, did Wash- 
ington withdraw ? 

Where did he encamp 1 

What satisfaction did Cornwallis 
enjoy 1 

circuitous march to Princeton. ( t A- 
bout one o'clock at orghti his army 
had withdrawn from the banks of 
(he Assumpink so silently, sq, cau- 
tiously, that not one of the enemy 
seems to have mistrusted their de- 
parture. This is the more astonish- 
ing, as Sir William Erskine is said 
to have forewarned Cornwallis of 
this very event. " If Washington," 
said he, " is'the general, 1 take him 
to be, his army will not be found 
on its present ground in the morn- 
ing." Washington's danger doubt- 
less appeared as great to himself, 
, as it did to Erskine. Continuance 
on the Assumpink could hardly fail 
of proving the death or capture of 
every one of his men. To retreat 
over the Delaware, without striking- 
a single blow, appeared ignomini- 
ous, and would also be attended 
with extreme peril from ice and 
enemies. He, therefore, determin- 
ed to march to Princeton, and at- 
tack the few British soldiers, that 
he expected to find there. This he 
did with a success not less glorious, 
than his victory at Trenton. The 
battle was •much more severe. 
The Americans were completely 
victorious, and the British routed, 
except about 300 captured and 100 
slain J The Americans had nearly 
■100 slain; among whom, was the 
"worthy arid much lamented Scot, 
Gen. Mercer. 

When Cornwallis perceived that 
the Americans had left the Assum- 



For what place, did W. march 
that night ? — At what time 1 

Why did he take an indirect, 
circuitous route 1 To avoid being 
discovered. 

Was the battle at Trenton, or 
that at Princeton most severe ? 

How many men did the British 
lose ? — The Americans ? 

Which way is Princeton from 
Trenton ? — How far ? 10 miles. 

Where did W. take up his win- 
ter quarters 7 



pink, he immediately mistrusted 
their destination, and hastened to 
relieve his troops at Princeton. — 
But his subtle adversary, having 
finished his work of death and cap- 
ture, was out of his reach j and the 
"old fox." that he had so doted 
upon catching, had safely and glo- 
riously escaped. Washington pro- 
ceeded to Pluckemin. about 25 
miles N. of Princeton, where his 
troops were allowed to take that 
rest, which they so much needed. 
Some of them had had scarcely a 
moment's repose for 60 hours. In 
a few days, ne took up his winter 
quarters at Morristown,\a n d con- 
tinued there till the last 6f May. 

" The bold, judicious and unex- 
pected attacks, made at Trenton 
and Princeton," says Marshall, 
" by an enemy believed to be van 
quished, had an influence on the fate 
of the war/nuch more extensive in 
its consequences, than, from a mere 
estimate of the killed and M*ken, 
would have been supposed?! They 
saved Philadelphia for lhe*f>resenl 
winter j they recovered N. J. and, 
which was of still more importance, 
they revived the drooping spirits 
of America, and gave a sensible 
impulse to the recruiting service 
throughout the U. S." ) These 
achievements " were represented 
and considered as great victories. 
They were believed by the body 
of tne people, to evidence the su- 
periority of their army and their 
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What does Marshall say of the 
jtfuence of these battles 1 

Borne of the important conse- 
quences? 

For whom, did these achieve- 
ments acquire immense glory ? 

What was he pronounced 1 

§ During what period, was the 
firmness of Congress peculiarly 
manifested t f 

What idea would they not admit 
ka a moment ? 

Of what measure, were they con- 
general A The opinion, that they 
were engaged in a hopeless con- 
test, yielded to a confidence, that 
proper exertions on their part, 
would be crowned with ultimate 



The Italian historian Botta, is 
the recorder of still higher praise. 
" Achievements so astonishing, ac- 
quired an immense -glory for the 
Captain General of the U. S. All 
nations shared in the surprise of 
the Americans ; all equally admired 
and applauded the prudence, the 
constancy and the noble intrepidity 
of Washington. A unanimous voice 
pronounced him«ihe savior of his 
country j all extolled him as eoual 
to the most celebrated commanders 
of antiquity, all proclaimed him the 
Fabius of America. 7 ' 



f Note F. F. 

Magnanimous patriotism of the 
Congress of 7 76. 

This note is taken principally 
from Marshall's life of Washing- 
ton. 

"The firmness, manifested by 
Congress, throughout the gloomy 
and tryingj'period, which intervened 
b etw e en the loss of Fort '"" 



ton and the battle of Prii 
gives the members of tlflt period 
just claim to the admiration of the 
world, and to the gratitude of their 



strained to think, when CorowaJiif 
approached Philadelphia ? 

With what, did their exertions 
seem to increase ? 

To what city, did Congress then 
adjourn 1 

upon whom, did they confer al- 
most unlimited powers f 

For how long t 

What resolution did they adopt 
at the time of their lowest depres- 
sion? 

To whom, did they send it ? 

fellow citizens. Unawed by the 
dangers which threatened them, 
and regardless of personal safety, 
they did not for an instant admit 
the idea, (that the independence 
they had declared was to be sur- 
rendered, and peace to be pur- 
chased, by returning to their an- 
cient colonial situational As the 
British army approacnfxl Phila- 
delphia, they were constrained to 
think of adjourning to a place more 
remoteHrom the seat of warj But 
their exertions seemed to increase 
with their difficulties. j They sought 
to remove the despondence, which 
was seizing and paralyzing the 

giiblic mind, by an address to the 
tates, in which every argument 
was suggested, which could rouse 
them to vigorous action. They 
made the most strenuous efforts to 
animate the militia, and impel them 
to the field, by the agency of those, 
whose popular eloquence best fitted 
them for such a service. 

" When reassembled at Balti- 
more Ao which they had adjourned, 
their 'resolutions exhibited no .evi- 
dence of confusion or dismay 5 and 
the most judicious efforts were 
made, by collecting, as soon as 
possible, a military force, to repair 
the mischief of past errors. That 
the war might be carried on with 
greater vigor, they authorized 
Washington jto raise f6 additional 
regiments, and conferred upon him, 
foi^ix monthsjfpowers for the eon 
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By whom, was it published T 
How were Congress affected 
with that? 



CHAPTER LV. — p. 185. 

Battle of Chad? t Ford. Capture 
of Philadelphia. Battle of 
GernuuUovm. Battle of Ben- 
nington. Battles of Stillwa- 
ter. Surrender of Burgoyne. 

How large was the continental 
army at the opening of the cam* 
paign of Til 

Near the close of what month, 
did Washington emit Morristown ? 

Where bad the British army 
wintered ? 

How far from Morristown ? 25 
miles. — Which way ? 

$ At what town in Ct. had the 
British destroyed a great quantity 
of stores, in April ? 

How many persons did they 
murder at Danbury ? . - 

What did they do with their 
bodies ? 

Which way is Danbury from 
N. Haven? 

What generals greatly annoyed 
the British on their return to N. Y. ? 

Which was mortally wounded ? 

Which displayed distinguished 
gallantry on this occasion ? 

duct of the war, which were almost 
unlimited/ 7 

At the time of their lowest de- 
pression, with the most gloomy 
and appalling prospects before 
them, they again 'adopted, the sol- 
emn resolution never to submit to 
Britain. Copies ^of these resolu- 
tions were sent/to the principal 
courts of Europe) and proper per- 
sons were appoftned to solicit their 
friendship. These despatches fell 
into the hands of thtffBritish Jand 
»y them were pubh>V At * In Ibis, 



How was he rewarded ? 

§With what force did Gea 
Howe embark for the Chesa* 
peak ? f v 

At the head of what river, did he 
land his troops 1 ** 

In what month ? 

Near what place ? Elkton. 

Which way from Philadelphia ? 

How far ? About 50 miles. 

What was the design of Howe ? 

What movement did Washington 
make to prevent it ? 

Near what river, did they soon 
come to a battle ? 

What is that battle generally 
called ? Battle of Brandywine. 

More proper name 1 Battle of 
Chad's Ford. 

Why? Because Chad's Ford, 
the place of the battle, is much 
more definite, .than Brandywine, 
which is a river of considerable 
length. 

In what state, is C. F. ? In 
Pa. 

Which way from Phil. ? W.S. 
W. 

How far ? About 25 miles. 

Who commanded the British? 
Howe. — The Americans ? W. 

Which was victorious ? 

How much greater was the 
American loss? More than dou- 
ble. 

Date of this battle ? 

What did Congress recommend 
to W. soon after 7 

our great political father/rejoiced, 
though perhaps without nwch feel- 
ing of gratitude to the enemy for 
tin* friendly act of hostility) They 
rejoiced that all Britain 'should 
know, and that the world should 
know their fixed determination 
never again to think of submitting 
to the yoke of dependence. There 
is no doubt, that this resolution, 
thus made and thus published, had 
a happ™ influence to induce the 
French openly to unite with us » 
fighting for our in< 
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"What prevented another battle 
Sept. 16 ? 

When did Howe enter Phil. ?. • 

How long after the battle of 
Chad's Ford f^- after Howe's land- 
ing at Elkton T* A month and a 
day. 

Where was then the principal 
part of the British army ? 

How far is Germantown from 
Philadelphia ? — Which way l r {, 

To what place, had Congress 
adjourned ? 

Which way is L. from Phil. ? *f 

When was the battle of German- 
town 7 — Issue ? 

How much greater was the loss 
of the Americans ? * , 

Effect upon Washington ? 

By what, was his chagrin in- 
creased? 

What sentiment did Congress 
express ? 

Where did the English then re- 
move? 

$Wbat project did the English 
form, to stop the intercourse be- 
tween N. E. and the other Slates ? 
To establish sufficient forces upon 
the Hudson, and upon Lake Cham- 
plain, and to connect them by a 
tine of forts. 

To whom, did they commit the 
execution of this project ? 

What important fortress did 
Burgoyne invest, July 1st ? 

How large was the garrison of 
Ticonderoga ? — Commander ? 

Issue of the siege ? 

How long had T. been_in the 
hands of the Americans ? / V 

Where did St. Clair retreat ? 

Who was then commander of 
our northern army! 

Where did St. Clair join Gen. 
Schuyler ? 

At the mouth of what river, did 
the whole army take post, Aug. 
18thJ 

Wnere did Burgoyne soon de- 
ftrov a great quantity bf stores ? 

Where was Skeensborough ? At 
the S. cud of Lake Champfain. 



Present name 1 White Hall. . ^ 

Which way from Danbury IrJ " 

How long did Burgoyne halt ai 
Skeensborough ? 

To what fort, did he then pro 
ceed? 

Who had obstructed U.'s army 
in their way to F. E. ? 

$ In what, did the English armj 
exceedingly exult, when they ar 
rived at Fort Edward ? In theit 
past success and future prospects. 

Of what, had they the most con- 
fident expectation? Tlat they 
should proceed down the Hudson, 
unite with a British force from N. 
Y. cut off the communication be- 
tween N. E. and the rest of the U. 
S. and soon reduce the rebels to 
subjection. 

What then seemed to be almost 
the only evil, with which they had 
to contend ? The extreme diffi- 
culty of procuring provisions, which 
were principally Drought from Can- 
ada. 

In what village, had the Ameri- 
cans a magazine of stores ? 

How far was Bennington from 
F. E. ? About 35 miles. — Which 
way? 

Whom did Burgoyne send, to 
seize those stores ? 

With what forces ? 

What did Baum learn, when they 
arrived near Bennington ? 

WTio then commanded the mili- 
tia at Bennington ? 

For whom, did Stark then send 
to Manchester ? For Col. Warner 
with his regiment. 

Who attacked Baum in his en- 
trenchments ? — On what day ? 

With what success ? 

Fate of Baum ? He was mor- 
tally wounded. 

Who commanded this reinforce- 
ment ? Col. Brcyman. 

With what success, did Breyman 
attack the Americans ? At first, he 
had greatly the advantage, and 
there was reason to fear that be 
would gain a complete victory. 
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Who arrived at that most crit- 
ical moment ? Col. Warner. 

With what success, were the 
British then attacked ? They were 
coon put to flight. 

What enabled them to escape ? 
The darkness of the night. 

How many did the British lose 
in both engagements ? > . > \ ** 

What was the loss of the 1 ' Amer- 
icans? 

How irrany muskets and sabres 
did the Americans take ? About 
1000 of each. 

What became of Breyman ? He 
was mortally wounded in the sec> 
ond battle of Stillwater. 

What other two actions, did those 
at Bennington resemble? The 
battles of Trenton and Princeton. 

In what respects ? In effect 
they may be considered as one. 
They had an astonishing influence 
to raise the cause of the Ameri- 
cans. 

How ? By giving new courage 
to our soldiers j by inducing multi- 
tudes to flock to our camp ; by lead- 
ing to the ruin of Burgoyne, and 
by giving a new face to the whole 
scene of our operations. 

J Qf what, was Burgoyne great- 
ly in want ? 

What river did he pass about 
the middle of September ? 

Where did he take post on the 
right bank ? 

Near what army ? 

What is meant by the right bank 
of a river ? That on your right 
hand, when you are looking down 
stream. 

Commander of the Americans ? 

Whom had Gates Superseded ? 

How was Schuyler affected? 
He was much grieved and distress- 
Why? He supposed, that his 
unspeakable toils and hardships 
would soon have been succeeded 
fey a most important and glorious 
victory. 

Why was he superseded ? Gates 



was much the most acceptable U, 
the N. £. troops. 

Native country of G. ? Eng- 
land. 

How much older was Gates thftrt 
Washington ? Four years. 

In what year was Gates born f 

What was the object of Bur- 
goyne in crossing the river ? Ho 
probably expected to vanquish the 
Americans in a general battle, .and 
then pass unmolested to Albany, to 
join the forces expected from New- 
York. 

On what day, was the first bat- 
tle of Stillwater ? Sept. 19. 

How long after the battle of Ben- 
nington ? ^V 

Which {Mrty claimed the honor 
of victory ? Both. - 

Which sustained the greatest 
loss? 

Why was the first battle of Still- 
water very much to the advantage 
of the Americans? The enemy- 
were exceedingly disappointed and 
chagrined; their losses could not 
be repaired ) B.'s object in fighting 
was frustrated ; and the Americans 
much encouraged and animated u> 
find that they could successfully con* 
tend with the whole British army. 

By whom, was Gates's army con- 
tinually reinforced ? Multitub'es of 
militia. 

§ What debilitating measure did 
B. adopt Oct. 3 ? Diminished his 
soldiers' rations. 

Meaning of rations ? 

What induced him to do this? 
Want of provisions. 

On what day, was. the secern^ 
battle of Stillwater ? 7 U " 

How long a%r the first ? 

What was the issue ? The Brit- 
ish were defeated, driven to their 
camp, and there attacked. 

What ended the battle? The 
darkness of the night. 

Why did not the Americans lay 
aside their arms during the night f 
They wished to renew the attack 
the next morning. 
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What prevented ? Borgoyne 
retreated in the night, and took a 
much stronger position. 

Why did not Gates attack him 
there f He chose that famine rath- 
er than bloodshed, should compel 
Burroyne to surrender. 

Why did not B. retreat to 
Fort Edward, and thence to Can- 
ada? 

Why did he not ford the river 
at the ford, just above F. Edward 7 
Gates had taken measures to pre- 
vent it. 

Why did not B. retreat on the 
right bank of the river 7 Pressed 
by so mighty an army, he could 
not retreat through roads so diffi- 
cult. 

What decision was then formed 
by a British council of war 7 

Who composed that council? 
AH the captains and superior offi- 
cers. 

How were that council annoyed ? 
By American balls whistling a- 
round them, and piercing the tent 
that covered them. 

Meaning of capitulate f 

Most important articles of this 
capitulation ? That the army 
should march out of the camp with 
the honors of war 5 deposite their 
arms at an appointed place j march 
to Boston ; sail to Europe 5 and not 
serve against the U. S. during the 
present war. 

When were these articles sign- 



ed? 



*•«* 1 



How long after the battle of 
Bennington 7 — first of Stillwater 7 
— second ? 

Where did B. surrender ? 

What special tenderness did 
Gates then manifest towards his 
prisoners ? Caused his army to re- 
tire, that they might not witness 
the shame of the British in piling 
their arms. 

How large was the captured 
army? 

To whom, did B. give up his 
iword 7 To Gates. 



What did Gates do with ill 

Most politely returned it to B. 

How did Gates treat B. ? Very 
kindly, invited him to his table, 
and endeavored to comfort and 
cheer him. 

How did B. appear ? Silent, de- 
jected and disconsolate. 

$Whom did Gates send to in- 
form Congress ? 

What message did Wilkinson 
deliver to Congress ? 

To whom, did Congress vote 
thanks ? To Gates and his army 

How large was his army ? Near 
ly three times as large as the one 
they captured. . 

what other honor did Congress 
vote to show Gates ? To give him 
a gold medal. 

How were the Americans affect- 
ed with the surrender of fiurgoyne ? 

Who, did they expect, would ac- 
knowledge their independence ? 

By whom, was it shortly after 
acknowledged ? 

What treaty was then formed 
with France ? 

Most important stipulation of 
that treaty 7 

How long had our commission* 
ers been at the court of France ? 

Who was the principal ? 

What had they urged ? 

Why had they not succeeded? 



Miscellaneous Questions, 
No. 5. 

For what, was the year 1776 
most distinguished ? 

Whom did Mr. West ask to 
walk with him, and see the cause 
of the American Revolution ? 

By whom, was the Stamp Act 
opposed besides Americans 7 

Where were 342 chests of let 
destroyed ? 
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What British general arrived, off 
Sandy Hook in June, '76 1 p'l 

What battle was probably more 
disastrous to the Americans, than 
an v other 1 } 

Who were called ragannfffins ? 

On what occasion, aid Co/igress 
remove from Philadelphia to Bal- 
timore ? 

What pretended right of Parlia- 
ment did Pitt deny 1 

What American port did the 
British first shut up 1 

For what, is Lexington in Ms. 
distinguished 1 

In what year, was Bunker Hill 
battle 1 ' ^ 

Who often accused the colonists 
of desiring and seeking indepen- 
dence t i V 

With what fort, did the Ameri- 
cans lose 2600 men I 

What articles did Franklin sub- 
mit to Congress in 1775 ? ^ * 

Who was Gen. Stark 7 

Who was Col. Wilkinson ? 

To what country, did the colo- 
nists often give the name home 7 

With how many pounds, did 
king George say, he would begin to 
build his palace ? 

In what year, did the Boston 
Port Bill take effect? 

For what, is Concord in* Ms. 
most distinguished ? 

In what year, did the Americans 
take Ticonderoga and Crown 
Point 1 

Where did the colonists fight to 
obtain redress of grievances f 

Who was Col. Patterson 1 

Where was Washington wonder- 
fully favore4 by two providential 
events ? , 

For what, is Bennington distin- 
guished ? 

Whose loyalty was praised by 
Gov. Pownal? * 

For what, was the year 1765 
most distinguished ? 

What British statesman inspired 
the Americans with confidence in 



their cause, and emboldened Ibeam 
to oppose British tyranny 1 

Who was Gen. Warren 1 

To what office, was Washington 
appointed in 1775 1 

Who perfidiously refused, to let. 
the Boston patriots leave the town T 

Who told Col. Patterson?- that 

the Americans needed no pardon ? 

• What two battles may be consid- 

■ ered, in some sense, as one event ? 

What outrages did the British 
commit at Daubury in *77 1 

What small, but most important 
battle, was fought Aug. 16, 1777 ? 

First king of England, who had 
belonged to Hanover ? 

Who was Charles Townsend ? 

For what, was the year 1766 
most distinguished ? 

What order did the British min- 
istry require the Ms. assembly, to 
rescind / 
/Who was Gage ? 

Where was Gen. Warren killed f 

By whom, was Washington ap- 
pointed generalissimo ? 

Where did Adams say, that in- 
dependence was born 1 

What counterbalanced the dis- 
aster of Brooklyn ? 

For what, is Elkton distinguish- 
ed 1 — Who was Col. Warner ? 

What most important event took 
place Oct. 17, T7 ? 

Who made a mighty speech a 
gainst the Writs of Assistance 1 

Who was Col. Barre ? 

For what, was the year 1757 
most distinguished 1 

Who*was Capt. Preston ? 

In what year, was the tea de- 
stroyed at Boston ? 

What general first fell in our 
revolutionary army ? 

Where was Gen. Montgomery 
killed ? 

What battle was fought soon af- 
ter Howe landed at Elkton 1 

Who was Col. Breyman ? 

To whom, did Congress award a 
gold medal in mi 
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Name of a law, that laid a duty 
upon clayed sugar, &c. ? 
Who was George Grenville ? 
For what, was the year 1768 
most distinguished 1L 

For what, was ihe year 1770 
most distinguished ? 
■ ■ -^Vho was Col. Leslie 1 
Who was Maj. Pitcairn ? 
What town near Boston, was 
burnt in 1775 ? 

Who was Dunmore ? 
In what battle, did the Americans 
lose nearly 3000 men.? 

Who took Ticonderoga in *77 ? 
Who sent Baum, to seize some 
stores at Bennington ? . 

Who contended, that representee 
tion should be united with taxa- 
tion ? 

Who wrote to Mr. Thompson, 
that the sun of liberty was-set ? 
Who was Dennisjbe Berdt ? 
For what, was tne--y«ar^ 1773 
most distinguished ? . < 
Who was Dr. Barnard ? 
Who was Lord Percy ? 
Who desired the colonies to 
form constitutions of government 
in 161 

In what fort, was Col. Magaw 
captured ? 

Who evacuated Ticonderoga in 
July, m ? 
Harbinger of the Stamp Act ? 
In opposing 1 what British Act, 
did Va. take the lead ? 

What colony sent a most impor- 
tant Circular to the rest in 1768 ? 

For what, was the year 1774 
most distinguished ? 

Who said, the Americans were 
cowards by nature ? 

In what year, did Washington 
take the command at Cam- 
bridge ? 

Mention some of the most impor- 
tant events of '75. 
Who was Richard Henry Lee ? 
What island a little S. of N. Y. 
contains about 100 square miles ? 

Where did Washington retreat 
it 1776? 



Who commanded the northern 
British army in '77 ? 

What event induced the French 
to acknowledge our independence, 
and form a treaty with us ? 

Whom did Mr. Jefferson consid- 
er the greatest orator, that ever 
lived ? 

What circular was exceedingly 
grievous to the British ministry? 

Who was Col. Grant ? 

Of what skirmish, did the Pro* 
vincial Congress of Ms. send a par- 
ticular account to England ? 

For what purpose were Dorches- 
ter Heights fortified in '76 ? 
, Who was John Hancock ? 

Important battle, fought Aug. 
27, 1776 ? 

Who pursued Washington thro' 
N.J. 7 

Who was Col. Rawle 7 

What army did Gen. Schuyler 
command in the summer of '77 ? 

What general was four years 
older than Washington ? 

What army did Gates capture 7 

Office of jasper Mauduit ? 

Whom did Mr. Adams consider 
the greatest orator he ever heard 7 

What was the Boston Massacre t 

What evil did Dr. Barnard prob- 
ably prevent, at the draw-bridge 
between Salem and Danvers ? 

In what year, did the British 
army evacuate Boston 7 \~f ^ y 

Who was Mr. Jefferson 7 

Former name of White Hall 7 

Who was Burgoyne 7 

On which side of the Hudson, 
was Fort Edward 7 

To whom, did Burgoyne surren- 
der? 

Who was chosen into the Va. 
Assembly, to oppose the Stamp 
Act? 

In what year, was the Boston 
Massacre ? 

What were soldiers called, who 
were prepared to march at a min- 
ute's warning? 

What other names are sometimes 
given to the battle of Brooklyn 7 
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What army was quartered at 
lforristown in 1777 ? |^T 

Who was Col. Baum ? 

What important battles were 
fought near the Hudson, in Sept. 
and Oct. '77? 

What victory seemed to turn the 
tide ofprosperity in our favor, in 



CHAPTER LVI.— p. 191. 

Valley Forge. Evacuation of 
Philadelphia. Battle of Mon- 
mouth. ' jyEstaing. Capture 
of Savannah. Campaign of 
H9. Capture of Stony, Point. 
Paper money. Robert Mor- 



Where did the British take win- 
ter auarters at the elose of mi 

What benefit did Howe derive 
from all the toils and victories of 
the preceding campaign? Excel- 
lent winter quarters for his army. 

Where did the Americans take 
winter auarters ? 

On what river ? 

How far from Phil, t JO miles. 

Which way? N.W. 

Number of the army? About 
17,000. 

Of what, did their encampment 
consist ? 

By whom built ? Themselves. 

Of what, were they soon in dan- 
ger? 

Where did the inhabitants con- 
ceal their provisions ? 

How much had bills of credit 
fallen in value ? 

Meaning of bills of credit ? Bills 
of paper money, somewhat like 
the present bank bills, which had 
been issued by Congress. 

Whydidraey depreciate? They 
could not be exchanged for specie, 
is bank bills can, and it was fear- 



ed, that Congress would never be> 

able to redeem them. - 

Meaning of specie ? 

Of what other necessaries, 
the soldiers almost destitute 7 

How great was their want of 
linen ? Few' had more than one 
shirt, many, only the moiety of 
one j and some, none at all. 

Upon what did they lodge ? 
Some upon straw j but the greater 
part, upon the ground. 

influence of their condition up- 
on health and life? Extremely 
pernicious. 

What does Botta say of their 
hospital ? It " resembled more a 
receptacle for the dying, than a 
refuge for the sick." 

What part of the army were fit 
for serviee, during the winter? 
Generally, about one third. 

What does Botta say of the man- 
ner, in which the army bore their 
trials ? " They exhibited such ex- 
amples of constancy and resigna- 
tion, as we should not dare to pro- 
nounce ever to have been equalled 
by other nations." 

How was Washington affected ? 
He acknowledged his trials to be 
greater than they had been before. 

Why ? He felt most keenly for 
his poor, ragged, naked, hungry, 
shivering, languishing, dying sol- 
diers, whom lie could not relieve. 

What greatly aggravated these 
trials? Some blamed him, and 
wished him removed from bis of* 
fice. 

How did he bear his trials? 
Most magnanimously. 

What would have been the re- 
sult, if the British had attacked 
Washington m this condition ? It 
probably would have been fatal -to 
our army ; and perhaps to our in- 
dependence. , 

What prevented ? In his com- 
fortable winter quarters, How* 
seems to have been too supine and 
indolent to discover and improve 
his advantage. 
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What inference may be drawn 
respecting the capture of Philadel- 
phia ? It was probably the salva- 
tion of our army, if not of our 
country. 

What humorous remark has 
been made upon this subject 1 
That Philadelphia took Howe, 
rather than Howe Philadelphia. 

Who soon succeeded Howe, as 
commander of the British? Sir 
Henry Clinton. 

$ What jresolution was formed 
in England, on our alliance with 
France ? 

Why 1 The ministers probably 
feared, that bv the aid of the 
French fleet, Washington would 
treat Clinton, as Gates had treated 
Burgoyne. 

Where did the English wish to 
concentrate their forces ? 

In what month, did the British 
evacuate Philadelphia ? 

How long had they occupied it ? 

Which did the hostile troops ocr 
copy longest, Boston or Philadel- 
phia ? —How much ? 

Who pursued the British in their 
retreat through N. J. ? 

How long after they had pur- 
sued him through the same state ? 

Where did uW come to a bat- 
tle! 

How far from Philadelphia T 

In what place, very near Mon- 
mouth, was the principal part of 
the battle ? Freehold. 

Which way is Freehold from 
Phil.? — from N.Y.t 

To which, nearest? 

Who commanded the Ameri- 
cans ? — the British ? Clinton. 

Which had the advantage ? 

Why did riot Washington renew 
the battle the next day ? 

$ What naval commander con- 
ducted a French force to RJ I. ? 
It. what year ? 1778. 
How long had the Island of R. I. 
been in possession of the British ?^ ' 

How many ships of war had D' 
Estaing? l\, 

14 



What British admiral followed 
D'Estaing to R. I. ? 

Cosduct of D'Estaing, upon the 
approach of Howe ? 

What separated the fleets, and 
prevented a battle? 

Where did D'Estaing go for re- 
pairs ? 

\yhy were the Americans much 
displeased with him for going to 
Boston ? They wished him to re- 
pair at Newport, and aid in deliv- 
ering the Island from the British. 

What aid did D'Estai*g afford 
the Americans ? None except per- 
haps frightening the British Horn 
Philadelphia and from R. I. by the 
terror of his name. 

$ In what year, did the Southern 
States become the principal seat of 
the war ? In 1778. 

Why did the British choose to 
carry the war into those states ? 
They supposed, it would be easier 
to subdue them. 

Why ? On account of the great- 
er number of slaves and of royalists, 
and because the southern people 
were considered less martial. 

Why did they not begin with the 
Southern Stales ? Because, they 
considered Ms. as the principal of- 
fender, and supposed, that when 
they had performed the easy task 
of crushing rebellion there, the rest 
would submit. 

What was the result? They 
found the people of Ms. "exceed- 
ingly unmanageable," and all the 
other colonies disposed to take part 
with them. 

$ Which of the Southern States 
was marked as the first object of 
attack in '78 ? — Why ? 

In what part of Ga.ls Savannah ? 

On what river 1 ' 

What states does the Savannah 
divide ? 

**""«rr what effect, did Colonel 
Campbell attack Savannah ? 

In what month ? Dec. 

Meaning of Sarannah f 

Who attempted to defend S. f 
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Which party lost 550 in killed 
and wounded 1 The Americans. 
$ Character of the campaign of, 

Chief aim of the British in *79 ? 

By what motives, were they ac- 
tuated ? Revenge, on account of 
the French alliance, and a wish to 
terrify the people into submission, 
or to prevent their being useful to 
the French in time to come. 

In what states, were their most 
dreadful depredations ? 

What city in Ct. was plundered ? 

What towns were burnt ? 

tfor whose remarkable escape is 
Horse Neck memorable ? 

From whom 1 — How ? 
p In what town is Horse Neck ? 

j , ♦ ' * Greenwich. 

In what part of Ct. is Greenwich ? 

§ Which party made the feeblest 
eflorts in '79 1 

Their most important enterprise ? 
! On what river, is Stony Point ? 
- - • Which side 1 W. 

How situated with regard to W. 
Point 1 12 miles below. 

Who conducted the attack 1 

With what effect ? J 

What imparted new effulgence 
to the victory ? 

What rendered this effulgence 
the more striking? 

What other expedition did the 
Americans execute in '79 ? 

Who conducted it 1 

With what effect ? 

First cause mentioned of our in- 
activity iu '79 ? 

A much more powerful cause ? 

Why was it impolitic, to tax the 
people at the time, with the ex- 
penses of the war ? Taxation was 
the cause of the war. 

Only expedient, in the power of 
Congress f The emission of bills 
of credit. 

In what year, did Congress be- 
gin to issue bills of credit 7 

In what time, did the bills begin 
to depreciate ? 18 months. 

What conduct of the British 



tended to sink the value of the 

continental currency ? 

How great was finally the depre- 
ciation of paper money ? 

What were some of the evils a- 
rising from this depreciation t Ex- 
treme injustice, difficulty of recruit- 
ing and supporting the army ; and 
the discontent of the officers and 
soldiers. 

What reflects the highest honor 
upon Washington ? 

§ Who apparently saved the 
country from the rum, threatened 
by the depreciation of paper mon- 
ey 1 Robert Morris. 

How 1 By the most skilful and 
vigorous measures as treasurer, 
and by employing or pledging his 
own vast property, to raise the 
public credit. 

Give some account of Robert 
Morris. He was a native of Eng- 
land, a very opulent merchant in 
Philadelphia, and one of the patri- 
ots, who signed the Declaration of 
Independence. 

Wnat does Botta say of our ob- 
ligation to Morris ? " The Ameri- 
cans owed, and still owe, as much 
acknowledgment to the financial 
operations of Robert Morris, as 
to the negotiations of Benjamin 
Franklin, or even to the anna of 
George Washington/' 



CHAPTER LVIL— p. 198. 

Capture of Cliarleston. IV 
male patriotism. Kniphausen 
in N. J. Washington at Mar* 
ristown. Arrival of 6000 
Frenchmen. Treason of Ar- 
nold. Major Andre. Story 
of Champe. 

For what object, did Clinton 
sail toward the south in Dee. T9 f 
With hoti»4nany men ! 
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Of whom, did thev consist ? En- 
glish, Hessians, ana loyalists. 

Which is nearest N. X . Savan- 
nah or Charleston ? "© « 

Why did Clinton's fleet sail so 
much farther than was necessary ? 
He probably ordered, that in case 
of dispersion, they should collect at 
Savannah. 

Was S. then in possession of the 
British, or Americans ? i*> 

What dispersed them ? A terri- 
ble tempest. 

Effect upon the horses on board ? 
It destroyed most of them. 

Whom had Clinton invested 
with the command, at N. Y. ? 

In what year, did he attack 
Charleston ? — month ? '« 'i- JT» 

How long aft$r its first settle- 
ment ? / W 

Who then commanded the Amer- 
icans in the south 1 

Who was Gov. of S. C. ? 

Whose batteries soon attained a 
superiority ? 

In what month, was Charleston 
taken? 

After how long a siege 7 40 
days. 

Which was the largest, when 
captured, Burgoyne's army or 
Lincoln's ? *■* 

f Note G. G. 

Patriotic ladies of S. C Phila- 
delphia, 4*c. 

The following Note is taken prin- 
cipally from Botta. 

"Amidst the general desolation, 
the women of Carolina exhibited 
an example of more than masculine 
fortitude. \They displayed so ar- 
dent, so rare a love of countr^ that 
scarcely could there be founcfin an- 
cient of modern history, an instance 
• more worthy to excite surprise and 
admiration.) Far from being of- 
fended at the name offrebel ladies^ 
Ahey esteemed it a title-of distinct 
lion and glory .J Instead of showing 
themselves in assemblies, the seat 



To what city, did Clinton soon 
return ? 

Under whom, did Clinton leave 
4000 men? 

Succeeding fate of S. C. ? Al- 
most the whole state appeared to 
be conquered. 

Why were British garrisons pla- 
ced in different parts of S. C. ? 

§ From what, had Clinton re- 
leased the Carolinian prisoners 
of war ? From the obligations of 
their parole. 

Meaning of parole ? A promise 

fiven by a prisoner of war, when 
e has leave to depart from custo- 
dy, that he will return at the time 
appointed, unless discharged. 

Why had Clinton granted them 
this indulgence? That he migh* 
employ them in his own service. 

What did the Carolinians saj, 
when required to fight against their 
country ? If we must resume arms, 
let us rather fight for America and 
our friends', than for England and 
strangers. 

Conduct of many of these patri- 
ots ? They passed clandestinely 
into N. C. ana joined the American 
troops. 

$ What noble example did many 
females of S. C. then exhibit ? f 

of joy and brilliant pleasures, fthey 
repaired on board ships, they»de- 
scended into dungeons, where their 
husbands, children and friends were 
in confinement ; jthey carried them 
consolations andNencouragements.j 
* Summon vour magnanimity,' thejr 
said 5 ' yield, not to the fury of ty- 
rants ; hesitate not, to prefer pris- 
ons to infamy, death to servitude. 
America has fixed her eyes on her 
beloved defenders j you will reap, 
doubt it not, the fruit of your suf- 
ferings j they will produce liberty, 
that parent of all blessings ; they 
will shelter her forever from the as- 
saults of the British banditti. Yon 
are the martyrs of a cause the most 
grateful to Heaven, and sacred for 
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What name was given them 7 

How did ihey regard it ? 

What did they carry to their hus- 
bands and friends in dungeons 1 

What did many of them impart 
to their wavering husbands 1 

To what, did the English con- 
demn the most zealous oi these fe- 
males ? 

What did they do, when reduced 
to indigence ? 

men.' By such words, these gen- 
erous women mitigated the mise- 
ries of the unhappy prisoners. They 
would never appear at the balls or 
routs, that were given by the vic- 
tors ; those, who consented to at- 
tend ihem, were instantly despised, 
and dropped by all the others. The 
moment an American officer arriv- 
ed at Charleston as prisoner of war. 
they sought him out, and loaded 
him with attention and civilities. 
They often assembled in the most 
retired parts of their houses, to de- 
plore, without restraint, the misfor- 
tunes of their country. Many of 
them impartedtaheir noble spirit)© 
their hesitating \wd wavering Hus- 
bands ; they determined them to 
prefer a rigorous exile to their in- 
terest and to the sweets of life. — 
Exasperated at their constancy, the 
English condemned the most zeal- 
ousfto banishment and confiscation) 
In otdding a last farewell to their 
fathers, their children, their broth- 
ers, their husbands, these hero- 
ines, far from betraying the least 
mark of weakness, which in men 
might have been excused, exhorted 
them to arm themselves with intre- 
pidity. They conjured them, not 
to allow fortune to vanquish them, 
nor to suffer the love they bore their 
families, to render them unmindful 
of all they owed their country. — 
When comprehended, soon after, 
in the general decree of banish- 
ment, issued against the partisans 
of liberty, they abandonee! whh the 
* £rauiess, their natal soil. A 



What glorious result is to be im- 
puted principally to their heroism f 

What ladies formed a society, to 
raise funds for the use of the state 7 

Who was at their head 1 

What did they do, besides con- 
tributing themselves ? 

With what success? 

To what, was the money to be 
applied ? 

Who imitated their example 1 

supernatural alacrity secerned to an- 
imate them, when they accompani- 
ed their husbands into distant coun- 
tries, and even when immured with 
them in the fetid ships,, into which 
they were inhumanly crowded. — • 
Reduced to the most frightful indi- 
gence Uhey were seen to beg bread 
for themselves and families j Among 
those who were nurtured in the lap 
of opulence, many passed suddenly 
from the most deficate and the most 
elegant style of living, to the rudest 
toils, and to the humblest services. 
But humiliation could not triumph 
over their resolution and cheerful- 
ness. Their example was a sup- 
port to their companions in misfor- 
tune. To this heroism of the wo- 
men of Carolina, it is principally 
to be imputed, /that the love, and 
even the name oT liberty, were not 
totally extinguished'in the southern 
provinces^ The English hence be- 
gan to b«r sensible, that their tri- 
umph was still far from secure.— 
For, in every affair of public inter- 
est, the general opinion never man- 
ifests itself with more energy, than 
when women take part in it, with 
all the life of their imagination." 

Not far from the same time, the 
most laudable and effectual exer- 
tions were made, to aid the public 
funds, and to reward and encourage * 
the soldiers. ▼ 

"The ladies of Philadelphia, 
animated by the most ardent patri- 
otism, formed a-sociely, and placed 
at their head, .Mrs. Washington) a 
wife worthy of such a husband A- 
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{With whom, did the spirit of 
freedom still remain in S. C. ? 

What American soon sained 
great advantages over the English 
u S. C. ? 

To what state, did Sumpter be- 
long ? S. C. 

Through what states, was an ar- 
my advancing to the aid of S. C. ? 

Who was conducting it ? The 
Baron de Kalb. 

By whom, was he soon supersed- 
ed f Gen. Gates. 

Why ? De Kalb was a stranger, 
and the troops had much more con- 
fidence in the hero of Saratoga. 

How large was Gates's army, 
when it approached S. C. ? 

Where was there a great battle 
Aug. 16? 

Which way is Camden from 
Charleston! N. N. W. — How 
far? 

Who commanded the British? 
Cornwallis. *^ 

On which side, was victory ? JJ 

Occasion of this dreadful ae- 
feat? 

Whole loss of the Americans ? 
2000. 

Distinguished German, who fell 
in the battle of Camden ? 

Effect of this defeat, upon our 
affairs ? 

When did our prospects begin 
to brighten ? 

$ Conduct of Kniphausen. in 
N. J. in 1780? 

What greatly added to these ca- 
lamities in N. J..? 

Where had Washington en- 
camped the preceding winter ? 

What name was given to that 
winter? 

What appalling prospect was of- 

After having subscribed for the use 
of the slate to the extent of their 
means, (they went from house, to 
house, to stimulate the liberality of 
the citizens in favor of the remiblicj 
Their zeal was not sterile. \They 
collected large sums, which they 



ten before him, during the hart 
winter * 

By what, did American patri 
ots seem to gain strength untie* 
these trials ? 

§ How many men arrived flrow 
France, for our aid in 1780 ? 

Under what commander ? 

Why were the French, for somt 
time, prevented from co-operating 
with the Americans ? 

$ Who solicited and obtained 
the command of West Point in '80 ? A 

On what river ?% Which side ? P 
How far from N. "? 

With whom, did Arnold nego- 
tiate, to deliver up West Point 7 

What induced Arnold to turn 
traitor? Probably the punish- 
ment and disgrace, which he had 
incurred. 

What punishment had he re 
ceived? Washington reprimand* 
ed him by order of a court mar- 
tial. 

Of what crime, had Arnold 
been convicted ? Peculation. 

Meaning of peculation 7 

What had tempted bim to this 
crime ? Pecuniary embarrass- 
ment, occasioned by excessive lux 



ury. 
Whe 



lere? In Philadelphia. 

In what office ? He was com- 
mander of the American forces. 

When ? When P. was evacu- 
ated by the British. 

What British agent negotiated 
with Arnold about delivering up 
West Point ? 

Military rank of Andre ? 

What is he generally called ? 
Major Andre. 

Character of Andre ? • 

To what place, was Andre con- 
lodged in the public chest, to be 
used in bounties to such soldiers, as 
should merit them, and|in augmen- 
tation of pay to all j (They were 
imitated with enthusfasdtby the la 
dies of the other states.'! 
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veyed, in order to hold correspond- 
ence with Arnold 7 — How ? 

How did Andre attempt to re- 
turn to N. Y. after he had had an 
interview with Arnold on shore f 

What name did he assume ? , 

Where was he arrested ? 

On which side of the Hudson ? £. 

What plains are very near to 
Tarrvtown ? White Plains. 

What officer did he declare him- 
self to be? 

What did he offer them, to re- 
lease him t — With what effect ? 

To whom, did they conduct 
him? 

To whom, did Jameson impru- 
dently permit Andre to write ? 

How did Arnold escape ? 

In what city, did he take ref- 
uge? 

Who appointed a court martial, 
to try Andre ? 

President of the court ? 

What did the court pronounce 
Andre to be ? * 

To what punishment, did they 
condemn him ? 

What British officer made the 
utmost efforts to save him ? 

What request, did Andre make 
to Washington ? 

Why did Andre wish to be shot, 
rather than hanged ? 

How did Washington's feelings 
urge him to treat Andre's re- 
quest ? 

What Induced him to deny it? 

In what month, was Andre exe- 
cuted 7 — How long ago ? 

By whom, lamented ? 

What reward did Congress be- 
stow upon Paulding, Williams and 
Van Wert ? 

What office did Clinton bestow 
upon Arnold ?' 

How much money ? 

For what, was Arnold willing to 
sell his honor and his country ? 

§ How did W. hope to render it 
consistent to spare Andre ? 

Who engaged in this enterprise ? 

Of what state? 



In what manner, did Champe f 
leave the army 7 

How long did he start, before 
his pursuers 7 

How did he escape, when he ar* 
rived at the river ? 

How was he treated by Clinton f 

To whom, did Clinton recom- 
mend Champe ? 

Into whose legion, did he enlist f 

What frustrated this enterprise t 

Where did Champe desert from 
the British army ? 

Who granted Champe a dis- 
charge from the American ser- 
vice 7 

Why? 



CHAPTER LVm.~p.210. 

Mutiny of the Pa. troops. Battle 
of Cmcpens. Battle of Guilford 
C. H. Second battle of Camden. 
Battle ofEutaw Springs. Char* 
acter of Gen. Greene. Capture 
of Cornwallis. Close ofllie toar. 

What event was most afflicting 
to Washington, in '81 ? —Where 7 

How many revolted ? ^ • 

Cause of this mutiny ? 

From whose immediate com- 
mand, did they revolt ? 

What did they say, when Wayne 
menaced them with his pistol ? 

What did they say, they would 
do if the enemy should then come 
out? 

To what place, did they with- 
draw? 

Who sent agents, to invite them 
to join the British ? 

How did the mutineers treat the 
offers of the enemy 7 — the agents f 

Who examined the grievances 
of the mutineers ? 

Consequence of redress ? 



t Pronounced SJiamp. 
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What became of the British 
jenis 1 They were delivered up 
i the Committee, and hanged. 
What was the issue of a mutiny 
nong the N. J. troops, soon af- 
:r? It was immediately quelled 
y Washington. 

$ In what Southern State, did 
iraold commit most outrageous 
fepredations ? 

By what squadron, were they 
becked ? 

$ Who superseded Gates, after 
ihe battle of Camden ? 

Why 1 Probably because he 
*as defeated at Camden. 

Number of the army ?.••'• 

$ Where did Greene send Gen. 
Morgan ? 

what state -was Corn wallis near- 
ly prepared to invade ? 

Whom did Cornwallis send, to 
ittack Morgan ? 

Where did they come to a bat- 
kt 

Where is Cowpens ? Near the 
N.W. corner of S.C. ** 

On which side, was victory ? % 

Character of this victory ? Prob- 
ably no other was ever at once, so 
disgraceful and disastrous to the 
British — so glorious and beneficial 
to the Americans. 

To what grand result, was it 
most powerfully conducive? To 
crush Cornwallis, and end the 
war. 

In what month and Year, was 
the battle of Cowpens ? /> - /> \ 

§ Who marched in pursuir of 
Horgan, after the battle of Cow- 
pens? 

What measure did Greene adopt 
to prevent the destruction of Mor- 
gan, by Cornwallis ? 
Where was this junction effect* 

ed? 
In what state, is Guilford Court 

House? N.C. 
In what part ? The northern 

eentral. 
How situated with regard to 

Hillsborough ? About 30 m. W. 



What state did Greene then en- 
ter? 

Whom did Cornwallis invite to 
join him at Hillsborough ? 

With what success f * 

Between what commanders, was 
the battle of Guilford C. HJ 

Which was victorious ? • *. 

Effect of this battle? It im- 
proved the condition of Greene. 

$ What was the grand object of 
Greene, after the battle of "G. C. ? 
To re-conquer Carolina 

What strong post did he deter- 
mine next to attack ? 

Who then commanded at C. ? 

Issue of the second battle of C ? 

To what cause, was the result 
favorable ! *s ^ 

$ What were the only two posts 
that were held in S. C. by the Brit- 
ish, soon after tne second battle of 
Camden ? 

How is the place, called Ninety 
Six, situated ,with) regard k> 
Charleston ? c \ ' / l f J 

Which way from Augusta ? N. 

Issue of Greene's attempt to 
take Ninety Six,? 

Where did "some of Greene's 
friends then advise him to retreat ? 
ToVa. 

What did he reply ? "I will re- 
cover the country, or die in the at- 
tempt." 

What post did ^ord Rawdo& 
soon evacuate ? ', \ • *- * ,' 

Where did his army encamp, as 
he retired to Charleston ? 

Where are Eutaw Springs ? 
Near the great bend in Santee 
river, about 50 miles N. N. W. of 
Charleston ? 

Between what commanders, was 
the battle of Eutaw Springs ? Gen 
Greene and Col. Stewart. 

Which had the advantage ? G. 

How much superior was the loss 
of Stewart? f O 

Where did the British retire ? 

With what, did Congress pre- 
sent Greene ? 

What citizen of Charleston has 
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Sven a high encomium of Gen. 
reene ? Dr. Ramsay .f 

Of what, does Ramsay say his- 
tory affords but few instances 1 

How did Greene open and close 
the southern campaigu ? 

How did his enemies find him, 
after defeat ? 

To whose *ad vantage, did all his 
battles result ? {^^ crwu 

How high should he be ranked 
among 1 our revolutionary heroes t 
Probably next to Washington. 

Where was Greene born ? In 
Warwick, R. I.,- When? 1740 
or 41. 

How old was he, when he so glo- 
riously finished his campaign ? 

§ In whose charge, did Cornwal- 
lis leave S. C. after the battle of 
Guilford 1 

To what place, did Cornwallis 
then march ? 

' Which way is Petersburg from 
Richmond ? — from York 1 

On what river ? 

In what month, did he arrive T 
• j,~/ How large was his army 11 ir</ 1 

What dia he fondly anticipate 1 f 

What French general was then 
in that region ? 

Why did Fayette avoid a battle ? 

f Dr. Ramsay's encomium upon 
Greene, deserves to be perpetu- 
ated. "Thus ended," says he, 
"the campaign of 1781, in S. C. 
At its commencement, the British 
were in force all over the state. At 
its close, they durst not, but with 
great precaution, venture 20 miles 
from Charleston. History affords 
"but few instances of commanders, 
who have achieved so much with 
equal means, as was done by Gen. 
Greene, in the short space of a 
twelve, month'. He opened the cam- 
paign with gloomy p/ospects J but 
closed it with glory .> His unpaid 
and half naked army had to con- 
tend wilh veteran soldiers, supplied 
with every thing, that the wealth 
of Britain, or the plunder of Caro- 



What did he display in all his 
manoeuvres ? 

$ What great plan did Washing- 
ton and others form at Wethers- 
field, in '81 ? 

What troops soon joined Wash- 
ington ? — Where 1 

For what, were all things appar- 
ently preparing ? 

Who was expected soon to ar- 
rive with a French fleet ?'— Where ? 

What reinforcement had Clinton 
recently received? 3000 men. 

From what places, had W. not 
received the expected quota of mi- 
litia ? N. England and N. J. 

What plan did W. adopt, instead 
of that of attacking N. Y, ? 

To what place, had Cornwallis 
retired ? 

Near the mouth of what river ? 

In what state ? 

Which way from Baltimore and 
Auburn? 

What, did C. think, was W.'s 
object in marching towards Va. 7 

What forces accompanied Count 
de Grasse? 28 ships and 3000 
troops. 

Where^ is Gloucester Point T 

By what forces, was* Gloucester | 
then occupied ? Oj 

lina, could procure. Under all j 
these disadvantages, he compelled I 
superior numbers to retire from the 
extremity of the stale, and confine 
themselves in the capital and its j 
vicinity. Had not his mind been 
of the firmest texture, he would j 
have been discouraged. But his | 
enemies found him as formidable 
on the evening of a defeat^ns on 
the morning after a victory/' In j 
another place, Dr. R. remarks, 
" Though Congress was unable to 
forward either men or money, fi>r 
the relief of the Southern States, 
they did what was equivalent 
They sent them a general, whose 
head was a council, and whose 
military talents were equal to a re» 
I inforcement." 
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In what year, did Corn wal lis 
■urrender ? — Month and day 7^ S ; 
How many years and days after 
Burjpoyne? i^ \- 

How much larger was the army 
of CornwaUistTl ._ * 

"What else renae*re3 the capture 
much greater than that of Sarato- 
ga ? The seamen, shipping and 
military stores, that were taken. 

Who received the submission of 
the royal army? 

Where had Lincoln been cap,-, 
tured ? — How long before If l t , . 
Of what vicissitudes, did this 
scene afford an affecting instance ? 
What object was every eye 
turned to discover ? \ 
Why did he not appear T 
WTio was then the representative 
of Comwallis ? 

Amount of the besieging army 1 
$ How soon after the capture of 
C. did Clinton appear in view ? • 
With what reinforcement ? )C % Ti 
"What did Clinton do, wjien he 
heard, that Comwallis was taken ? 
"What did Comwallis intimate to 
Clinton as the cause of his fall ? 

Why did not Clinton attack the 
French fleet ? His force was infe- 
rior, and he probably wished to 
hasten back, to defend N. Y. 

How were the Americans affect- 
ed with the capture of Comwal- 
lis ? 

Whose names resounded every 
where? 

Who particularly expressed their 
thanks to officers and soldiers ? 

What did Congress present to 
Washington ? Two captured stan- 
dards. — To Rochambeau ? Two 
field-pieces. 

Who was then Gov. of Va.? 
Thomas Nelson. 

What noble services did he per- 
form ? At the head of his militia, 
he aided in carrying on the whole 
siege, and exerted himself to fur- 
nun the army with supplies. 

For what purpose, did Congress 
walk to church in procession 7 
15 
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For what purpose, did Congress 
set apart Dec. 13. 1781 ? 

$ What expedition did Clinton 
plan, to divert some of the Ameri- 
cans from Yorktown 1 

Who conducted this expedition t 

Native state of Arnold f 

By what, was this expedition 
signalized ? 

What forts were th/gn taken ? 

On what river ? , v r • >% i„ ^ 

Who, for a time, -very bravelj 
defended Fort Griswold f 

What did Ledyard say to a Brit 
ish officer, who inquired who com 
manded the Fort ? 

How did the officer treat him ? 

What scene succeeded ? 

In what town, is Fort Griswold ? 
Groton. 

What induced the British to per- 
petrate such horrid cruelties upon 
the Americans ? Some wished to 
terrify the people into submission ; 
others thought the rebels were 
such execrable miscreants, that no 
treatment could be too bad for 
them. 

By what means, was a great 
part of New-London destroyed ? 

Did the Americans retaliate the 
cruelties of the English ? Rarely, 
if ever. 

How did Gates treat Burgovne, 
when he surrendered his sword 7 

How were the prisoners at York- 
town treated? With much kind- 
ness and attention, especially by 
the French. 

$ What event may be considered 
as substantially closing the war ? 

What important posts did the 
British still retain ? 

What indicated the continuance 
of the war, after the fall of Com- 
wallis? 

Where did De Grasse go ? 

In what staje, did Rochambeau 
winter ? 

Where did the Americans go t 

$ What most important resofa- 
tion was taken by Parliament, 
March 4, 1782? 
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Who superseded Clinton at N. 

y.t 

What instruction was given to 
Carleton T 

Why did Congress refuse to cor- 
respond with Carleton ? 

For what purpose, did the French 
Court wish Congress to appoint 
commissioners ? 

Who were appointed ? 

Whom did the British appoint ? 

Where did they meet ? 

In what month and year, were J 
the provisional articles signed ? -*\ 
the definitive treaty 1JC Jil l>*J 

From what time, had there been 
no hostility ? 

On what day, month and year, 
was the cessation of hostilities Dro-. 
claimed to our army ?f V *' *" / / I 

How long after their commence- 
ment at Lexington ? ^ • \ <" ' ' 

Three posts, last evacuated by 
the British ? 

About how long, had the Brit- 
ish had possession of N. Y. Z^r- of 
Savannah t&- of Charleston JjL 

$ In whaF month, was the Amer- 
ican army disbanded ? J c/r *~v- 

To whom, did Washington then 
bid an affectionate adieu 1 

What, did he say, they had e- 
rinced through the greatest suffer- 
ings? 

Tor whom did he say, they had 
secured innumerable blessings ? 

By what had W.'s officers be- 
come greatly endeared to him ? 

Where did he part with them ? 

What wish did he express for 
them? 

In what manner, did he then 
take leave ? He successively took 
each one by the hand, with silent 
and tearful sensibility. 

Where did they accompany 
him? 

How did he express his final 
adieu? By waving his hat, with 
silent weeping. 

How did they answer ? In the 



§ In what month-jdid W. 
his commission ? M \ 

In what place, was Congress 
then sitting? At Annapolis in 
Md. 

Whom did he commend to Con- 
gress ? 

To ' whose protection, did he 
commend the interests of his coun- 
try? 

Who was then president of Con- 
gress ? Gen. Mifflin. 
►ypOf what, did Mifflin express the 
iufih sense of Congress ? 

To what place, did W. retire, ? 

In what state ? 

§ Employments of the Ameri- 
cans, at the commencement of the 
war? 
; Their character ? 

What control had repressed their 
exertion and enterprise ? 

What^oon produced in then), a 
vast expansion of character ? 

Wi,th whom, were they soon able 
to cope ? 

How did the war affect their 
morals ? — local prejudices and 
sectarian -prejudices ? — religion in 
general ? 

What bad principles were sown 
in the army by the French ? 

In what, did these produce a se- 
rious declension ? 

What institutions were much 
neglected during the war ? 

From what, aid the clergy suf- 
fer? . W 

What deteriorated their sala- 
ries ? 

Effect of the war upon our com 
mere*? * 

What became of our shipping ? 

Effect of the war upon our agri- 
culture ? — manufactures ? 

What is said bf ' the increase of 
population ? — Why ? 

Number- of people in '84 ? 

Effect of the war upon educa- 
tion ? — Colleges founded ? 

Probable number of colleges sad 
academies at the close ? vL 
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Most interesting of modern e- 
reots? 

What nation can dwell with the 
soost satisfaction, upon its annals ? 



CHAPTER LIX. — p. 228. 

Public Debt. Shays'* Insurrec- 
tion. Constitution of U. 8. 

What did the Americans anti- 
cipate, during the revolutionary 
wart 

What civil system was found in- 
competent to the great objects, for 
which it was instituted ? 

Amount of the public debts at the 
close of the war ? — Expense of the 
war ? £135,000,000. 

To whom, was the foreign debt 
due ? — the domestic ? 

Of what important ability, rela- 
ting to this subject, was Congress 
destitute 1 

What was all that CongTess 
could do in that case ? 

When was the attention of Con- 
gress drawn to this subject ? 

What did Congress propose to 
the States ?<— With what success ? 

What was the consequence ? 

Effect upon certificates of public 
debt? 

What else showed the necessity 
of changing our political system ? 

Had Congress possessed the 
power, how could they have ap- 
plied a remedy 1 

$ How did Ms. attempt to satis- 
fy the creditors of the state ? 
What was the effect ? 
In what year 1 « > ? '-> 
Name of that insurrection 7 
Former office of Shays ? 

t Perhaps the constitution is not 
perfectly consistent in stating, that 
"all legislative powers, herein 
granted, shall be vested (m a con- 



Where did 1500 insurgents as- 
semble 7 

What civil proceeding did they 
prevent at Northampton! 

In what other state, was there 
an insurrection a little after 1 

What measure was- adopted in 
Ms. to support the judicial courts 1 

What was the issue ? 

When was the insurrection quell- 
ed 1 In the early part of 1787. 

$ For what purpose, did the 
legislature of Va. appoint commis* 
sioners in ? 86 ? 

How many states were repre- 
sented in the convention, proposed 
byVa.7 b v 

Why did they not come to any 
specific resolution ? 

To what city, did they adjourn ? 

What did they recommend to 
the 1 states 7 — With what power 1 

What states then appointed com- 
missioners 1 

Who was chosen president 1 

On what pointy was there little 
difference c/ opinion 7 

What was the grand point of 
difficulty 7 

What evil had they more than 
once, reason to fear 7 

Why would that have been an 
evil 7 The old confederation was 
utterly incompetent to the gTeat 
objects of government, and a bet- 
ter constitution was needed to save 
the country from ruin. - 

What motion did Dr. Franklin 
introduce at this solemn crisis T 

What soon after prevailed ? 

What was the result ? 

In what month and year, was 
the federal constitution presented 
to Congress 7 

To whom, did Congress send it 
for consideration 7 

In whom j does the constitution 
vest the legislature power 7 f 

gTess of the U. S.Jwhich shall con- 
sist of a senate aria house of repre- 
sentatives.^ Had Congress all 
legislative "powers, then no other 
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Meaning of legislative ? 

Of what branches does Congress 
consist ? 

What are these branches some- 
times called ? Houses. 

What other power, besides that 
of Congress, is necessary in order 
to the enactment of a law ? 

How does a bill become a law, 
when the president is in favor of 
it? 

How may a bill become a law, 
when the president is against it ? 

§ How often are the members of 
the House of Representatives eho- 

Age, requisite for this office f ^-^ 
for a senator ? Wfor president ? 
Present number of the Senate 1 
For what period, is each senator 
chosen? 1 •*' aV 



body or individual would possess 
any legislative power. But it seems 
certain, that the constitution, does 
vest some legislative powerui the 
president^ The Congress cannot 
make a law merely by their own 
authority. A bill or draft of a law, 
cannot become a law, without the 
intervention of presidential power. 
The laws of the U. S. are enacted 
in the following manner. A bill is 
first brought into the House of Rep- 
resentatives, or into the Senate, by 
one of its members. If approved 
by a majority of that branch of 
Congress, it is sent to the other. 
If approved by a majority of that 
branch also, it is sent to the presi- 
dent for his acceptance or rejection. 
If he signs it, it becomes a law. 
" Every bill," says the constitution, 
"which shall nave passed the 
House of Representatives and the 
Senate, shall, before it becomes a 
Jaw, be presented to the pres- 
ident of the U. S. If he ap- 
prove, he shall sign it. But if 
not, he shall return it with his ob- 
jections to that house in which it 
shall have originated. If after such 
reconsideration, two thirds of that 
House shall agree to pass the bill, 



What proportion once in two 
years ? 

Mention some of the powers of 
Congress. 

Restrictions concerning nobility ? 

In whom, is vested the executive 
power ? 

Meaning of executive power ? 

By whom, are the president and 
vice-president ehosen ? 

For what period ? 

Mention some of the powers of 
the president 

$ Of what, does the Judiciary of 
the U. S. consist ? 

Meaning of judiciary t 

How Ion? do the judges hold 
their offices 7 

What is the only case in which 
trial by iury is not allowed to the 
accused? • 

it shall be sent together with the ob- 
jections to the other house. — and 
if approved by two thirds of that 
house; it shall become a law. — If 
any bill shall not be returned by the 
president within ten days (Sundays 
excepted) after it shall have been 
presented to him, the same shall 
be a Jaw in like manner as if he 
had signed it, unless the Congress 
by their adjournment, prevent its 
return j in which case it shall not 
be a law." Thus it appears, that 
the siguature of the president makes 
a bill to become.a law. The act 
of signing is most truly a legislative 
act, and must imply some legislative 
power in the president, and like- 
wise imply, that all legislative 
power is not in Congress. It is 
true indeed, that Congress, if 
sufficiently agreed, may cause any 
bill to become a law in spite of 
the president j but still by tneir re- 
consideration and re-enaction, it 
cannot become a law so soon, as 
bj* his simple signature. Though 
he has by no means the same legis- 
lative power as .either house of 
Congress; yet probably his legis- 
lative power f is more important, 
than that of any other legislator. 
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Meaning of jury? 

$ By how many states, was the 
•oostitaUon soon received ? j / 

"What states acceded to it within 
a year or two after ? 

Effect of the peace of '83 upon 
morals? 

What religious sect was intro- 
duced during this period ? 

Effect of the peace of '83 upon 
our commerce ? 

With what country had we then 
the greatest commercial inter- 
course 7 

When did our trade with China 
commence ? 

Effect of the peace upon agricul- 
ture ? 

What very important article soon 
oecame a staple in the Southern 
States ? 

Meaning of staple? Principal 
article raised or manufactured for 
sale. It is often used as an adjec- 
tive connected with commodity. 

What checked the progress of our 
manufactures in the sixth period ? 

Population at the close i 

How many colleges were estab- 
lished in that period ? 

Mention some of the difficulties, 
that existed at the close of the war. 

What encomium is passed upon 
the framers of our constitution f 



Miscellaneous Questions. 
No. 6. 

For what, is Valley Forge distin- 
guished? 

Who was D'Estaing ? 

Who attacked Charleston, S. C. 
in April, 1780 ? 

Most distinguished American 
traitor ? 

For what purpose, did Clinton 
•end agents to 1300 mutineers at 
Princeton ? 



Who was Daniel Shays ? 

The capture of which of our 
great cities, seems to have, proved 
highly beneficial to us ? {.- u\ V 

To what part of the coun<ry,*was 
the principal seat of war removed 
in 1778? ; " ; 

Who was Major Andre f» -> * . 

What American committed 
dreadful depredations in Va. in 
1781? ft * . f ' 

Who was Col. Ledyard ? £ <•/ J , / 

In what state, was there a great 
insurrection in 1786 ? 

What British general did Phila- 
delphia capture ? 

What southern city was taken by 
Col. Campbell, Dec. 29, 1778 ? 
* Who was General Sumpter ? 

For what, is Tarrytown noted ? 

For what, is Cowpens noted ? 

For what, is Camden in S. C. 
memorable ? l 

IY>r what purpose, were Adams, 
Franklin, Jay and Lawrence, ap- 
pointed Commissioners ? 

Whom did Clinton succeed as 
commander at Philadelphia ? 

Important fortress, taken by Gen. 
Wayne in 1779 ? 

Who was De Kalb ? 

For what, is Yorktown noted ?t 

On what occasion, was General 
O'Hara the representative of Corn- 
wallis ? 

Which of our cities did the Brit* 
ish occupy nine months ? 

Who was Robert Morris ? 

Who commanded at Philadel- 
phia, after it was evacuated by the 
British in 1778 ? ^ ; » . . . « V x * 

Whom did Carleton suner^ede'at 
N.Y.inl782?. > .. /T? 

In what state, is Freehold ? * 

From what, did Robert Morris 
save this country ? . 

What do you recollect of Glou- ; . 
cester Point ?" . «''»/'*■• 

What officers of the U. S. are L f W 
chosen for two years Jk-»for 4 ?'«-- Cy J 
for 6 ? v 

For what, is Freehold noted ? . 

Who attempted to defend 
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Charleston against , Clinton, in 
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jl Who was Rochambeau ? 
~ Who were Paulding, Williams 
jand Van Wert ? 
> Who was Count de Grasse ? 
- * Why did Congress give Rocham- 
bfeantwo field pieces! -*£ ' / i * *■ 
j 'Aj^at do ^oui recollect dffiort 
Griswold?^.^ / ?Xv a; jfr 

What officers ferfiie y. #are 
chosen by electors, chosen for the 
purpose f 

What French commander con- 
ducted 18 ships of war to our aid 
1*1778? 

Who left 4000 men under Corn- / 



wallis at Charleston, S. C. in 178(y 4 ^forming this duty 7 A regard to 



Whom did Washington repri- 
mand for peculation ? 

What distinction did Gen. Lin- 
coln receive at Yorktown ? 

What event may be considered 
as closing the revolutionary war ? 



CHAPTER LX.r-p.240. 

Commencement of Washington's 
administration. Plan to raise 
public credit. Some account 
of Vif. — 'War with the Ohio 
Indians, fyc. 

First President under the Feder- 
al Constitution ? 

In what year, was he inaugurat- 
ed?— How? %y 

What did he solemnly swear or 
affirm to preserve, protect and de- 
fend to the best of his abilities? 
The constitution. 

^Meaning of inaugurate ? 

ttfhere were public prayers offer- 
ed on the morning of his inaugura- 
tion ? In all the churches. 

On whom, did W. then publicly 
acknowledge his dependence ? 

What most important business 



pressed upon the attention of tht 
president and Congress ? 

What was to be provided ? 

Meaning of revenue f . *>» ^rV*"«v 

What were to be arranged and 
filled ? 

Meaning of departments of gov- 
ernment ? Certain branches of the 
government, which were to be par- 
ticularly managed by individuals 
under the president. 

What is meant by filling them ? 
Choosing individuals to perform the 
duties of each. 

By whom, were these individuals 
nominated ? Washington. 

By what, was he actuated in per- 



<^ 



the best good of the country. i 

Who has the power to remove T 
such officers ? * *« V?,\f*- v> r* J 

Who was selected for the depart- 
ment of state ? Mr. Jefferson. 

Duties of this department ? To 
aid and advise the president in per- 
forming his most important duties. 

About how long was the first>ses- 
sion of this Congress ? / , / » 

For what, did they direct the sec- 
retary of the treasury to pro- 
vide? 

How had the public credit be- 
come exceedingly sunk ? By vast 
quantities of paper money, that had 
been issued by the former Con- 
gress, which they had been unable 
to redeem. 

What journey did W. take, dur- 
ing the recess of Congress ? 

With what progress and improve- 
ment, was he highly gratified ? 

How was he every where re- 
ceived ? 

$ In what year, commenced the i 
second session of this Congress 7-^ f B 

What three things did Mr. Hani-' 
ilton recommend, to support public 
credit? 

Which of these was unanimously 
adopted ? 

Fate of the other two ? 

Was the amount of the public 
securities to be paid partly to the 
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original holders, or wholly lot those 
who then held them ? * j. [ji ,p ( j 
What is meant by the assump- 
tion of the State debts ? That all 
the debts which 'individual states 
had contracted for carrying on the 
, should be assumed by the U. 



S. and paid as their own. 

Grand reason for such assump- 
tion ? That as the war had been 
carried on equally for the good of 
the whole, the expenses should be 
defrayed from the common treas- 
ury. 

Effect of these measures upon 
public credit ? 

$ In what year, did Vt. become 
oneoftheU. S.? 7?S I 



Meaning of Vehnbnf? Green 
mountain. 

Why so called ? • ■ , 

About how long iS" it, since the 
settlement of Vt. commenced I > 

What people built Crown Point, 
in 1731? 

Why did N. H. make large 
grants of land in Vt.? 

What other colony supposed her- 
self to have a better right to the 
lands of Vt.?— Why? 

To what umpire, was the cause 
submitted? ■» i , 

Meaning of umpire? ' v£n '»*<>>. ■- 

In whose favor, decided ? 

Where else did N. Y. claim 
land? 

Determination of the settlers 1 

What prevented a civil war be- 
tween the parties? The contest 
with Britain. 

In what year, was Vt. called by 
its present name ? ; J Vj 

Why was it not immediately ad- 
mitted into the Union ? 

What other state claimed juris- 
diction over Vt. in '83 ? 

For what compensation, did N. 
Y. finally relinquish the claim ?} ". 

$ For what purpose was a tax 
imposed upon domestic ardent 
spirits ? 

Fate of a bill for a national 
bank? 



Amount of its capital ? i i' ■ «;.'.' 
^.vOWhere did an Indian war com* 
mence about this time ? 

Near what town, had Gen. Har- 
mer a battle with the Indians ?*!» A 

Issue of that battle ? 4- * >vW * 

Who succeeded Gen. Iiarmer ? 

J How was Washington treated, 
on his tour through the Southern 
States ? 

Of what, did he witness the most 
happy effects ? 

\ Near what river, had Gen. St 
Clair a battle with the Indians ? 

In what state ? — Result ? 

How was his conduct regarded 
by a committee of .Congress ? 

What bill was occasioned by St. 
Clair's defeat? 

Objections to the bill ? 



. L^Vhy did its advocates consider 
the war just? 

■? About how many of the inhabi- , 
f tants had the Indians murdered ? * S s ' 

Fate of the bill ? 

Into whom, did the members op- 
posed to Washington's administra- 
tion, infuse their opposition ? 

What party was thus formed 
throughout the nation ? 

What state was ad<Jed to the 
Union next after Vt.? f .." 
v How long after ? y 

How many states 'were there 
then^ ) S v 

Growth and rank of Kentucky ? 

What unfavorable suspicions, 
did some entertain of Washington 
in^? 

$ Who was chosen president in 
1793? 

What measure had W. f deter- 
mined to adopt, at the close of his 
first presidential period ? 

What prevented ? The urgent 
calls of his friends and country. 

Who was then chosen vice-pres 
ident? ~, <*v \ 

What occasioned a suspension of 
hostilities with the Wabash Indiana 
in '93 ? 

What then rendered the India* 
war of secondary consideration ? 
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When did the French revolution 
Win? * , v , K v ; \\ 

By what, wai it occasioned? 
By French oppression and French 
infidelity. 

Who imbibed ideas of freedom 
in this country, that seem to have 
hastened it ? 

Into whose bands, did the revo- 
lution fall ? 

Who was then king of France ? 

In what year, was Lewis XVI. 
out to death?; / , 

5 What if the revolution had fallen 
49fo the hands of good managers ? 

For what, were most of our peo- 
ple grateful to France ? 

To what, did they wish suc- 
cess ? 

What' prejudices sprung forth 
afresh? 

With whom, did many wish the 
U. S. to make a common cause ? 

What proclamation did Wash- 
ington soon issue ? 

By whose advice ? 

Meaning of cabinet? Select 
council ofa ruler. 

Why was the subject of neutral- 
ity soon the subject of invective ? 

What was it pronounced by op- 
posers? 

Of what, did they consider it an 
evidence ? 

$ Whom did the French republic 
then appoint first minister to our 
government ? 

Object of Genet's mission ? 

How was Genet received by the 
people ? With the highest demon- 
strations of regard for him and his 
republic. 

What did some of his acts in- 
fringe ? 

What acts in particular ? He fit- 
ted out vessels, and enlisted sol- 
diers, to fight with the British. 

Against whom, did he attempt to 
rouse the people ? Why ? 

Reauest of the president to the 
French government? The re- 
mit t 

How was W.'s declaration of 



neutrality regarded by Congress hi 
Dec. '93? 

Why was an order passed to pro- 
vide a navy in ^94 ? 

$ What law was passed concern- 
ing slavery ? 

How long had England been 
engaged in the slave trade, w lj&n •>. 
Jamestown was settled ? J Q yti*™ 
—^Conduct of the English govern- 
ment, in relation to slavery in this 
country ? 

What did Ms. prohibit in 1645 T 

What did they call the practice f 

What colonies prohibited the 
traffic in slaves before the year '89 f 

$ With what power did Congress 
anticipate a war, at this session ? 

What envoy soon negotiated a 
treaty with Britain ? , 

Meaning of envoy ? f\\\ wwV v vM*- 

To whom, was the sending of this 
envoy exceedingly disagreeable ? 

What was the success of Wayne 
in a battle with the Indians near 
the Miami ? 

How much more numerous were - 
the Indians than our men ? (/ (/*''-> 

$ In what state, was there an in- 
surrection in '94 ? 

What was the cause ? 

How long after Shays's rebel- 
lion ? y 

What may the insurrection in 
Pa. be denominated ? 

For what purpose, did W. then 
issue a proclamation^ 

With what effect ? 

What measure was then adopt- 
ed? 

Conduct of the insurgents, when 
Lee's army approached them ? 

§ What two members of the cab- 
inet resigned in '95 ? 

By whom, succeeded ? 

What majority of the senate ag- »« 
vised to ratify Jav's treaty fl.C' S'^ 

Who eensured Washington for 
signing that treaty ? 
Effect of Jay's treaty? 
§ What state was admitted into 



the Union after Kentucky ? 
How long? l t -V^V 



H 
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Krom what, was Ten. named 1* 

Which wayas Ten', from" Ky.?|£f 
from N. g. 1% 

$ What intention did Washing- 
ton signify, near the close of his 
second administration ? 

To whom, did he publish a vale- 
dictory address ? 

Of what religious denomination, 
were the French revolutionists ?& u 

Effect upon this country ? 

By whose writings, was infidelity 
extended at this time ? 

Meaning of Deist ? — of Atheist ? 
— of Infidelity ? 

Who urged the importance of 
encouraging manufactures under 
Washington ? 

What is said of learning since 
the adoption of the federal consti- 
tution? 

What have we done under Wash- 
ington as our leader ? 

In what, was W. first ? 

Where has he been the theme of 
eulogy? 

Wnat is said of his military suc- 
cesses? 

Character of his administration 
at home? — abroad? 



CHAPTER LXL— p.264. 

J. Adams's administration. Jef- 
ferson's administration. 

Who succeeded Pros. W. V ■ 

When was A. inaugurated 1 /)) 

What is said of the state of the 
country, during Washington's ad- 
ministration ? 

Can you mention some of the 
stupendous difficulties, that had 
been surmounted ? 

What, in some measure, shaded 
tail bright prospect ? 

On what branch of our com- 
merce, had the French made dep- 

1 - •? 



Whom had W. sent as minister 
to France, to supersede Mr. Mon- 
roe? 

What determination did the 
French republic announce to Gen. 
Pinckney ? 

What measure did Adams adopt 
upon the receipt of this intelli- 
gence ? 

' What did he advise Congress to 
repel ? 

For what, did Adams still have 
a desire ? 

How many envoys were then ap- 
pointed to treat with France ? X 

Do you recollect the namesof 
any of them ? 

Success of this mission ? 

What did the French demand, 
before they would acknowledge the 
envoys? <.)!<-,ah 

Wriat attempt was made when 
tribute was refused ? 

For what, did Congress then 
adopt more vigorous measures ? 

Who was appointed commander 
in chief against the French ? 

For what, did the French then 
express a willingness ? 
■ How many envoys were appoint- 
ed to settle the difficulties ? 3 

Do you recollect the nanteof ei- 
ther? 

Why did Henry decline gome 
on this mission ? On account of 
age and indisposition. 

Who was sent in his room ? 

In whose hand, did they find the 
French government ? 

In what year, was a treaty .of f - 
. peace formed with France ? / I ^ * 
) What was done with our army, 
raised to repel the French ? i *"> C f 

When did Washington die ? . / / } 1 

Where ? — At what are ? ^ / 

4 In what 'year, did tne city of 
Washington become the seat of 
government ? 

In what disfc 

Dimensions < 

On what river ? 

By what states, ceded to the U. 
8.? 



it district, is this city Hfi J * 
isions of Columbia? f u 
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Under what immediate govern- 
ment? 

$ Of what, had A.'s administra- 
tion been the subject during most 
of the time ? v 

What laws, passed in that 
period, were peculiarly obnox- 
ious? 

What power did the alien law 
give the president ? 

Design of the sedition law ? 

Whose election did these and 
other acts prevent ? i^U/vw^) 

& What was evident respecting 
infidelity, during Adams's adminis- 
tration f 

Where were infidel doctrines 
ably refuted ? 

To what, did infidels acknowl- 
edge, that religion was nectossa- 

Where did a revival of religion 
commence, toward the close ofthis 
period ? 

t Notb H. H. 

Extract from Mr. Jefferson's in- 
augural address. 

To an American patriot, scarce- 
ly any document will be found more 
interesting and important, than the 
addresses of our presidents to Con- 
gress; and of these, perhaps no 
part, in proportion to its length, is 
more important than the following 
Extract. 

" During the throes and convul- 
sions of the ancient world, during 
the agonizing spasms of infuriated 
man, seeking through blood and 
slaughter, his long lost liberty, it 
was not wqpderful, that the agita- 
tion of the billows should reach 
even this distant and peaceful shore ; 
that this should be more felt ana 
feared by some, and less by others ; 
and should divide opinions, as to 
measures of safety. ^ But every dif- 
ference of opinion is not a defer- 
ence of principle. (We are all Re- 
publicans ; we are "81 Federalists) 
If there be any among us, who 



Of what, does this seem to have 

sen the beginning ? 

How many colleges were there 



riod ? £> 



in N. E. at the clpse of this 
— How many S. of N. E. 

Can vou mention soi 
former f —- of the latter ? 

J Who succeeded J?re9. Adam J? 

In what year ? \ \ \ ^-^ 

How long was Mr. A. president *Y % 
j How much longer bad' Washing- " 
ton been president ? > ^t ^ T Jr 

Who became vice-president at 
the same time ? Q Wv*\ 

What was the most obvious dif- 
ference between Jefferson's ad- 
dresses to Congress and those of bis 
predecessors ? Theirs were speech- 
es: his, merely written messages. 

Name of the two great political 
parties at that time ? Republicans 
and Federalists. 

What did Mr. Jefferson say re- 
specting these names ? f 

would wish to dissolve this Union, 

£to change its Republican form, 
them stand undisturbed as mon- 
ents of the safety, with which 
error of opinion may be tolerated, 
where reason is left free to combat 
it. i I know indeed, that some hon- 
est men fear,Uhat a republican gov- 
ernment |annot be strong $ that this 
government is not strong enough, 
ut would tbe&onest patriot) in tne 
full tide of successful experiment, - 
abandon a government, which has 
so far kept us free and firm, on the 
theoretic and visionary fear, that 
this government, the world's best 
nope, may, by possibility, want en- 
ergy to preserve itself ? I trust not. 
I believe this, on the contrary, the 
strongest government on earth. I 
believe it the only one, where every 
man, at the call of the law, would 
fly to the standard of the law, and 
would meet invasions of the public 
order, as his own personal concern. 
Sometimes it is said, that man can- 
not be trusted with tne government 
of himself. Can he then be trast 
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If any wished to dissolve the 
union, how would he have them 
treated 1 

What government did he think 
the strongest ? 

To whom, should government 
exercise exafct justice t 

What sapuld we extend to all 
nations 1 

With whom, should we have en- 
tangling alliances ? < 

ed with the government of others ? 
Or have we found angels in the 
form of kings, to govern him ? Let 
history answer this question. Let 
us then with courage and confi- 
dence, pursue our own federal' and 
republican principles ; our attach- 
ment to union and representative 
government. 

" About to enter, fellow citizens, 
on the exercise of duties, which 
comprehend every thing dear and 
valuable to you, it is proper you 
should understand, what I deem 
the essential principles of our gov- 
ernment, and consequently ? those 
which ought to shape its administra- 
tion. I will compress them within 
the narrowest compass they will 
bear, stating the general principle, 
but not all its limitations. — Equal 
and exact justice (to all men, of 
whatever state or persuasion, re- 
ligious or political i— (peace, .com- 
merce, and honest/ friendship jwith 
all nations, entangling alliances 
„' with noneS — the support of the 
estate governments in all their rights, 
as the most competent administra- 
tions for our domestic concerns, and 
the surest bulwarks against anti- 
republican tendencies : — the pres- 
ervation of the general government 
in its whole constitutional vigor, as 
die sheet anchor of our peace at 
home, and safety abroad : — a jeal- 
ous care of the right of election by 
the people\ a mud and safe cor- 
rective of abuses, which are lopped 
oy the sword of revolution where 
peaceable remedies are unprovi- 



Of what should we haveajeai 
ous care ? 

What is the vital principle of re 
publics ? 

What taxes did Jefferson recom 
mend to have abolished ? 

How had a party regarded those 
taxes 1 

§ What state was admitted into . '"* 

the union next to Ten. ? LMvvV ' 

In what year JJJtflHow long ago ? J ^ p ^ 

ded : — kbsolule acquiescence in the 
decisions, of the majority! the vital 
principle of republics, frJm which 
there is no appeal but to force, the 
vital principle and immediate pa- 
rent of despotism j a well disci- 
plined militia, our best reliance in 
peace, and for the first moments 
of war, till regulars may relieve 
them : the supremacy of the civil 
over the military authority : — econ- 
omy in the public expense, that la- 
bor may be nghtly burdened : — the 
honest payment of our debts and 
sacred preservation of the public 
faith : — encouragement of agricul- 
ture, and of commerce as its Hand- 
maid $ the diffusion of information 
and arraignment of all abuses at 
the bar ot the public reason : free- 
dom of religion ; freedom of the 
press; and freedom of person, 
under the protection of the nabeas 
corpus : — and trial by juries impar- 
tially selected. These principles 
form the bright constellation, which 
has gone before us, and guided our 
steps through an age of revolution 
ana reformation. The wisdom of 
our sages, and blood of our heroes 
have been devoted to their attain 
ment : — They should be the creed 
of our political faith, the text of 
civic instruction, the touchstone, by 
which to tfy the services of those 
we trust; and should we wander 
from them in moment* of error or 
alarm, let us hasten to retrace our 
steps, and to regain the road, which 
alone leads to peace, libcrly and 
safety." 
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From "hat, did thi* »tate derive 
its name ? 7$4ji >wvv-yv. 

Who were the inhabitants of O. 
in '87? £*v0tloi*\0 

Who are the Moravians ? An 
excellent sect of Christians, most 
distinguished for missionary ef- 
forts. 

By what, was the settlement of 
O. retarded until *95 ? 

By whom, was peace effected ? 

By what emigrations, did the 
population then rapidly increase ? 

What do you recollect concern- 
ing the death of Gen. Hamil- 
ton? 

How long was Mr. Jefferson 
president ? | \ * **Vl 
*"d nis 5ec< 



When did I 



nd term com- 



s second 
mence ? (j *Jr<o+A4t± 

With which of the Barbary 
powers, did a war terminate that 
year ? 

How Iqng had that war contin- 
ued ? 2.tV-tA $L -s : * v k ~f ~ 

What aggressions' had the Tri- 
politans committed ? - 

What commodore had been 
sent into the Mediterranean in 
1803? PjjJ&L 

For what purpose T 
'. u-JWeaning of commodore? 

What captain soon joined Pre- 
ble in the snip Philadelphia ?♦ 

How came the Philadelphia to 
be captured? 

Who was 1 the leader in retaking 
and burning the Philadelphia ? 

With how many, men « 2l 

Where? fvUl 
MVhat became oQl^Tripolitans 
on board ? *jjf fcm*<A ' ■ 

Immediate effect of the flames ? 
• What injury occurred *o Deca- 
tur's party ? "U -^ C-U 

How wfere Bainbridge and his 
crew affected by this exploit ? 

How were tne people of the U. 
S. affected with the news of their 
sufferings ? 

§ Wno had recently usurped the 
Tnpolitan throne ?gk** *- *A*y> 
whom had Jebsuf murdered ? 



Whom else did Jessuf wish to 
murder ? 

Where did Hamet escape ? 

Who revived Hamei's hopes of 
regaining his kingdom ? 

Chief object of Eaton ? 

What desert did Hamet and Ea- 

How long nwasHheir march 1 
1000 miles. 

What town did Eaton take in 
Barca ? 4 / • \\-/ 

Which way isT)erae from Tri- 
poli^m About how far ? 

Answer of the Gov. of Derne, 
when summoned bv Eaton to sur- 
render ? My head or yours. 

What honorable appellation is 
sometimes given to Gen. Eaton 1 
Hero of Derne. 

Effect of Eaton's success upon 
Jessuf? 

"""" "With -whom did Jessuf then ne- 
gotiate a treaty ? Jj (\ v 

Effect of this treaty upon Eaton 
and Hamet ? 

Where did Hamet seek jedress ? 

What was the issue ? * <>*Xa lK- 

$ #ver what region, was a terri- 
torial government established in 
1806? 

Where is Michigan territory ? 

$ Who is supposed to have de- 
signed to form an empire, W. of 
the Atteghanies, in 1806 ? 

What was to be the capital 1 

For what crime, was he tried ? 

Why acquitted 1 

What other project is Burr sup- 
posed to have naa in'viejir 1 ? 

What was Dr. Ralhsay's opin- 
ion upon this subject ? That Burr's 
object was not known to others, 
but that probably he meant to in- 
vade Mexico. 

$ What powers had France and 
England involved in their conten- 
tion in 1806 J 

What did the U. S. endeavor to 
maintain towards the belligerents 1 
Respecting: what right, liad we 
long had a controversy with Brit- 
ain? 
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What did Britain claim ? 

Of what seamen, besides their 
own, did the British impress great 
numbers ? 

What Order in Council did the 
British issue in May, 1806 ? r 
1 Meaning of blockade? S> 3 Wi»Jj 

What decree did Bonaparte issue 1 
in the ensuing Nov. ? 

What was declared by the Ber- 
lin decree 1 

What trade did the British pro- 
hibit in 1807? 

§ What ship was attacked by the 
Leopard in 1807 ? — Where ? 

Commander of the C. ? 

By what, occasioned ? 

How many of our men were 
killed? J 

How many men were taken from 
the Chesapeak ? p 

Why did Barron make no resist- 
ance? 

What did Barron say to Capt. 
Humphreys, who came aboard to 
take out the men? The Chesa- 
peak is your prize. 

What did the officer reply ? No, 
I have obeyed my orders, and have 
nothing more to do with her. 

From whom, had Capt. Hum- 
phreys received those orders ? Ad- 
miral Berkeley. 

What waters did Jefferson for- 
bid the British armed vessels to 
occupy, till satisfaction should be 
made for this horrible outrage ? 

What redress was obtained? 
In the course of 3 or 4 years, the 
British acknowledged, that the at- 
tack was unauthorized by govern- 
ment, recalled Berkeley, promised 
| to make pecuniary reparation, and 

restored to the Chesapeak, the sur- 
viving seamen, that had been taken 
from Tier. But the most important 
redress, the punishment of Berke- 
ley or Humphreys, was never ob- 
tained. 

$ What places did the British 
Orders in Council declare to be as 
in a state of blockade ? 

What most important act was 
passed Dec. 22, 1W)7 ? .. 



Meaning of embargo t 

By whom, was passed the MLaa 
Decree ? 

What vessels did it declare de- 
nationalized ? 

$ What bad effect had party spirit 
during Jefferson's administration ? 
*- What tended to check infidelity 
and pollution ? 

Why did our trade make great 
advances about the year 1803 1 

What curtailed our trade 4 years 
after? 

From what, did our agriculture 
receive great encouragement ? 

What most important seminary 
was founded in 1808 ? 

How many families contributed 
more than 300,000 dollars to that 
institution ? 

By what, are a majority of the 
students more or less supported f 



CHAPTER KXH.—p. 287. 

Beginning of Madison's adminis 
tration. War with Britain, 
Capture of Detroit. Battle 
of Queenstown. Victories of 
Capts. Hull, Jones, Decatur and 
Bainbridge. 

Who succeeded Pres. Jefferson ?i '# '* 

When tf **)8ituation of the U. , .'' V 
S.? 

What great nations were at 
war? 

Tendency of their commercial 
edicts ? 

Under what other restrictions, 
were we suffering ? 

What had been the issue of eye* ; j 
ry effort to secure our rights ? §**■ l •' - 

What alternative was left to uj ? • 

Meaning of alternative ? $■ C V * *„ tjC 

$ What very important law was 
enacted three days before Madi- 
son's inauguration ? 

On what condition, did Mr. Ers- 
kine say, that the British would 
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exempt us from the Orders in 
Council? • Provided intercourse 
with Britain were allowed. 

Hdw did this affect the people ? 

How were they soon disappoint- 
ed? 

What indignity did Mr. JacJuon 
CCW offer to Mr. Madison ? *w*-vvfctr 

Consequence of that insult ? 

$ Between what English and 
American vessel, was there an 
engagement in 1811 ? 

Commander of the President ? 

On which part., was. the attack 
commenced ? J &$XKku 
7 -t V~ Which vessel greatly suffered ? 
'- v With what power, did Mr. Mad- 
ison say, in 1811, that we were in 
danger of war ? — Why ? 

Where was there a battle with 
the Indians Nov. 7, 1811 ? 

How long ago ? 

Where is Tippacanoe ? 

Which way from N. Y. city ? 

Commander of our men ? 

Who commenced the attack ? 

At what time ? Just before day. 

Why were not our forces imme- 
diately crushed ? Expecting an at- 
tack, they slept with their arms, in 
the order of battle. 

Op which side, was victory ? 

Who had instigated the Indians 
to hostilities ? An Indian, who pre- 
tended to be a prophet. 

Effect of this defeat upon the 
prophet's character ? Ruinous. 

$ What state was admitted into 
the union in 1812 ? 

To what, was the name Louisi- 
ana previously applied ? To that 
vast region, that Ges between the 
Mississippi, Mexico, the Pacific 
and the forty-ninth degree of N. 
Lat. 

By what power, was that region 
ceded to the U. S. ? - 

How lone ago ? 

During whose administration ? 

At what price ? 

How large is this region, com- 
pared with the rest of the U. S. ? 
About the same size. 



$ What measure, preparatory to 
a war with Britain, was adopted in 
1812? 

In what month of that year, was 
war declared ? 

First and principal reason, stated 
for the declaration ? 

Can you recollect either of the 
other reasons ? 

What name has sometimes been 
given to this war ? The war of im- 
pressments. 

Who solemnly protested against 
the declaration? 

To what part of the country, 
did the'greatest proportion of these 
belong f To New England. 

By whom, was the war generally 
commended ? — censured ? 

J What want was most power- 
fully felt at the commencement of 
the war?-— Why? 

For what purpose, was General 
Hull sent to Detroit ? 

Civil office of HuU 1 r 

In what state is Detroit ? 

Which way from Albany ? 

What disaster soon followed ? 

For what crimes was he tried ? 

For which, condemned V 

Why recommended to mercy ? 

By whom, pardoned ? 

(For what splendid achieve- 
ments, was this war distinguished ? 

By whom, commenced f 

What frigate did Captain Hull 
command ? 

Do you recollect the name of 
the captain or frigate, that he cap- 
tured ? 

Vessel captured by the Essex ? 

$ Who was commander in chief 
of our army 1 

Toward the invasion of what 
province, was Dearborn's attention . 
early turned ? 

Where did a number of our men 
attack the British, Oct. 13 ? 

Between what lakes, is Queens- 
town ? — To which, nearest ? 

Which way from Niagara falls t 

Issue of the battle of Q. ? 
I Occasion of that surrender f 
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$ Issue of an engagement between 
the Wasp and Frolic ? 

Which was superior in point of 
force? -t-VwC>, >> l« 
Commander of the V^asp 7 
By what ship were botn captur- 
ed the same day ? 

$ Issue of a battle between the 
U. S. frigate and the Macedonian ? 
Commander of the U. S»? 
For what, did Decatur's nien con- 
tribute ^800 ? 

•—"What brave exploit had D. per- 
formed a few years before ? 

§ Second vessel captured by the 
Constitution ? — Where 1 " 

Who was Jhen captain of the Con- 
stitution ? , •* 

Why did Bainbridge burn the 
Java? 

$ Issue of the battle of French- 
town ? V. 

Near what part of I^ake Erie, is 
Frenchtowh? )\X\^' 

By whom, were most of {he pris- 
oners perfidiously killed ? 

$ Issue of an engagement be- 
tween the Hornet andthe Peacock ; ? 
Captain of the Hornet ? 
How many seamen sunk witfi 
the Peacock? { *$ 

y When did ^frTWadison enter 
upon his second term of office ? 

Who offered to mediate between 
us and Britain ? 

How many commissioners did 
we send to Russia ? 3 

«, Capital of Upper Canada ? , . 
* On what lake 1 \£f What part ? ,. 
Issue of an attack upon Vork ? 
With what effect, did the British 
attack Sackett's Harbor in 1813 ? 
$ Issue of an engagement be- 
tween the Chesapeak and Shan- 
non? 
Commander of the Chesapeak ? 
Fate of Lawrence ? 
Last order of Lawrence ? 
y Issue of a battle between the 
Argus and the Pelican ? 
Which vessel belonged to us ? 
$ By what vessel, was the Brit- 
ish Boxer captured ? 
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Commander of the Enterprise f 

Fate of Burrows ? 

§ Success of Commodore Perry 
in attacking the British fleet ?. 
kiDn what lake ? 
»How many vessels *did he take ? 

In what words, did he announce 
his victory ? 

y Issue of' an engagement be- 
tween Gen. Harrison and Gen. 
Proctor near Detroit ? _JT § 
—TWhat important |>lace was then 
retaken from the British ? 

Distinguished Indian chief in that 
battle ? 

Character of Tecumseh ? 

What put an end to the Indian 
war in that quarter ? 

For what, did the operations in 
the N. W. and Perry's victory pre 
pate the way ? 



fjWhat orevented ? 
J*To 



'o what did the campaign of 
1813 give rise, among the people ? 
t^ How was the mediatorship of 
Alexander treated by the British ? 

What did the prince regent offer 1 

Who was the prince regent ? 
The oldest son of George IIL 

Why so called ? Because he ex- 
ercised the royal office, while bis 
father was livmg. 

What did be become, when his 
father died? King. 

How did our government treat 
the prince regent's offer? 

What southern tribe of Indians 
commenced hostilities in August, 
1813 ? 

At whose instigation ? 

What general was sent to subdue 
them? 

With what success ? 

What battle put an end to the 
wart 

How long had it continued ItV* ■: ' 
, y In whose favor did the battles 
of Chippewa and Niagara result ? 

Who laid siege to Fort Efie, m 
August ? * 

Vs What was the issue I 
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CHAPTER LXHI.— p. 315. 



Caoturt of Washington city. 
Defence of Baltimore. Mac- 
donough's victory. Defence of 
Plattsburg. Hartford Conven- 
tion. Defence of New- Orleans. 
Treaty of Ghent. Monroe's 
administration. J. Q. Ad- 
ams's, administration. Clos- 
ing reflections. 

What was the success of the Brit- 
ish in their attempt upon Washing- 
ton city ? • * a ' i p .^ 

By whom, commanded ? ' '^ y . 

What most disgraceful actions 
did he there perform ? 

To wnom, has the taking and 
burning of W. been considered as 
exceedingly disgraceful ? To both 
the British and Americans. 

What good appears to have re- 
sulted from it ? It probably con- 
duced to hasten peace. 

How ? By uniting the Ameri- 
cans in the war, and thus discour- 
aging the British from prosecuting 
it. 



captured or destroyed almost the 
whole British fleet. 

How many men did Prevost 
lose? T¥tr1 

§ Why were enlistments in N. E. 
comparatively few % ? The people 
were opposed to the war. 

From what api>rehension, was 
there great dissatisfaction ? 

What crisis did some fear ? 

What legislature acted upon this 
subject ? 

For what purpose did that legis- 
lature then appoint delegates ? 

What other states followed this 
*y,|l example ? 

Where did the delegates meet ? 

Upon what, did they dwell in 
their report ? 

Can you recollect some of the al- 
terations, which they recommended 
to be made in the constitution ? 

What prevented the calling of 
another convention ? 

$ In what month and year, did 
the British invade Louisiana ? 

By whom, commanded ? 

Who was our commander at 
New-Orleans ? 



§ Success of the British in an at- . With what forces, did Packen- 
mpt upon Baltimore ! ■' v< f J l ham attack Jackson ? J 1 tTr^ 



Fate of Ross? 

§ On what place did Gov. Pre- 
vost make a descent, Sept. 1814 ? 

With what force i-Hf* |Lri 

Who was then our eommanaer at 
Plattsburg? / 

Near what lake, is Plattsburg T0 

In what state ? f 

Which way from Montreal Uh 
from Albany and N. Y. ? 

Who was our commander on 
Lake Champlain ? 

What two attacks were made 
upon our forces nearly at the same 
time? 

Which forces were superior? 
The British, on both elements. 

What was the issue ? Most dis- 
astrous to the British, and most 
glorious to us. 

Saccess of Macdoneugh? He 



When was the battle of N. ? 

Issue of that battle ? 

Loss of the British? 

Fate of Packenham and Gibbs ?~ 

Loss on our part ? 

§ Where was a treaty of peace 
formed about that time between the 
U. S. and Britain ? .> / 

In what country, is Ghent ? yjjjj 

Which way from Calais ? 

When was this treaty ratifi 

How long after war was de- 
clared ? L ^ K ^j, \ j 

Upon what important subjects 
was the treaty silent ? 

For what, did it provide ? 

Who welcomed the return ot 
peace? 

$ What other war was terminat- 
ed by treaty, soon after the war 
with Britain? 
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Who had commenced this war 7 

On what pretence 7 

Who dictated this treaty with 
Algiers? 

Three most important articles 
of this treaty? 

$ For what purpose, was a con- 
vention signed at London. July 3, 
1815 7 

How was this received by many 
in this country 7 — Why 7 

$ Which of our frigates was tak- 
en by the British, just before the 
ratification of the treaty of Ghent 7 

Commander of the President 7 

How many British ships were 
taken by the Americans near the 
same time 7 Jl 

$ What wasjtne capital of the U. 
fl. bank, incorporatea in 1816 7 

"What state was received into the 
onion in 1816 7 ^^K& 

In what war, was IndjpP^lhe 
scene of many battles anrrrepreda- 
donsf 

$ Cause of the most noticeable 
change of manners during- Madi- 
son's administration 7 — Remedy 7 

Can you mention some of the 
most important religious facts dur- 
ing this period 7 

What crippled commerce during 
this period t 

Cause of extensive bankrupt- 
cies t 

Can you recollect any thing re- 
specting our agriculture, during 
this period 7 

For what, were extensive facto- 
ries established 7 

Effect of the peace upon manu- 
facturing companies 7 

What is said of a considerable- 
portion of them 7 

What was our population at the 
#lose of this period 7 

By what, were some literary in- 
stitutions seriously affected 7 

What literary institutions con- 
tinued on the whole, to increase 7 

Can you mention the names of 
Some of the most important semi- 
naries Jbunded in that period 7 
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} Who succeeded ^res. Ma, 
son 7 — When inaugurated 7 / £ 

In what respects, was the cout 
trythen more prosperous than in 

Can you mention some particu- 
lars, in which, it was not prosper- 
ous in 1817 7 ^ 

What states did Monroe visit 
that season 7 

What was his particular object 7 

What state was added to the 
union Dec. 1817 7 

What three states lie direetiy ; 
east of Mississippi 7 /v "y C- J # - 

What Indians ceded to the V. S. '* 
a large tract of land in 1801 7 

$ By what forces, were a num- 
ber of adventurers driven from A- 
melia Island in 1817 7 

Where is Amelia Island 7 Near 
the S. E. corner of Georgia. 

Object of those adventurers 7 

Under what authority, did they 
pretend to act 7 

Mention some 'of the most im- 
portant laws, enacted by Congress 
the ensuing winter. 

$ State, admitted into the union 
in 1818 7 

From what, does that state de- 
rive its name 7 

Which way is H. from Ind. 7 — 
from the N. W. territory 7 

What great bay with its coasts, 
did Monroe visit in 1818 7 

With what power, did he and the 
senate ratify a treaty, the same 
year? 

Success of a war against the 
Seminole Indians in 1818 7 

Commander in that war 7 
— ~What measures of his caused 
<£reat dissatisfaction among the 
American people 7 

$ With what nation, was a con- 
vention ratified in 1819 7 

What country did Spain cede to 
us, the same year 7 

What territorial government was 
formed in 1819 7 

Which side of the Mississippi 7 

Principal difference between 
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■tates and territories'! States 
choose their own governors and 
send members to Congress ; which 
is not the case with territories. 

What part of the country did 
Monroe visit in 18191 

§ State admitted into the union 
in 18191 

How is Al. bounded E. and W.I 

What state had exercised juris- 
diction over this territoryl 

At how much an acre did Ga. 
sell 25,000,000 acres of this land! 

On what ground was the sale 
impeached at a subsequent meeting 
of the legislature! 

What was done with the record 
of the sale 1 

To whom did Gai. cede all her 
western territory in 18021 

What act did Congress pass in 
favor of the former purchasers 1 

Meaning of reimburse? literal 
meaning! To put into the purse 
again. 

§ In what year, did Maine be- 
come a state 1 

To what state had it been pre- 
viously attached! 

Why did not Maine become a 
state in 1785 or 18021 

What state was added to the 
onion in 18211 

What four states lie wholly to 
the east of Missouri! 

Why was not Mo. made a state 
in 1819! 
— "*" § At what ratio was the repre- 
sentation in Congress fixed in 
1821 or »22! 

Where was a territorial govern- 
ment established in 1822! 

To what was the name Florida 
first given! 

First visitant of the actual terri- 
tory of Florida! 

By whom was Florida transfer- 
red to us! 

To whom was it delivered in 
1821! 



JhAaW* 



§ Who succeeded Pres. Monroe . 

When! tl L ^ 

What controversy marked the 
commencement of his administrs 
tion! 

What was the origin! 

On what condition did the U. S. 
agree to extinguish the Indian title 
to the lands within the limits of 
Georgia! 

Could the land be all purchased 
of the Indians! Why! 

By whom, on the part of the 
Indians, was the treaty concluded 
in Feb.t 

How did the Creeks treat M'ln- 
tosh!-- The treaty! * 

Conduct of Gov. Troup! 

Who was sent to protect the 
Creeks! 

How was the difficdty at last 
settled! 

§ For what is July 4, 1826, mem- 
orable! 

Most interesting subject before 
Congress in 1828! 

Meaning of tariff? 

Object of this revision! 

To whom was the bill passed, 
unsatisfactory! 



CHAPTER LXIV.— p. 846. 

Jackson's administration. V** 
Buren's administration. Ham* 
son*s administration. 

When was President Jackson, 
inaugurated! I < '* % 

What was tne condiflon of the 
United States at this time! 

What is said of the revenue! 
Of agriculture, commerce, and 
manufactures! 

What resolution did Jacksoa 
express at his inauguration! 
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How soon was the work of re- 
i form commenced! 

Who were removed from of- 
ficel 

How many postmasters within a 
year! V}\ 

••^WTiat was (he president charged 
^yith usurping! * By whom! 
J^Vhat right did they suppose the 
constitution gave him in respect to 
removals! 

By whom was the course of die 
president justified! 

For what did ' they maintain 

that the power of removal was 

,given! 

*f^*How were the appointments of 

the president treated by Congress! 

To how many terms did Jackson 
recommend that the service of the 
chief magistrate should be limited! 

How would he dispose of the 
surplus revenue! 

How did he regard the United 
States Bank! 

What other subjects besides the 
U. S. Bank gave birth to spirited 
debates in Congress! 
" r~ Which of these was particularly 
embarrassing! 

In what state were the Chero- 
kees! 

What did Georgia claim! 

What did she authorize! 
' " What had encouraged hereto do 
this! 

Conduct of several missionaries 
when warned to quit the Indian 
| territory! 

What was the consequence! 
I By what court were the claims 

^©ftfeorgia set aside! 
" \ What laws did the Supreme 
Court pronounce null and void! 

Why were net the missionaries 
released! 

How long after this decision did 
they continue in confinement! 

What led to their release! 

In what year were the Chero- 



kees removed beyond the Missis* 
sippi! ) ( « ' 

By wnat commander! 

What opinion respecting the U. . 
S. Bank was expressed in the re- 
port to the house of representa- 
tives! — to the senate! ^^^ 

What is said of the constitutional 
power of Congress to incorporate 
a bank! 

Why did not the bill to renew / 
the charter of the U. S. Bank be- / v 
come a law! / 

Meaning of veto ? --* 

What was predicted as the 
necessary consequence! ? 

In whose administration was , 
the internal improvement potic^l ;■* 
begun! ' *" 

- Under whose was it continued! 

Why was it supposed that Gen. 
Jackson would follow the example 
of his predecessors in this respect*! 

What was his conduct! 

To what were the president 
and his cabinet compelled to 
yield! 

What caused the dissolution of 
Jackson's cabinet in 1831! 

With what European govern* 
ment was a treaty signed the 
same year! 

By whom! 

How much did France agree to 
pay the United States! 

In satisfaction for what! 

In how many annual instalments 
was the money to be paid! \, 

Meaning of instalment? 

What proportion of the just 
claims of American citizens were 
thus satisfiedl 

What. Indians commenced hos- 
tilities in 1832? 

On which border of the United 
States! 

Under what chief! 

What was the result! 

What epidemic prevailed in the 
summer of 1832? 
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Meaning of epidemic? 

State of the finances at the close 
ef this year! 

What state pronounced some of 
the acts of Congress unconstitu- 
tional andVqid! 

To what diHthese acts relate! 

Cbnatactof the president on this 
occasion^"- 

What determination did this 
proclamation evince! 

For what will it long be ad- 
mired! 

What effect had it upon the 
people of South Carolina! 

What was issued in reply to it! 

By whose direction! 

Who was then governor of South 
Carolina! Mr. Hayne. 

For what purpose were volun- 
teers to be raised! 

The assembly of what state 
made an appeal to the magnanimity 
and patriotism of South Carolina! 

Who was the author of the com- 
promise bill! 

What was its design! 

Of what was it the means! 

When did Gen. Jackson enter 
upon his second term! 

Who became Vice President at 
the same time! 

What part of the U. S. did the 
president visit the next summer! 

How was he received by all 
parties! 

Two -most important topics in 
his message to Congress in Dec! 

Why was not the first instal- 
ment of the French indemnity paid 
when it became due! 

Conduct of the president in con- 
sequence! 

Whose act was the removal of 
the government funds from the U. 
B. Bank! 

Why had Mr. Duane been re- 
moved from office! 

By whom was his place sup- 



Which house of Congress voted 
the reasons of the secretary of the 
treasury unsatisfactory! 

Which house virtually approved 
of the removal of the deposit*! / 

What distinguished patriot died 
May 20, 1834! Where! 

What did the president recom- 
mend in respect to the French in 
Dec, 1834! 

What conduct of the French led 
to this! 

What was the recommendation 
of the president, considered in its 
practical effects! 

What was the opinion of Con- 
gress as to the expediency of re- 
prisals on French property! 

When were our diplomatic rela- 
tions with France resumed! 
"""""What was strongly urged! 

Law of 1836 respecting the sur- 
plus revenue! 

When had Jackson recommen- 
ded such a distribution! 

When was the territory of Wis- 
consin established! * X ^ «- 



territory 



How is Wisconsin 
bounded! 

What two states were admitted 
into the union the same year! 

Subject of controversy between 
Ohio and Michigan! 

On what condition did Michi- 
gan come into the union! 

How is Michigan bounded!— 
Arkansas! r 

What instructions were contain- 
ed in the special circular of 18361 

When did president Jackson 
send his last message to Congress! 

To what bill had he given a re- 
luctant approval! 

What is said of the management 
of the government funds By the 
£tate banks! 

T For what had the president 
been censured by an act of the 
senate! 

When! 
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. How long did the obnoxious act 

1 stand on the journal of the. senate ! 

i Describe the mode of carrying 

the expunging resolution into et- 

Who was chosen president in 
18371 

Who was chosen vice president! 

By whom was Johnson elected! 

Why! 

What is said respecting the 
events of Jackson's administra- 
tion? 

What of his measures'? 

What is left to the future his- 
torian ! 

Who were disappointed by 
Pres. Van Buren's inaugural ad- 
dress ! 

What is said of its temper! 

What hope did it induce! 

How did Mr. Van Buren attempt 
to conciliate the South! 

When appeared Gen. Jackson's 
farewell address! 

In what condition did he say 
be left the people of this country! 

Who were not prepared to ad- 
mit this! ( 

What, in their view, had his 
pleasures caused! 

' Can yqu mention any of these 
measures! 

What is said of the monetary 
state of the country soon after the 
adjournment of Congress! 

In what city was the pressure 
verv severely felt! 

What institution furnished, tem- 
porary relief! 

•Amount of failures in New York 
city by the 8th of April! 

For what purpose was a com- 
mittee sent to Washington! 

Of how many did it consist!^ 

What circular did they desire 
the president to rescind! 

What instructions did they wish 
to have given to the collectors of 
the revenue! 



What did they wish the presf. 
dent to call! 

Success of this commission! 

What request was granted! 

With what effect! 

What took place in New York 
two days after the return of the 
committee! 

Conduct of the other banks in 
the United States! 

Of what was this suspension 
the result! 

For what did the president is- 
jue a proclamation May 15! 
^How long after the return of the 
committee from Washington! / . 

What had forced the president 
to call an extra session of Con- 
gress! 

What was the condition of the 
deposit banks! 

For what dues was specie still 
required! 

What causes did the president 
assign for the pecuniary distress 
of the country! 

What divorcement did he advise! 

What means of immediate re- 
lief! 

What was proposed Jt>oth by the 
president and the secretary of the 
treasury! 

In whose custody was the rev- 
enue to be placed! Where! 

Subject to whose control! 

What is this plan for managing 
the revenue generally called! The 
sub-treasury scheme. 

Two principal measures adopted 
by Congress at this extra session! 

By v/hich house was the sub- 
treasury bill rejected at this time! 

What causes did the opposition 
assign for the pecuniary embarrass- 
ments of the country! 

When was the ^iub-treasury 
scheme again recommended by the 
president! 

Event of the duel 
Graves and Cillcy ! 
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For what was a demand made 
from every quarter 1 

What penalty was annexed to 
die law passed soon after 1 

When were specie payments re- 
sumed throughout the union 1 

How long had they been sus- 
pended 1 

What banks again refused to 
pay specie the next year 1 

What banks continued to pay 
specie 1 

Why was there a deficiency in 
- 4he.vaults of the American banks 1 

Why was specie exported 1 

What, for some weeks, pre- 
vented the organization of the 
house of representatives, in Dec, 
18391 

On what ground were die New 
Jersey members who had certifi- 
cates denied their seats"! 

How many seats were thus con- 
tested 1 

On what ground did the five 
members, who had no certificates 
from the governor of New Jersey, 
claim their seats 1 

Who was at length appointed 
chairman'? 

With what result 1 

What resolution was lost, Dec. 
201 

For how long had New Jersey 
but one representative in Con- 
gress 1 

What candidates Were at length 
qualified 1 

How did this act appear to a 
portion of the American people 1 

When did the Harrisburg con- 
vention assemble 1 

For what purpose 1 

Who were nominated 1 

When was passed the sub-treas- 
•rybilll 

now may ffeis measure be re- 
garded 1 * 

By whom was it pointedly re- 
sisted and condemned 1 



What <iid Mr Van Buren stoke 
ou tli is measure, and others con- 
nected with it 1 



CHAPTER LXV.— p. 376. 

Harrison's and Tyler's Administra- 
tions. Polk's Administration. 

When did Harrison become pres- 
ident J% L l 

The doctrine* of which political 
party did he approve 1 

What rumor was soon spread 
through the nation 1 

When did President Harrison 
die 1 

How long was he president 1 

Who was his legitimate succes- 
sor 1 

To what office had Tyler been 
elected 1 

For what had President Harrison 
issued a proclamation just before his 
death 1 

What was die first measure adopt- 
ed by this extra session 1 

Object of this system 1 

On what condition 1 

Second measure adopted 1 

Great object of the session 1 

Why was not a national bank es- 
tablished 1 — Meaning of vetoed ? 

How were these vetoes received 1 

Who of President Tyler's cabinet ■ 
resigned in consequence 1 

Population of the U. S. in 18401 

What has been the ratio of gain 
for the last ten years 1 

What ratio of representation was 
adopted 1 

What distinguished statesman re- 
signed his seat in the Senate March, 
18421 , . 

When did the U. S. exploring 
expedition return 1 
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How long had it been absent 1 
What discovery are they supposed 
10 have made 1 — In what latitude 
and longitude 1 

What did they survey during their 
absence 1 

What is said of the results of the 
expedition ? 

With what European nation was 
an important treaty made in 1842 1 

What was thus settled 1 
HFrom which of the British prov- 
inces does this boundary separate 
the state of Maine 1 

Name usually given to this treaty 1 
The treaty of Washington. 

How long had difficulty existed 

in respect to the N. E. boundary 1 

By whom were the negotiations 

conducted on the part of the English 

government 1-r-of the U. S. 1 

How are the revenues of this 
country chiefly raised 1 

Design of the tariff of 1842 1— 
Meaning of tariff ? 

How do high duties protect home 
manufactures 1 They raise the price 
of foreign manufactures, so that home 
manufactures of the same kind can 
be sold at a profit. 

Why was the bankrupt law of 
1841 repealed 1 

For what purpose was Mr. Cush- 
ingsent to China in 1842 1 

Why did President Tyler visit 
Boston the same year 1 

What tragical event occurred 
March 2,18431 
Describe the accident. 
Candidates for presidenTand vice 
president nominated by the whig 
convention of May, 1844 l^by the 
democratic convention 1 

With what success did Mr. Gush- 
ing negotiate with the Chinese 1 

How were our relations with 
China affected by this treaty 1 

What resolution passed the House 
of Representatives Jan. 23 1845? 



n was, President Polk inau- 

*- ( ••/ V^ 

lohg ha<J flUv Tyler been 

nt? H "] ' ' 

t. • «v«. — : _r •» • 



What members were generally in 
favor of the admission of 1 exas ? 

Who succeeded Mr. Tyler as 
president of the U. S. 1 

When was „ President Polk inau- 
gurated 1 

How • 
president 1 

What were' the views of Presi- 
dent Polk as to a national bank! 

Of what kind of a tariff was be 
in favor ? — to what opposed 1 

What did he advocate 1 

What opinion did he express in 
reference to our title to Oregon 1— 
to what parallel of latitude 1 

How is Oregon bounded 1 

When did Gen. Jackson die 1 

How logg after he left the presi«— — - 
dency 1 " ,- 

To what v did the topics of chief 
interest in the message of Dec. 1845 
relate 1 

What did he say had been ac- 
cepted by Texas 1 

What remained to consummate 
the annexation ! 

What did he say in respect to our 
relations with Mexico since the last 
session 1 

How had Mexico treated Mr. 
Slidelll 

For what had Mr. S. been ap- 
pointed 1 

Where had he ordered the army 
in Texas to take a position 1 

When had ineffectual attempts 
been made to settle the Oregon 
question 1 

Nature of the difficulty in respect 
to Oregon'! It was claimed by both 
England and the U. S. 

What agreement did the two na- 
tions make in 1818 1 

What was done in 1827 1 

On what condition might this joint 
occupancy of Oregon be terminated 1 

Advice of the president in reaped 
to the matter 1 
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In that case, what must be done 
at the expiration of the year 1 

In what did he recommend an 
alteration 1 — on what ground 1 

Mention the objections to the ad- 
mission of Texas. 

Were they sufficient to prevent 
its final annexation 1 

Where, in the winter of 1845-6, 
was Gen. Taylor ordered to con- 
centrate his forces 1 
' What was established at Point 
Isabel 1 

How far was Point Isabel from 
the encampment opposite Matamo- 
ras'* 3^ Ofr-^U* 

On what river is Matamoras 1— 
on which side T **>•< *■ *" 

Where is the Nueces 1 

Who claimed the Nueces as the 
boundary of their territory 1 

How, then, did they consider the 
occupation of the left bank of the 
Rio Grande by Gen. Taylor 1 As 
an invasion of Mexico, and a com- 
mencement of war. 

Boundary claimed by Pres. Polk 1 
The Rio Grande. 

What notice was given to Taylor 
by Gen. Ampudia 1 

What by Gen Arista, April 24 1 

Which party made an attack the 
same day 1 — with what result 1 

What battles were fought May 
8th and 9th 1 

Result of these engagements 1 

Where were P. and'R. 1 Be- 
tween Matamoras and Point Isa- 
bel. 
\ How many more men, had the 

Lf ° Mexicans than the Americans 1 

What Mexican officer was cap- 
tured 1 

American loss in both battles 1 — 

Mexican ?Y * V. 

The services of how many volun- 
teers did Congress soon authorize 
the president to accept T 

For what were measures adopted 
at the same time 1 



What was declared to exist by 
the proclamation of the president 1 

By whose act 1 

Most prominent topic of discus- 
sion in Congress this winter 1 

What did Congress authorize the 
president to do 1 

When was the notice given 1 

What was it feared might be the 
practical effect of such notice 1 

JVhat was the result ? The dif- 
ficulty was amicably adjusted. 

Wnat parallel of latitude was 
agreed on as the northern limit of 
our possessions in Oregon 7 

How far south of jfhe one wjiich 
had been claimed % k ' *', A 

What do you know of James 
Smithson 1 

How large a legacy did James 
Smithson leave to the U. S. 1 

For what purpose 1 

Fate of the bill to indemnify citi- 
zens of the U. S. for French spoli- 
ations 1 

When had these spoliations oc- 
curred 1 

What was abandoned by the tar- 
iff of 18461 

How long had it been the policy 
of our nation to protect its own 
manufactures 1 

Which party was opposed to the 
protective policy 1 

When was California subjugated 1 
—By whom ? — Bound California 

Wiio declared himself governor 
of California 1 

By whose authority 1 

When was Santa Fe taken 1 

Of what is it the capital 1 

Onwhiph side, of the Rio Grande 
is it! i. ' < < 

Which way is it from Norfolk 
and Nashville 1 .«/-! : V 

Who proclaimed himself govern- 
or of New Mexico 1 

Who captured Monterey in Mex- 
ico 1 — Which way is it.from Mon- 
terey in California 1 1$ % - v - 
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'What is Mid, of the capture of 
Monterey! "S J 7 

Which arrirf was largest ! 

Whole law 1 

To what was the message of De- 
cember, 1846, chiefly devoted 1 

Mention some of the wrongs which 
we had received from Mexico. 

Was it clear that these wrongs 
presented a jnst cause for war ! 

How was the resort to arms re- 
garded by the opposers to the ad- 
ministration 1 

Whose duty was it to decide pn 
the time, mode and manner of re- 
dress to be had from Mexico 1 

What order had the president 
given in respect to Santa Anna! 
— Whyl 

How was this act of the president 
regarded by the people 1 

Who was Santa Anna ! A for- 
merpresident of Mexico, who had, 
a liffle before, been banished. 

How did Santa Anna afterwards 
act* 

What states were admitted into 
the Union in 1846 1 At . -\ ■' 

Of how many stares aid fhe'Amer- 
ican Union then consist ! ' 

Most exciting subject before the 
second session of the 29th Con- 
gress! 

From what territory did the Wil- 
mot Proviso exclude slavery ! 

Fate of the resolution ! — of the 
proviso 1 

Who was the inventor of the mag- 
netic telegraph ! 

Where was it first set up 1 



How long has this land been in* 
habited by white people ! 

How great is the uniformity of 
character in the people of the Uni- 
ted States 1 

Between whom does a marked 
distinction exist 1 

17 
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Mention the principal religions 
denominations in the United States, 
at present. 

What is said of infidelity 1 

Of what is there danger ! 

In what does the commerce of die 
United States consist ! 

Principal articles of export 1 

Who are the greatest carriers of 
these! 

, What proportion of the shipping 
of the United States do they own ! 

Where grow our great staples ! 
— Meaning of staples ? 

What nation receives the largest 
portion of our exports ! — What na- 
tions next 1 

What do we receive from Brit- 
ain 1 — China 1 — Russia 1 

What is said of die balance of 
trade between this country and 
Britain 1 

How is agriculture beginning to 
be regarded! 

What proportion of the males 
over ten years of age are engaged 
in agricultural pursuits ! 

What employments draw away 
"hands from agriculture 1 

What is said of the variety of our 
manurectures! 

About bow many persons were 
engaged in manufactures in 1840 ! 
— llow many more than in 1820 ! 

Population of the United States 
in 1840! /> ff$\(>£C. , 

How many slaves 1 i » ,* > > > ■' 

What is said of the longevfty'of 
the colored race ! 

About how many deaf and dumb 
persons are there in this country ! £ £ „ v 
— blind ! — idiots and insane ! f > t t ^^ 

To what is die education of youtn 
essential! — With what intimately 
connected! 

What is the present state of our 
literary institutions ! 

How many universities and col- % 
leges were there in 1840 !— Pri- / / } 
raary and common schools ! *» "*" \ ' s "* 
I 
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Number of scholars, in all the 
schools 1 |, jf{ k\ H| ij 

Nomber of persons employed in 
the learned -professions, and eugi- 

For what \i America indebted to 
the influence of science and educa- 
tion 1 

What is said of our means of na- 
tional prosperity 1 

What are mentioned as facilita- 
ting foreign and domestic trade 1 

What is necessary, in order that 
the greatest blessings may be ours 1 



MUcdUuuima Question*. 

N*7. . 

^— - Two most important offices sus- 
tained by Washington 1 

Who was the third president of 
the U.S.I > .■-.. 

Who commanded the Philadel- 
phia when she was run aground 
and captured near Tripoli 1<f? « * 

Vast country ceded to the U,. S. 
by France in 18031. ^ 

'** l •'Fourth president of the U. S. 1 
Success of Gen. Ross in attach- 
ing Washington in 1814 1 • K 

Where did Gen. Jackson gain a 
most glorious victory in 1815 1 

Fifth president of the U. S. 1 
( What tremendous revolution com- 
menced in Europe in 1789 tv* 
Who was Jessuf 1 
Which of our frigates did the 
-British attack in 1807 1 •; - , ; 
Wlio captured the Guerriere 1jft»< 
Who was Dearborn 1 
* From whom was Y6rk taken in 
. 18131 *• \ 

What governor of Canada made 
. a descent on Pittsburgh in 1814 1 
Who was Packeuham 1 
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What president visited the N. E. 
States in 18171 ,(/&* r. ^L^ f~ 

Who was Genet 1<t v* - * '< VU. 

For what purpose did Adams 
constitute Washington commandef 
in chief of the American forces,? , 

WhowasHametl -'. < 7T ^ . M 

In what year was JLouisiana ced- 
ed to the U # S. 1 / yd 4 

What general was triedTor trea- 
son, cowardice, and unomcer-like 
conduct, soon after the surrender 
of Detroit 1 'HvJA. 

Who capturedlhe British fleet on 
Lake Erie 1 fiijsAA t « >' u. 

Who was Macfonou^iU ,v/ *. J <* ' 

In what battle did Packeaham 
attack Jackson 1 t>Y <. w- t * W) i 

What French minister fitted one 
vessels, and enlisted soldiers in S. 

For what purpose were Ellsworth, 
Davie, and Murray sent to France 
in 17991 {. : », +c . »A »\. - *^ 

What American general accom- y - 
panied Hamet across the desert of • 
Barcal .^ K * ; 

To what was the embargo of 1812 
preparatory 1 lC f • V 

■ Where did Macdonough capture 
oh destroy almost the wlpole of a 
British fleet 1 . • / ** , *>* 

For what is Ghent noted 1 '-« v « * a 

Widi whom did Jay negotiate* a . « -I 
treaty in 1795 1 ^ •» ; - * -~ "*-*•>% 

Wonderful exploit of Decatur 
near Tripoli 1 • 

In what respect did Eaton revive 
the hopes of Hamet 1 . - ( 

To which of our presidents did 
Mr. Jackson offer an indignity tjf^dtv- 

On what lake did Com. Perry 

nture a British fleet 1 x \ \ '^ 
'ate of Capt. Lawrence when the 
Chesapeake was taken 1 *- 

In what part of the U. S. were 
enlistments comparatively few dur- 
ing the last war 1 .). 

Where did Shalcr and Decatur 
conchide a treaty of peace in 1815 1 
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In what state was ther/ a great 
insurrection in 1794 1 

What ship did Decatur recapture 
and born 1 ' t 

Who said to Gen. Eaton, "My 
head or yours " 1 yJUvw*- 
""""In what year was the last war 
declared against Britain 1 /If l L 

Who said, "We hare met tne 
enemy and they are ours " 1 

British commander who fell in 
attacking Baltimore 1 Jit* #i / 

What was the Hartford Conven-. . 
■ ^tionl t\ a(w- r , " ■' J 

Across what desert jdid Hamet 
and Eaton march 1 *'*,*: \ 

To whose character was die bat- 
tle of Tippecanoe ruinous 1 
" mmi Vho was captured, witfyhis ar- 
my, at Detroit, in 18121 £{(\.W 

What important place in Upper 
Canada was captured from the Brit* 
ish, April 27, 18131 '} *VK . • 

WnowasTecumsehV*.v v '*a 

For signing what treaty 



•J Tyler's cabinet resign except Mr. 
A -Welfcter 1 



Washington much censured'l^ (J* 
Where were Ellsworth, Davie 



negotiate 



w>. 



Murray sent 
treaty in 1799 1 

Where did 
.and burn the Philadelphia 1 
_><Where were Hull, and his 
captured in 1812 1 #- -i ' « 

From whom was Petroit taken 
in 18131 y.n*r-M 

Who was the seventh, president 
of the U.S.I '-^'t/W'l- t >v 

What state claimed the land of 
the Cherokees 1 

Whose cabinet was dissolved in 
18811 fi 

What state nullified some of the 
laws of Congress 1 yj . G 
4 \ s In what year did Lafayette die 1 

When were Michigan and Arkan- 
sas admitted into the Union 1 . ,' 
1 Eighth president of the U. S. 1 

By what state were several bus- 



For what was the French indem 
nitypaidl 

What was the compromise bill 1 

What did Jackson say the U. S 
Bank had become in 1834 1 

Ninth president of the U. S. 

In what year did nearly all «, 
banks suspend specie payments 1 / V V * 
• Who propo sed tfre sub-t reasury 
system 1 -JtaA^*'***' <ft A *r- 

Amount of the indemnity Vhich 
France agreed to pay the U. S. 1 . 

Who was Black Hawk ** i% * > 

What president of the U. S. lived 
but a month after his inauguration 1 

When did the U. S. exploring 
expedition go out 1 • J_ 

Why did all the members of Pres. 



,vM 



Who on the part of the U. S. ne- 
gotiated a treaty with the Chinese 1 

What government refused to re- 
ceive Mr. Slidell 1 

Where had England^and the U. 



_ u me v. 
I. a joint occupancy 1 j LXt H ' { 

Who was Gen. Arista 1 V \ \ ^ ••„ 

When was the Oregon difficulty 
settled ly / '. \ 

By whom did Mexico claim dial, 
the war of 1846 was begun 1 W/> 

Object of the Wilmot proviso 1 

How did Tyler become president t— 

What president vetoed two suc- 
cessive bills for the establishment 
of a national bank 1 

When was the population of the 
U.S. 17,069,6181 

What was settled by the treaty./,// 
of Washington 1 1 • : - # • • 

Character of ttashing's treaty 
with the Chinese 1 

When was Texas admitted into 
theUnionl f f l f V 

Which nation gave notice for the 
termination of. the joint occupancy 
of Oregon 1 £-^-»r*- <•-*.-.•■ H » • * 

Most distinguished American gen. f 
«| era! engaged in the Mexican war 1 \ 
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By whom was it ©timed Chat the 
JRio Grande was, the western bound* 
mry of Texas 1 .-« «- «*.** 

For what purpose did James 
Smithson leave half a million of 
dollars to the U. S. 1 

Where did Commodore Stockton 
declare himself governor 1c^'.. 

Who was Gen. La Vega 1 

Which Monterey was,captured by 
Men. Taylor % JfUXM*- 

By whom was an antarctic cpnti- 
• nent discovered 1 < / 

What do you know of the steam- 
ship Princeton 1 

American general who fought the 
battles of Palo Alto and Resaca de 
la Palma 1 ^. . . i 

Who captured Monterey in .Cali- 
fornia 1 'ti j 
{. *, ,. , JWTho was Gen, Kearney 1 Jh 

For what is Prof. Morse distin- 
' r rt-'f feiehed 1 

What river did the Mexicans 
■claim as a part of their eastern 
boundary? ' - 



Who are intended by « all other 
persona," of whom three fifths ere 
to be added to the -number of free 
persons t Slaves. 

If 70,660 free white persons enti- 
tle a state to one representative in 
Congress, how many slaves will en- 
title a state to a representative 1 

How often are the people of the 
U. S. to be numbered 1 

With whom is lodged the sole 
power of impeachment 1 — 

How many U. S. senators are 
there 1 ? 

For how long a term are the sen- 
ators chosen 1 — By whom 1 

Three qualifications required of 
a person to be chosen a senator 1 

Who is the president of 'the 'sen* 
ate? 

When the <yice president exer- 
cises the ofiWof president, how if 
his place supplied in the senate 1 

Who have sole power to try fan- 



CHAPTER LXVI. 



408. 



The Constitution of the UmUd Stole*. 

When was the constitution of the 
U. S. adopted 1 

Why was the cons tit u tio n of the 
V. 8 ordained and established 1 

Of what two houses does Con- 
gress consist 1 

How often are the members of 
the House of Representatives cho- 
sen 1 

Three qualifications required of a 
person to be chosen a representa- 
tive 1 

According to what are represen- 
tatives and direct taxes apportioned 
among the several states ? 



How for shall judgmentoxtend in 
case of iinpeachmeat 1 

How often shall Congress •assem- 
ble 1 

What is the regular time of their 
meeting 1 

How many members of each bouse 
must be present in order to consti- 
tute a quorum -to do business^— 
Meaning of quorum ? 

By what majority may a member 
be expelled from either house 1 

How long a time mayeither house 
adjourn without the consent of the 
other 1 

From what treasury are the mem- 
bersof Congress paid 1 

What provision is made in re- 
spect to the arrest of members of 
Congress 1 —their being questioned 
for any speech or debate in either 
house S 

Can a person be a menlberof 
Congress and at the same ths*!nilJ 
an office under the U. 8. 1 
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WbeTe mast all revenue bills orig- 



▼Vben a bHI has pawad the Sen- 
ate and Howe oi Representatives, 
to whom must it be presented before 
it con become 11 law 1 

If he cnmtot approve, what toast 
he do 1 

After the president has /rejected 
a bill, by what majority in each* 
house must it pass before it can be- 
come a law 1 

What if a bill is not returned by 
the president within ten days after 
it shall have been presented to him 1 

What if Congress adjourn before 
the expiration of the ten days 1 

-finnmeratB the powers Tested in 
Congress. 

Provision in respect to bills of 
attainder 1— ex post facto laws? 
—Meaning of attainder t—>twjx>st 
facto J 

What is the regulation in respect 
to export duties 1— the payment of 
duties when goods are carried from 
one State to another 1 ! 

What is the eenStkntional pro- 
vision respecting titles of nobility 1 
—the acceptance of a present, &€., 
from a foreign king, prince, or state 1 

Mention some things which are 
forbidden to the individual states. 

When may an individual state 
engage in war*? 

In whom is the executive power 
vested 1 — Meaning of executive t 

How long shall he hold office % 

For the choice of president and 
'rice president how many electors 
are appointed 1 — in what manner 1 

Where do the electors meet for 
*he purpose of voting for president 
and vice president 1 

To whom is the list of votes and 
persons voted for to be transmitted 1 

When the votes are opened, who 
shall be declared president % — vice 
president 1 ) 

17* 



If no person has a majority 6f«mTl 
the votes of the electors appointed, , 
by whom is the president to be cho- 
sen 1 

In thus choosing the president, 
how shall the votes be taken 1 

How many votes has each state 1 

Who shall be vice president 1 

What is said in respect to the 
time of choosing the electors 1 

Three qualifications required .of 
a person to be chosen president! 

Resort in case of the president's 
disability 1 

What oath is the president ire- 
quired to take before entering on 
the duties of his office 1 

Of what is the president the com- 
mander-in-chiefl 

What power has he to pardon ft 

Whose advice and consent jnuet 
he have in making treaties?! 

Whom has he power to nominate 1 

By whom must the nomiaationbe 
confirmed in order that such officers 
be appointed 1 

How are vacancies filled during 
the recess of the Senate % 

When do the conmussionstof each 
expire % 

When may he convene both 
houses of Congress, or either of 
them? 

Whom is he to commission 1 

In what case may the officers of 
the U. S. be removed from office 1 

In whom shall the judicial power 
of the U. S. be vested 1— -Meaning 
of judicial ? 

How long do the judges hold 
office 1 

Regulation in respect to their 
salary 1 

Mention some cases to which the 
judicial power, of the U. S. extends. 

For what cases is trial by jury « 
secured 1 

. In what state are criminals to be 
tried t 
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Where are pirates and others who 
Jmve committed crimes oat of the 
limits of the states to be tried 1 

In what does treason against the 
U.S. consist 1 

How is every state to regard the 
acts, &c, of every other slate 1 

How can criminals fleeing from 
one state to another be returned to 
the state where the crime was com- 
mitted 1 ' 

What is to be done in case of 
runaway slaves, and other persons 
held to service or labor by the laws 
of any state, if found in another 
state 1 

-What restriction is there in re- 
spect to the admission of new 
states 1 

Who has the right to dispose of 
thepoblic lands 1 

What form of government is guar- 

sied to every state in the Union 1 



From what shall the U. S. pro- 
tect each of them 1 Invasion and 



Who may propose amendments to 
be constitution 1 
When do these proposed amend- 



ments become valid as parts of the 
constitution 1 

What special provision is hsre 
inserted respecting equal suffirage 
in the Senate 1 

Which is the highest law in any 
state, the law of that state or of the 
U.S.1 

Who shall be bound by oath to 
support the constitution 1 

What is said in respect to a re- 
unions testl — Meaning of a reft- 
gwustat? 

When did the U. g. constitution 
go into operation 1 | / "^ 

How many articles or amendment 
have since wen added to it 1 

What by one of these is Congress 
forbidden to do in respect to reli- 

S'snl — freedom of speech and of 
sprees 1— presenting petitions 1 
To whom are the rights reserved 
which are not delegated by the con- 
stitution to the U. 3. nor prohibited 
by it to the states 1 

How was the mode of choosing 
the president and vice president 
changed by the 12th arricte of the 
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SCHOOL BOOKS, PUBLISHED BY JENK3, PALMER & GO. 

WORCESTER'S IMPROVED SERIES OF READ- 
ING BOOKS, WITH RUSSELL'S ELOCUTION- 
ARY ADDITIONS. 

The attention of County Superintendents, School Committee!, Teachers, 
and others interested in Education, is requested to the following series of 
Readers, by Rer. Samuel Worcester ; viz., 

WORCESTER'S .PRIMER, or First Book, 72 pages, 18 ma 

WORCESTER'S SECOND BOOK, for Reading and Spellfcg, 168 pages, 
18 mo. / 

WORCESTER'S INTRODUCTION TO THIRD BOOK, for Reading 
and Spelling, with Rules and Instructions, ace, &c. 264 pages, 18 too. 

WORCESTER'S THIRD BOOK, tor Reading and Spelling, with Rules 
and Instructions for avoiding errors, and a Vocabulary. 288 pages, 12 mo. 

WORCESTER'S FOURTH BOOK, for Reading, with Rules and In- 
structions, Rules for Reading Verse, Ac., &c 486 pages, 12 mo. 

The abore form a complete series of Reading Books, which are not eur- 
_ issed by any other works for this purpose now before the public The 
series has recently been enlarged and improved, by the insertion of a 
course of lessons in Enunciation, Articulation. Pronunciation. Inflection, 
Emphasis, Pauses, Ac., in the books of the series, adapted to the capacity 
of the scholar for whose use the sereral works are intended, prepared by 
Mr. William Russell, a distinguished teacher of Elocution. The prominent 
characteristics of the series are as follows ; viz., 

Excellence of Selections, both in gradation and character ; pastoral and 
useful subjects, together with descriptions of natural scenery, and objects 
tending to promote a fondness of agricultural life, being chosen, rather 
than those of a warlike spirit. 

They are designed to make reading a Study, and, also, to make Enun- 
ciation, Articulation, &c, an important part of learning to read. 

Rules for good reading adapted to each lesson, and a list of errors to be 
avoided, together with a spelling lesson of words selected from the read- 
inglesson. 

They are prepared by a practical and intelligent country teacher, and 
are consequently better adapted than most others to the use of country 



Testimony from teachers Who hare used the book uniformly ferorable 
—one of whom says, " that bis scholars learn more in one month's use 
df this series than in thrice the time from any other." Numerous recom- 
mendations hare been received by the publishers, but a few only are ap- 
pended, as we rely upon the merits of the books, and request for them a 
candid examination. 

The books are printed on good paper, substantially bound, and are fur- 
nished at as low rates as any of the less meritorious works. They are in 
extensive use in nearly all parts of the United States. 

[From Mr. Ambrose Wellington, Principal of the Smith School, Boston.] 

"Worcester's Reading Books have been used in the school under my 
charge for several months past. I consider them decidedly superior to any 
other books of the kind, that I have examined. 

"Boston, April 12, 1847." 
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WflOfll BOOKS, IWU8HED BY JEWS, PALMER & €0. 



> WORCESTER'S IMPROVE© SERIES OF READ- 
ERS, WITH EXERCISES 1ST ENUNCIATION, 
PRONUNCIATION, INFLECTION, ETC. 

Recommendations of the above Series. 
George B. Emerson, Esq., an eminent teacher of Boston, who, with Dr. 
Potter, prepared " The School and Schoolmaster," remarks, In a letter to 
, the publishers: 

< , " Ever since I became acquainted with Mr. Worcester's books, they 

< » hare seemed to me better adapted, than any other series that hasxome to 

< ' my knowledge, to the capacities and wants both of learners and teachers 
' ' of Elementary Schools. They are not, likse most others intended for this 
| [ purpose, a mere compilation ; to a great extent, they are original. 

V « The remarks to teachers, the notices of errors to be avoided, and the 
questions to aid the understanding of the learner, are all of great value ; but 
what is bf far greater, is the elevated moral tone which pervades these tas* 
sons, fitting them not only to exercise the mind and communinate the art 
of reading, but to do much for that better and usually neglected part of 
education, the formation of the moral character, and the education of the 
moral affections." 

And, in regard to the Introduction to the Third Book, Just published. 
Mr. Emerson adds, " I welcome this as an addition to an invaluabWseries." 

[From William Rueaell, Teacher of Elocution.] 
In a letter Teceived by the publishers, Mr. Russell remarks — "I con* 
eider them the best adapted of any to youthful readers. They are more 
simple in matter and style, and more interesting to children, than any 
other that I have tried, and tinelysuited, inpartkukr, to maternal instruc- 
tion at home. 

"They are, further, excellently adapted to the improvement of young 
readers in articulation and pronunciation, as many prevailing errors are 
carefully Indicated in them. The sentimente embodied in these books ere 
such as parents would wish to have inculcated during the early part of life." 

[From Ebenezer Bailey, Author of the " Young Ladies' Class Book," and " Pint Les- 
sons in Algebra.."} 

<r I have used Worcester's series of Reading Books in my school ever 
since they were published, and regard them as among the most valuable 
works of the kind with which I am acquainted." 

[From Palmer's Friie Essay oa Educatiod. J 
"Worcester's Primer is an admirable little book for beginners. The 
author of the Primer has furnished an excellent series of books." 

A writer in the Massachusetts Common School Journal remarks, Jbr \ ' 
teaching reading, " Worcester'e Books seem to possess as high claims as , , 
r any others." "And among the highest recommendations of the series, 
►/are the useful hints and notes that accompany each lesson." 

[From Joshua Bates, Jr., Esq., Principal of the Brimmer Grammar School, Boston.] 
In a letter dated April 9, 1847, Mr. B. says : 
" I have examined with much care ' Worcester's Series of 
Books,' which you had the politeness to send me. 
" I think them most admirably adapted to our Common Schools. 
" The pieces selected are judicious and appropriate, and such as Will 
secure the attention and interest of the scholar. 

"The plan of the series I like much, and think it embodies all that is 
necessary to make good readers. 

" The last three books I think the best I have ever seen. They contain , 
a complete, systematic analysis of the principles of Elocution, and I think , 

< » will, upon examination, be extensively and deservedly used m^omrCBMmon ■ 

< > Schools." 
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WQ&C®mSB.'9 COMPREHENSIVE XUCMON- 

< > A Comprehensive Pronouncing and Explanatory Dictionary of the Eng- 
lish Language, with pronouncing Vocabularies of Classical, Scripture, and 
Modern Geographical Names. By J. EL Worcester. Carefully revised 
and enlarged. 

This Dictionary, in regard to those words for the orthography, pronun- 
ciation, or definition of which an intelligent reader has the most occasion 
to consult a dictionary, is the most complete work of the kind extant. It 
-contains a very full vocabulary of common English words, many technical 
terms, and a copious list of such words and phrases from foreigner* lan- 
guages as are often found in English books, very full vocabularies of Clas- 
sical and Scripture Proper Names, and a vocabulary of words of 
doubtful or various orthography, which, together with the rules and re- 
marks, embrace all the difficult and doubtful cases that often occur in 
'English orthography, and an Appendix containing additional words, and a 
pronouncing Vocabulary. The whole work containing over 67.000 words. 

" This Dictionary exhibits, m its different parts, ample evidence of in* 
quiry, careful comparison, and sound judgment. It contains, in a very 
condensed, yet intelligible form, a greater quantity of valuable matter than 
any other similar work ; and as a Pronouncing Dictionary, it possesses de- 
cided advantages over all others, by Us superior system of notation, and by 
its exhibition of all the principal authorities respecting words of doubtful 
and various pronunciation. We do not hesitate to pronounce it, in our 
judgment, the most comprehensive, accurate, and useful compendium 
within our knowledge. 

JOSEPH STORY, LL. D., Professor Law, Cambridge, Mass. SIDNEY 
'WTLLARD, A. Mi, Professor Hebrew, Latin, &c., Cambridge, Mass. E. 
T. CHANNING. A. M.. Professor Rhetoric and Oratory, Cambridge, Maes. 
JOHN PICEEKINGJX. D., Boston. WM. ALLEN, D. D.. President Bow 
doin College, Me. J. X. KfrfGSLEY, LL. D., Professor Latin. Yale College, 
Conn. ALONZO POTTER, Professor Rhetoric, Union College, N. York. 

C. ANTHON, LL. D., Professor Greek and Latin, Columbia College, New 
York. J. P. CUSHING, A. M., President Hampden Sydney College. Va. 
JASPER ADAMS, D. D., President Charleston College, S. C. ALONZO 
CHURCH, D. D., President University of Georgia. PHILD? LINDSEY, 

D. D., President Nashville University, Tenn. EDWARD BEE CHER, 
<A. M.. President Illinois College. Also, highly recommended by PETER 
S. DUPONCEAU, LL. D., Philadelphia. H. HUMPHREY, President of 
St. John's College, Annapolis, Md. ROBLEY DUNGLISON, Professor 
University of Maryland, kc., &c 

WORCESTER'S ELEMENTARY DICTIONARY. 

8 An Elementary Dictionary for Common Schools, with Pronouncing Vo- 
cabularies of Classical, Scripture, and Modern Geographical Names. By 
> J. E. Worcester. 324 pp., 12 mo. 

' The Elementary Dictionary is, for substance, a reduced form of the 
* Comprehensive Dictionary, and is especially adapted to the use of Com- 
\ mon Schools. It contains a very full list of the words of the English Ian- 

Sage which are in good use; and, including its vocabularies, It possesses 
portent advantages over all other common school dictionaries. The 
pronunciation of the words is carefully .given, in a form very easily under- 
stood, and in accordance with the best usage and the most approved au- 
thorities. The best edition of Walker's School Dictionary, together with 
its vocabularies, contains about 31,200 woiiIb,. upwards of 12,000 less than; 
this, which contains 44,000 words. 
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SCHOOL BOOKS, PUBLISHED BY JENKS, PALMER & CO. 

EMERSON S WORTH AMERICAN ARITHMETIC*! 

Thb abore is the common title of three books, by Frederick 
late Principal in the department of Arithmetic, BoylsUm School, 
The books are severally denominated, 

EMERSON'S FIRST PART, 
EMERSON'S SECOND PART, 
EMERSON'S THOU) PART. 

Part First is a small book, designed for children from Ave to eight 
years of see. The plan of this little book is entirely original and very pe- 
culiar. The lessons are illustrated with cuts and unit marks, and are ren- 
dered at once interesting and impressive. 

Part Skcond contains within itself a complete system of Mental and 
Written Arithmetic, sufficiently extensive for all common purposes of busi- 
ness, and is designed as a standard book for common schools. This work 
is so gradual in its progress, that each l e sso n prepares the learner for that 
which follows, and comparatively little instruction is required from the 
teacher. 

Part Third is designed for advanced scholars. It comprises a synthetic 
view of the science of numbers, a copious development of the higher opera- 
tions, and an extensive range of commercial information. Scholars, who 
are to be educated for the business of the counting-room, or for the duties 
of any public office, as well as those who are to prosecute a full course of 
mathematical studies, will find this book suited to their purpose. 

Almost every other system of arithmetic is printed wholly in one book, 
and if the system be plain and copious, the oook must be a targe one. 
Every scholar, therefore, must buy a large and expensive book, while not 
one scholar in ten can ever have occasion or opportunity to study mora 
than half of it. Emerson's system being printed in three booke, no scholar 
Is obliged to buy more of the system than he has opportunity to learn. 

This system of Arithmetic has been adopted by the Boston School Board, 
to take the place of Colburn's First Lessons and Sequel ; by the Providence 
Board, to take the place of Smith's Arithmetic; and by the Philadelphia 
Board, to take the place of Pike's. The recommendations of the work are 
from gentlemen who do not*tend their names to indifferent publications. 
They are such as the following: — 

To Mr. Frrorriox Embrsoh: Sir, — I have received the First and 
Second Parts of your North American Arithmetic, and am highly pleased 
with the plan of the work, and the manner of its execution thus far. It 
unites simplicity with fulness, and will thus be sure to interest the begin* 
ner, while it furnishes, at the same time, an ample guide to the more ad- J 

vanced pupiL j 

Respectfully and truly yours, ALBERT HOPKINS, \ 

Late Prof, of Mathematics and Natural Philoeophu in i 

WUliamtteton College. J 

[Oonolaaion of • Letter to tho Author.] j 

I should think it hardly possible that a child could be faithfully con- 2 
.ducted through these two works [First and Second Parts] without being ] 
vastly better acquainted with the subject than children formerly were. \ 
Being judiciously compelled in some measure to invent their own rules, i 
they can scarcely fail of being able to assign a proper reason for the pro- i 
cess, as well as to recollect it for future use. Indeed, I do not know any 1 
one particular in which, for the use of very young pupils, they could be J 
improved. Yours respectfully, JAMES DEAN, 1 

Late Profewaor of MathemoHct and Natural Philoeophy in 1 
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SCHOOL BOOKSj PUBLISHED BY JENKS, PALMER & CO. 

EMERSON'S ARITHMETIC 

Past I. for beginners. Past IL for all scholars. Part m. containing 
the klgher operations. 

To no Poblxshsm or Embusoh's Anmonmo : Gentlemen, —I hare 
examined the Third Part of Mr. Emerson's Arithmetic with great pleas- 
ure. The perspicuity of Its arrangements, and the clearness and brevity 
of its explanations, combined with its happy adaptation to the purpose 
of practical business, are its great recommendation. I hope it will soon be 
introduced into all our schools, and take the place of ill-digested treatises, 
to which our Instructor! hare hitherto been compelled to resort. 

Respectfully, BENJAMIN PIERCE. 

Profeaaor of Mathematics and Nat, Philotophy, Harvard UnivereUy. 

(ftom th« Mutm of Um Pablic Btfcoob of Bottoa, In th« Department of Arithmstie.] 
Emerson's System of Arithmetic [First, Second, and Third Part] has 
been in use in the Public Schools of Boston for several years, and it affords 
as pleasure to say, that our opinion of its value has been confirmed by ob- 
serving its effect* in the business of instruction. It is written in a perspic- 
uous style ; its illustrations are lucid, ha arrangement is judicious, and the 
gradation of its exercises is exact. We consider the work to be Justly en* 
titled to the high reputation it has acquired, and we sincerely recommend 
it to the attention of teachers who have not had opportunity to become 
acquainted with its merits. 

P. MACKTVTOSR Jn,, Hancock School 
JAMES ROBINSON, Sowdoin School 
LEVI CON ANT, Eliot School. 
AARON p. CAPER, M<iyhcw School. 
JOS1 A H FAI RBAN K . A fan* School 
JOHN A. HARRIS, Flaw* SchcoL 
' REUBEN SWAN. In, p Wtll* School 

NATHAN MERRILL, ' Franhlin SchovL 
LOKINO LOTHROP, Endicott School 
CH A K L ES K \Xl B A LL r It o ybton Sc hooL 
JOSEPH HALE, Johnson School 
SAMUEL L GOULD Wiathrop School 
Bofioif,Jaa.l8, 1842. v 

Emerson's Arithmetic. Part Third, has for several years been a text-book ' > 
in the Boston English High School I think that it Is a highly useful book 
for those scholars who havs feithfully learned the Second Part, which, in 
my opinion, is an excellent work. THOMAS SHERWINT 

Principal of the Boeton English High School. 

Recommended also by Messrs. Ltmrra. Robinson. Sub-master, and 
Fbamcis S. Williams, Usher, of the Boston English High School 

[From th« Mutm of U» Pwblic fldvoii of Piwfcfenes.) 
Emerson's Arithmetic has been used for several years In the Public 
Schools of Providence, and we regard it as decidedly the best system of 
Arithmetic with which we are acquainted. 

C. T. Hurra, Benefit at. School I J. D. Giddinos, Fountain at. School 
C. Faunum, Jr., Elm $t. " D. BoaBAmc, Proepect af. " 

N. B. Nichols, Arnold at. •« | Amos Pxrby, Summer at. «• 
Pbovidsncb, Dec. 15, 1842. 

KEY TO EMERSON'S ARITHMETIC, containing Solutions and 
Answers, for the use of Teachers. Also, QusmoMt to tbi Ttaiao Pa** 
of do. 
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SCHOOL BOOKS, PUBLISHED BY JENKS, PALMER & CO. 

PARUEY'S HISTORIES FOR COMMON SCHOOLS. 

THE FIRST BOOK OF HISTORY, OR HISTORY ON THE BASES 
OF GEOGRAPHY, comprehending the countries of Um Western Hemi- 
sphere, with eixty Engraving, from original designs, «pd sixteen Mam of 
the different eectione of the United States and the various couatrlea of the 
Western Hemisphere, executed in the meet beautiful manner, on steel 
plates.; revieed edition. 

The work contains the history of all the countries in North and South 
America, including Greenland, Iceland, and the Weat Indies, down to the 
present time. It ft on the inductive plan, beginning at home and leading 
the pupil gradually into the subject, while the introduction of numerous 
cuts, authentic and modern maps, lively anecdotes, and descriptions of 
natural scenery, curiosities, manners and customs, render it the moat at- 
tractive and useful introduction to history ever published; and as Geogra- 
phy and History ought never to be separated, the child naturally desiring 
to know something of the history of the countries which are described to 
him, there are exercises previous to each lesson, to test and fix his geo- 
graphical knowledge-in his mind; lor he can have but little correct and 
luting knowledge of (be history of a country with whose geography he la 



THE SECOND BOOK OF HISTORY; comprehending the Modem 
History of Europe, Asia, Africa; fee., illustrated with fifty Engravings and 
sixteen Maps, (from steel plates,) of the different countries. 

«.. . c-i , .. , *, the "First Book of Hlstery. By 

the same plan. 

; by the same author, and on the 
aame plan *, comprehending Ancient History, in connection with Ancient 
Geography ; with Maps and Engravings. 

In preparing this series of JSKeJorfat , two prominent things havs been 
kept constantly m view, — in the first piece to make it «ee/W— and in 
the second, to make it mtertaimng. To accomplish thess ends, each of 

thebooksiep — -— - - — • 

pupil, Wore 

to learn its . . , , ____ „ 

qualnted with its present elate, its towns and cities, and the occupations of 
its inhabitants. 

A familiar style has been adopted and great care taken to introduce pre- 
cise dates. A large number o£ engravings have been inserted for illustra- 
tion, and for fixing certain prominent ideas permanently in the memory of 
the pupil 

Each book of the series hi furnished with questions on both the History 
and Geography of the countries described, and a chronological table is 
added recapitulating the principal events aotlosd in too body of the work. 

The first editions of the First and Second Books were published several 
Jf yeareago, since which time they have run through nearly two hundred edi- 
., , tions, and acquired a very extensive circulation. 

The maps havs been retouched or newly engraved, and care has beea 
taken to have euch corrections and additions made as the change in the 
state of the several countries treated of in the works render necessary. 
The present editions, therefore, may be considered ss adapted to the exist- 
ing condition of the Political Geography of the Western and Eastern Hemi- 
epheree, the works having been enlarged es asto embrace the leading evente 
e? interest not before noticed, that have happened within the fast *w 
years. 
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